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MORAL ESTIMATE OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


M* AUBREY DE VERE opens 

his preface to Alexander the 
Great, a Dramatic Poem, by inform- 
ing us that in the last century it 
was thought philosophical to sneer 
at ‘the Macedonian madman,’ and 
moral to declaim against him as a 
bandit. The ancients, he says, 
made no such mistake. He proceeds 
to panegyrise Alexander as uniting 
the highest military genius with a 
statesmanship instinctive and un- 
erring, His intellect, he tells us, 
was at once vast and minute. His 
aim was to consolidate the whole 
world into a single empire, redeemed 
from barbarism and irradiated with 
Greek science and art; an empire 
such that its citizens, fromthe mouths 
of the Ganges to the pillars of Hercules, 
should be qualified to learn from 
Plato and to take delight in 
Sophocles. It is not necessary to 
quote further from Mr. Aubrey de 
Vere. The above sufficiently shows 
what a picture he aims to hold up 
for our admiration, what impres- 
sions he desires his drama to leave 
on the minds of readers. In this 
article it is not purposed to discuss 
its poetical merits, which must be 
left to another pen and time, but 
to enter into the historical questions 
whether Alexander the Great was 
a beneficent or a malignant star 
to Greece and to mankind, and 
what sentiments are just concerning 
him. But it may concisely be said 
at once that the present writer is 
intensely opposed to Mr. de Vere’s 
avowed judgment. 
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No one ever has grudged, and no 
one will ever grudge, praise to 
Alexander for military talent; but 
the talent was not that of a scientific 
general who plans a campaign, as a 
Von Moltke or even a Napoleon; 
it was only that of a quick-eyed 
Garibaldi or Condé. Generalship 
of the highest modern type was 
then impossible, for the plain reason 
that maps did not exist, and the 
roads which Alexander traversed 
were in every instance unknown to 
him. Not only was he without the 
means of forming previous plans of 
operation; he was also destitute of 
storehouses and stores for feeding 
his troops, and of gold or silver 
to purchase food and remunerate 
their services. The Romans, who 
methodised war, accounted money 
to be its sinews (pecwniam nervos 
belli) ; but all agree that Alexander 
entered upon war against the opulent 
Persian monarchy with resources of 
money and stores of provisions 
utterly inadequate, so that nothing 
but instant and continuous success 
could save him from ruin. But, 
says Plutarch gaily, though his 
resources were so small and narrow, 
he gave away his Macedonian 
possessions freely to his comrades ; 
houses to one, a field to another, 
a village to a third, harbour dues to 
a fourth ; and when some one asked, 
‘O king, what do you leave for 
yourself?’ he replied, ‘ Hopes!’ 
This was very spirited, no doubt. 
In the midst of a martial people, 
and from a prince barely of age, 
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it may be thought very amiable; 
but with Grecian statesmen and 
hilosophers the delusiveness of 
bees was a frequent topic. Nothing 
is plainer than that from the 
beginning Alexander was a gambler 
playing ‘double or quits,’ and that 
causes over which he had no con- 
trol, and knew he had none, might 
at any moment have involved him 
in sudden overthrow. The unex- 
pected death of Memnon as much 
as anything (says Arrian) ruined 
Darius’s fortunes. No doubt it 
was just to count on the great 
superiority of Greek armour, Greek 
discipline, and Macedonian military 
tactics; also on the feebleness 
entailed on Persia by royal luxury 
and half-independent satraps. The 
successes of Xenophon and of 
Agesilaus had long familiarised the 
Greeks to the belief that a moderate 
Greek army was superior to a 
Persian host. Experienced Greek 
generals did not esteem the invasion 
of Persia to be a wild expedition ; 
the Congress of Greece,' from which 
only the Spartans were conspi- 
cuously absent, deliberately sanc- 
tioned it. No one could foresee 
such a commencement as was the 
battle of the Granicus; everyone 
in the retrospect judged Alexander’s 
conduct rash in the extreme. That 
it succeeded we know, but Mr. de 
Vere has not said a word to pro- 
duce conviction that such conduct 


is that of a wise general. 

The Persian satraps 
sembled a force, powerful in cavalry, 
but in infantry very inferior to the 
Greeks, to prevent his crossing of 
this river, which, by the uncertainty 
of the bottom and steepness of the 


had as- 


banks, was in itself formidable 
enough. The day was far gone, 
and Parmenio urged that the enemy 
would not dare to pass the night in 
proximity to Grecian infantry so 
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superior. (Persian cavalry always 
dreaded a night attack, and 
systematically, according to Xeno. 
phon, passed the night some twelve 
miles distant from an enemy.) 
Hence the Greeks would be able to 
cross by night without opposition. 
The young king replied that, after 
crossing the Hellespont, it was dis- 
graceful to be afraid of the little 
Granicus; and presently plunged 
into the stream, bidding his thirteen 
squadrons of cavalry to follow. 
The violence and depth of the 
water, the rugged banks, and the 
enemy awaiting him, rather incited 
than appalled Alexander. It seemed, 
says Plutarch, to be a strategy of 
despair, not of wisdom, and indeed 
to be the deed of a maniac. But 
the young king was certain of one 
thing—that wherever he led, his 
Macedonians would follow ; and this 
fact was the impetus to all his 
military conduct. The Macedonians, 
from their long spears, had advantage 
in close combat over the Persians 
who fought with swords; but darts 
and arrows from above were 
severely felt while they were in the 
river. Struggling up with difficulty 
through the mud, they could not 
keep any ranks and lines of battle, 
and the opposite squadrons became 
mixed, horse pushing against horse. 
The signal helmet displayed Alex- 
ander to the enemy, and three 
eminent Persians hurried into 
personal conflict with him. Accord- 
ing to Arrian, Alexander slew the 
first, received from the second a 
blow of the sword which cut off 
the crest of his helmet; neverthe- 
less him too he slew with the 
Macedonian pike. The third would 
undoubtedly have killed Alexander 
had he not himself first been 
pierced through the body by the 
Macedonian Cleitus. 

Not unlike was the conduct of 


1 It is due to those who have read an article from my pen in Fraser, April 1874, 
to confess that, from trusting my memory, I have erroneously stated, page 474, that 


Philip was assassinated before the Congress met. 


Since it does not at all affect my 


argument, I need only regret the blunder.—F. W. N. 
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the younger Cyrus in the battle of 
Cunaxa, as narrated by Xenophon ; 
but Cyrus egregiously miscalculated 
in expecting his mercenary, the 
Spartan Clearchus, to obey orders. 
Cyrus impetuously rushed against 
the Persian king’s body-guard, 
commanding Clearchus to support 
him. But Clearchus thought this 
a rash procedure, disobeyed, and 
allowed Cyrus to be surrounded 
and killed; thus sacrificing the 
whole object of the expedition, and 
exposing all the Greek troops to 
difficulties so severe that their 
ultimate escape appeared miracu- 
lous. Alexander’s troops and Alex- 
ander’s generals were ~of different 
mettle; on that he counted, and 
was never deceived. Fearless ex- 
posure of his own person was his 
mode of inciting them; but they 
quite understood the error and the 
mischief of such conduct. Even 
after the final overthrow of Darius, 
if Alexander had been slain in 
battle no one could measure the 


calamity which such an event might 


entail. Nevertheless he retained 
this habit of acting the part of 
soldier as well as of general, being 
many times severely wounded with 
swords, darts, arrows, and stones, 
until he narrowly escaped with life 
in his Indian campaign. Arrian 
gives the account in great detail. 
The wall was difficult to ascend. 
The king thought his soldiers 
deficient in spirit, seized a ladder, 
and himself climbed to the top. 
Alarm for his exposure made so 
many hurry tumultuously that their 
weight broke the ladders. Finding 
himself alone on the top of the wall, 
he leaped down on the other side, 
and, in spite of prodigies of valour, 
received a very dangerous arrow- 
wound in the breast. The Mace- 
donians poured in after him just in 
time to save his life, which for days 
after was accounted doubtful. His 
friends severely reproached him for 
an imprudence which might have 
been the ruin of them all; and (says 
Arrian) he was greatly vexed, be- 
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cause he knew that their reproaches 
were just; but as other men are 
overconie by other vices, so was he 
by this impetus to fight. This 
being his habit, surely no more 
words are needed to show the 
character of his generalship. Speed 
of movement, urgency in pursuit, 
were his two marked peculiarities ; 
but to these he added a marvellous 
quickness to perceive at the moment 
whatever the moment admitted. 
On this account he will ever be 
named among the greatest generals 
of antiquity, although he was never 
matched against troops at all to 
compare to his own, nor against 
any experienced leader. 

Without for a moment under- 
valuing his high military qualities, 
we must not put out of sight the 
pre-eminent army which his able 
father had bequeathed to him. The 
western world had never before seen 
such an organisation. <A reader of 
Greek accustomed to Thucydides, 
Xenophon, and Demosthenes finds 
it hard to translate the new Greek 
phrases made necessary in King 
Philip’s army. The  elaborate- 
ness of modern times seems to come 
upon us suddenly. We find Guards, 
Horse Guards, Foot Guards, the 
King’s own Body Guard, the Van- 
guard, the King’s Horse, the 
Cavalry, Equestrian Tetrarchies, 
the Agéma (which may seem to be 
the Gros, whether of an army or of 
each brigade), the Horse Darters, 
the Lancers, the Horse Archers, the 
Archers, the /Forerunners (or 
Scouts ?), besides all the Infantry 
common in Greece; and an 
apparatus for sieges, such as the 
old Assyrians and Egyptians dis- 
play to us in sculpture and painting. 
The history of the transmission of 
this art is curious. We have no 
reason for supposing that the Per- 
siansever used its higher mechanism, 
but the Phoenicians carried the 
knowledge of it to Carthage. The 
Carthaginians practised it ela- 
borately in some of their Sicilian 
wars, and from them Dionysius of 
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Syracuse learned it. Philip II. of 
Macedon is said to have imported 
it into Greece from Dionysius ; but 
his temperament was adverse to the 
use of force where bribery could 
effect his object. To him is im- 
puted the saying, that he deemed 
no fortress to be impregnable if an 
ass laden with gold could climb up 
to the gate. He must have incor- 
porated with his army sappers and 
miners, and men furnished with 
engines and ladders, skilled also in 
ex tempore construction; for in his 
son’s campaigns these agencies 
come forth whenever they are 
wanted. It is quite unexplained 
how in his rapid marches through 
mountainous countyes (as Caubul) 
he could carry with him huge 
machines that rained arrows on an 
enemy from a distance farther than 
a human arm could send them. The 
speed with which his engineers 
make bridges to cross rivers, even 
the great river Indus, takes one 
quite by surprise. Long skill and 
training is here presupposed. Under 
Alexander’s successors the engines 
of siege attain a magnitude and im- 
portance previously unparalleled. 
Philip disciplined every class of 
troops to its own work, and from 
Thrace and Thessaly had men and 
horses beyond any previous Greek 
potentate. Greece had been accus- 
tomed to admire Spartan discipline ; 
but Spartan troops were nearly all 
of one kind, heavy infantry. They 
had scarcely any cavalry, and, with 
all their solid armour, were unable 
to stand against arrows, or even 
against slingers and darters. Before 
walls or ditches they were helpless. 
Yet Agesilaus had not found the 
Persians formidable. He never en- 
countered such clouds of arrows as 
Mardoniusshowered on the Spartans 
at Platwa; hence in general the 
Greeks feared Greek mercenaries 
fighting on the side of Persia far 
more than they feared Persians. 
Every Macedonian captain knew 
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so well the superiority of a Mace- 
donian army, that they counted on 
victory if only they could meet the 
foe in the field, whether a Philip, 
a Parmenio, or an Antipater was to 
be the general. This must be re- 
membered in estimating Alexander’s 
victories. 

Plutarch, desirous of exalting 
Alexander, makes much of his boy- 
ish utterances, among which is one 
of jealousy against his father for 
too great success. ‘Why, boys, 
said he, ‘my father will leave mr 
nothing to conquer.’ Everything 
which is told of him by his panegy- 
rists points to the same intense 
egotism. To be a conqueror greater 
than his father, and to be a fighter 
equal to Achilles, and if possible 
to be celebrated by a poet as noble 
as Homer, was his ardent and con- 
stant aspiration. Alexander him- 
self told Darius plainly what were 
his motives for {persevering in 
hostility. At least Arrian (who 
follows the accounts of Ptolemy, 
son of Lagus, and Aristobulus, one 
of Alexander’s commanders) pro- 
fesses to have before him the 
actual despatch.? After the battle 
of Issus, in which Darius’s queen 
and young son and mother and 
other ladies had been captured, 
Darius wrote to ask of Alexander 
that he would restore ‘them, and 
accept from him friendship and 
alliance ; for which he offered full 
pledges, and begged for the same in 
turn. Alexander had treated the 
captive ladies with ostentatious 
honour; therefore a mild reply 
might have been hoped. Instead of 
this, from beginning to end the 
letter breathes reproach and defiance. 
In conclusion it says: ‘Since I 
have defeated, first thy generals and 
satraps, and next thee and the 
forces with thee; since I hold the 
country, and have now in my army 
numbers of those who fought on 
thy side, come to me as to him who 
is lord ofall Asia; then thou shalt 


* «The despatch of Alexander,’ says he, ‘stanps THUS: de Exe.’ 
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receive back thy mother, thy wife 
and children, and much beside, 
whatever thou canst persuade me 
by asking for it. 
not send to me as thine equal, but 
as the lord of all that is thine; else 
I shall regard thee as injurious.’ 
Such a repulse of friendly overtures, 
when Alexander had attained far 
more than any Greek hoped or 
wished, must surely be censured by 
every modern. Yet, before any new 
defeat was encountered, Darius 
made yet another attempt at peace. 
As Arrian tells it, while Alexander 
was engaged in the siege of Tyre, 
ambassadors came, offering to him 
ten thousand talents (say, two 
millions sterling) as ransom for the 
king’s family ; Darius was willing 
to yield to him the country as 
for as the Euphrates; he proposed 
that Alexander should accept his 
daughter in marriage, and that they 
should be friends and allies. The 


only reply of Alexander was ‘that 
he wanted no money of Darius, for 


he counted all Darius’s money to 
be his own; he would not accept a 
part of the country instead of the 
whole ; and if he wished to marry a 
daughter of Darius, he would take 
her by force without her father’s 
leave.’ The historian who tells 
this does not seem to be aware 
how very inhuman was such a reply; 
no censure escapes him. As far as 
we can learn, to make Alexander 
great and glorious, is Alexander’s 
motive according to his own account. 
Mr. de Vere would persuade us that 
his aims were philanthropic. The 
notion is in itself wholly ana- 
ehronistic. 

Ambition, not philanthropy, down 
to the present time is the motive for 
conquest. Philanthropy does some- 
times lead to annexation; we see 
an instance in the archipelago of 
Fiji, which has been accepted. re- 
luctantly, not conquered, by the 
rulers of England. So, we make 
no doubt, the Incas of Peru bene- 
volently accepted the responsibility 
of rule over various barbarian and 
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scattered tribes, whom they pre- 
sently attached to themselves by 
benefits. Instances of this kind 
exist in history, enough barely to 
show what is possible to human 
nature; but, alas! they are very 
rare. Where the philanthropic 
object is sincere, the sense of duty 
and responsibility is keen, and there 
is no coveting of territory and 
power, no claim that might makes 
right, no violence is used to establish 
theclaim. To make armed invasion 
and attack on another country is an 
avowal that you are not seeking 
the welfare of the invaded, but 
some interests or imagined rights of 
your own or of your ally. Now, it 
is obvious in Greek literature that 
up to the time of Aristotle and 
Alexander no idea of international 
right existed. In the discourses 
reported by Xenophon we have no 
hint that Socrates thought a war of 
Greeks even against Greeks to need 
justification; and Aristotle lays 
down that, by the natural superio- 
rity of the Greek mind, barbari- 
ans are made for subjection to 
Greeks ; and if they do not submit, 
they may rightly be forced to sub- 
mission—in fact, as brute animals. 
When Aristotle so reasoned and 
so believed, we cannot expect any 
Greek prince, or any Greek republic, 
to have moral scruples against in- 
vading any foreigner. If, from a 
modern point of view, anyone 
now call Alexander a ‘ bandit,’ as 
Mr. de Vere complains, it is not on 
the bare ground that he was an 
invader ; it must mean that he was 
a peculiarly reckless invader, who, 
with no motive then generally 
esteemed adequate, marked his 
course with blood and devastation. 
That is a question of detail. But 
up to that time the world had seen 
no right of territory or of empire 
asserted on any other argument 
than that of simple foree. The 
great Darius, son of Hystaspes, 
piously records on his monuments 
the names of the successive nations 
which God gave to his sceptre. 
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Hebrew princes spoke in the same 
tone concerning whatever conquests 
they could make on their narrower 
scale. None can now wonder or 
censure if Alexander, after the 
battle of Issus, says to Darius, ‘ By 
my victory God has given me 
countries which were thine.’ The 
Persians had no title but force to 
the possession of Cilicia and Lydia ; 
force might be repelled by force. 
From the earliest times the Greeks 
had swarmed out into colonies 
planted on the coast of Asia, without 
asking leave of Asiatic princes ; but 
those princes no sooner became 
powerful than they endeavoured to 
recover the possession of their sea- 
bord,* and the Lydian dynasty at 
length absorbed into itself these 
Asiatic Greeks. When the Persians 
conquered Lydia, they naturally 
regarded the Greek coast as an 
integrant part of their domain ; 
but the Greeks, rejoicing in the 
fall of the Lydian suzerain, hoped 
for entire independence, and had 
to be re-subdued. The Athenians 


imprudently assisted them against 
Darius, and sent a body of troops 
which took part in the burning of 


Sardis, the capital of Lydia. No 
modern empire would wink at such 
an outrage ; nor could King Darius ; 
yet the Athenians always speak as 
though his war against them had 
been unprovoked. Each side knew 
the outrages it had suffered and 
forgot those which it had inflicted 
—a common case. Unless treaties 
and oaths forbade, war was received 
as the natural and rightful relation 
even in Greece itself between city 
and city. 

But when ambition is the real 
undeniable motive of war, there are 
yet two kinds of ambition—personal 
and national. However much we 
may palliate, excuse, or even praise 
the latter, all good feeling, all mo- 
rality, and all common sense unite 
severely to rebuke the former. No 
moral reasoner can justify the deeds 
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of Warren Hastings or of Clive, 
yet we do not stigmatise the doers 
as vile men; Cicero may defend 
Fonteius, yet the reader sees that 
the defence amounts to this, that 
the oppressions complained of, if 
criminal, were violences perpetrated 
in the interests of Roman con- 
quest, not for Fonteius’s own en- 
richment or aggrandisement. Each 
nation is strong by patriotism. 
Patriotism seldom escapes a tinge 
of national vanity, and generally 
is deep dyed in absurd national 
self-esteem. One who sacrifices 
himself for the exaltation of his own 
people has in him the vital element 
of high virtue, even though he may 
injuriously overlook the rights of 
other peoples ; hence we can hon- 
our mere soldiers, faithful servants 
of a dynasty or of a powerful re- 
public, when they wholly decline 
all judgment of the right or wrong 
of a war, and bestow their entire 
energies and their lives to exalt 
their nation and dynasty. The 
more signally the selfish element is 
suppressed, the higher is the hon- 
our due to them; but just in 
proportion as the selfish element 
is combined with unjust war, our 
moral estimate is turned the other 
way. If the separate commanders 
are encouraged to love war because 
it enables them to become rich by 
plundering the conquered, the war 
is demoralising to the victors. If 
the king who decrees the war is 
aiming at the exaltation not of his 
own nation and race, but of his 
own individual person; if he is 
ready to trample his own people 
underfoot, and set up the barbarian 
as equal or superior, as soon as this, 
in turn, conduces to his personal 
magnificence; and if at the same 
time he is utterly reckless of hu- 
man life and suffering on both sides, 
whenever he has a fancy or a whim 
of glory—it is rather too great a 
strain on our credulity to hold him 
up to moral admiration. Now, in 


® Bord=edge, border; a different word from board. 
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the case of Alexander we have to 
enquire, of which class was his am- 
bition ? Was he aiming to exalt 
himself, or his royal race, or to 
exalt Macedonia, or toexalt Greece? 
None of these alternatives contents 
Mr. de Vere, who says that Alex- 
ander was aiming to make Indians 
and Spaniards learn wisdom of 
Sophocles and Plato. But we must 
go into various details in order to 
get at the truth. 

Alexander, in Greek belief, de- 
scended from Hercules on his father’s 
side and from Achilles on his mo- 
ther’s. He might naturally be 
proud of each genealogy. The 
Macedonians were half-Thracian, 
and doubtfully Greek; but the 
Macedonian dynasty claimed to be 
Heracleid. Philip had satisfied the 
Olympian umpires of his right, as 
agenuine Greek, to send chariots 
and horses to contend for the prize, 
and was sincerely proud of the 
honour. Plutarch, a great admirer 


of Alexander, censures Philip for 


the pleasure which he took in the 
rivalry of cultivated Greek conver- 
sation, and for engraving on coins 
his Olympian victories; while the 
boyish Alexander, on the contrary, 
said ‘he must have kings for his 
rivals before he would enter any 
contest.’ Such royal airs did he 
give himself when he was but six- 
teen, that a jocose saying became 
current: ‘Alexander is our king, 
and Philip only our general ;’ and 
Philip himself was pleased with it. 
But the politic Philip committed at 
last one imprudence; it was great 
and fatal. He had long been tired 
of his queen Olympias, as well he 
might be, for all agree that she 
was proud, intemperate, and vio- 
lent. Plutarch believes the story 
that, as the poets tell of Thracian 
women, she practised Orphic and 
Bacchanalian enthusiasm, and was 
a zealot of ‘ possessions,’ inspira- 
tion, or catalepsy, which the mo- 
derns do not easily believe to have 
been managed without drugs or 
wine. Be the cause what it may, 
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she was very overbearing and un- 
amiable. Alexander was moulded 
into pride by his mother, and was 
in general very much disposed to 
yield to her; but an utterance of 
his, after he was supreme in Asia, 
has been stereotyped : ‘My mother 
really charges me a very high rent 
for my ten months’ lodging [in her 
womb].’ Philip is said already to 
have had another wife, Eurydice 
(Arrian, iii. 6), but apparently 
Olympias still held the chief place as 
queen, until he became fascinated 
by a much younger lady, Cleopatra, 
who was introduced to the Court 
in a magnificent wedding-feast. 
Her uncle, Attalus, when much the 
worse for wine, uttered an imprudent 
blessing on the marriage. Olympias 
flamed out with all the wrath 
of a Medea. Alexander expected 
to be disowned as successor to the 
throne and superseded by a new 
heir. He escaped with his mother 
into Epirus, and thence took refuge 
with the Ilyrians. This was when 
he was about seventeen. With a 
slight turn of events his history 
might have been that of many 
Oriental princes—a son contending 
with his father for the throne. 
Philip, by kind messages, per- 
suaded him to return; but Alex- 
ander was still jealous, and his new 
jealousy was of his brother Arrhi- 
deus. Pexodorus, satrap of Caria, 
desired to give his daughter in 
marriage to Arrhideus. Alexan- 
der, suspecting some treason in 
this, sent a private messenger to the 
satrap, dissuading the match, and 
asking why the young lady was not 
rather offered in marriage to him. 
Plutarch, who tells this, does not 
see how unamiable this makes Alex- 
ander towards his brother as well 
as his father. With his cousin 
Amyntas he had a deadly feud, 
because Amyntas, his elder, was 
son of Perdiccas, who preceded 
Philip on the throne, and had osten- 
sibly a higher claim to the succes- 
sion than Alexander. All danger 
of collision with Philip himself was 
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removed by the assassin Pausanias, 
whom Olympias was believed by 
the public to have instigated. 

The new reign opened with all 
the symptoms of a Court revolu- 
tion. Noblemen who had gone into 
exile returned at once, among 
whom was Ptolemy, son of Lagus. 
Amyntas was put to death as a 
dangerous rival. Cleopatra’s infant 
son suffered the same fate. Attalus, 
to whom Alexander was implacable 
for a drunken speech, had been sent 
forward by Philip with an army into 
Asia, but was there assassinated by 
Hecateus, Alexander’s emissary. 
Cleopatra herself was ‘ handled 
cruelly’ by Olympias—words of 
Plutarch, which are generally in- 
terpreted to mean that she was put 
to death with bodily outrage. But 
when the violent deeds of princes 
are secret we must make allowance 
for credulous exaggerations of de- 
tail. 

Though Alexander was proud of 
his descent from Hercules through 
his father, so quickly was his head 
turned by too rapid and dazzling 
success, that he presently disowned 
his father Philip, and wished to be 
accounted a son of Jupiter. This 
was the beginning of disgust to the 
Macedonians. His comrade and 
playmate Philotas, whom Philip 
had employed to reprove him for 
his foolish and wrongful meddling 
against the marriage of his brother 
Arrhideus, wrote to him honest 
truth in Egypt, when first Alexander 
trumped up this monstrous fiction, 
and warned him of the mischief 
which he would do to himself by it. 
That Alexander never forgave him 
for his plain speaking appears un- 
deniable: for, years after, when 
Philotas was accused of complicity 
in a plot against Alexander's life, 
Alexander, rising in the council of 
chief Macedonians, bitterly accused 
Philotas of having been a traitor 
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from the beginning, and adduced 
this letter as a proof of his early 
disaffection. Whether Philotas was, 
or was not, at last in complicity with 
the plot, it is not probable that the 
moderns will ever agree. Quintus 
Curtius condemns him; but the 
argument which Curtius puts into 
his mouth appears a complete and 
sufficient defence, and on this point 
makes him reply: ‘I wrote to the 
king direct; I did not write to 
others concerning the king ; I feared 
for him; I did not raise odium 
against him; my trust in friendship, 
and the dangerous freedom of giving 
true advice, have ruined me.’ Be 
the case of Philotas as it may, all 
the historians agree that Alexander 
insisted on the title Son of Jupiter, 
for which he had obtained the 
sanctionof the oracle of Hammon by 
a very dangerous journey through 
the desert. On one remarkable 
occasion (Arrian, vii. 8), when the 
army was able to speak with a com- 
bined shout, by which no one should 
be singled out for vengance, they cry 
to him that ‘they had best all 
return to Greece, and leave him to 
campaign in Asia by help of his 


father ’—meaning Jupiter Hammon, 


says the historian. Plutarch, who 
certainly does not censure him, says 
that ‘to the Persians he assumed 
the haughty tone of one who was 
quite convinced of his divine birth, 
but to the Greeks he was more 
moderate and sparing in his 
assumption of divinity, except that 
to the Athenians he wrote a letter 
concerning Samos saying: ‘1, formy 
part, should not have given to you 
a free and glorious city [Samos]; 
but you have received it from him 
who then was master of it, and used 
to be called my father ”’—meaning 
Philip.’ But a king who could 
gratuitously write thus in a public 
despatch to the Athenians displayed 
a determination to enforce his pre- 


* Plutarch says that Alexander was very angry with his mother for her conduct 


to Cleopatra. 


One might interpret his words to mean that Olympias inflicted some 


bodily outrage that marred her beauty; but I fear that a still more terrible sense is 


truer. 
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cerns claim.’ And here it is 
ifficult to understand the liberty 
which Mr. Aubrey de Vere takes 
with history. He represents Alex- 
ander as speaking with contempt 
and disapproval of the mythical 
tale of his miraculous origin (p. 7) : 


Mark, Hephestion! 
The ony Pane ae at their work! “Twas 
thus 


They forg’d in Macedon that tale pre- 
post’rous, 

Seand’lous alike to me and to my mother, 

Touching great Zeus. 


Such a tale cannot have been in- 
vented before the battle of Issus, 
and Alexander himself eagerly 
adopted it (whoever was the in- 
ventor) within half a year after the 
battle. It is evident, therefore, that 
his head was turned by his sudden 
and vast success; and the Mace- 
donians saw it. 

A second great disgust with them 
was his disparaging of his father 
Philip, especially over his wine-cups. 
The Macedonians were right loyal 
royalists and justly proud of Philip. 
He had raised their country from 
avery feeble to a predominant 
position. When he came to the 
throne Macedonia had but half a 
sea-coast, from the number of in- 
dependent Greek cities. He had 
recovered all Macedonia and added 
Thrace to it, including Byzantium 
itself; had brought Thessaly and 
Phocis into his dominion; had 
defeated the Theban and Athenian 
forces by land, and made himself at 
sea equal or superior to Athens ; 
had become master of Molossia and 
Peonia, and was at length ac- 
knowledged as the genuine Greek 
prince, who was the only rightful 
leader of Greece. His army he had 
80 organised as to make it un. 
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equalled, and by the consent of one 
and another State he had been 
allowed to garrison many of the 
most critical fortresses in Greece. 
What Macedonian captain could be 
willing to hear Philip the Great 
disparaged by his own son? All 
the old officers of Philip were in- 
dignant at it. The habit of the 
Macedonians, as of the Thracians, 
was that of much wine-drinking, 
and the king was expected to dine 
with his chief captains and ministers. 
It is a sufficient mark how national 
customs preponderate over talents 
and wisdom, that the father and son 
who in all Greek history are signal 
and pre-eminent were both gravely 
damaged by the wine-cup. Mr. 
de Vere is pleased to allude to it 
as Alexander’s ‘swpposed intempe- 
rance ;’ and no doubt Arrian tries 
to excuse him, as does Plutarch, on 
the ground that his tarrying over 
the wine was from love of com- 
pany, not from sensuality. Of 
course; so it generally is. The 
historical form of drunkenness 
with Greeks, Romans, Persians, 
Gauls, Germans, and we readily 
believe also of Macedonians, was 
different from that of an English 
artisan who stands up at the bar of 
a gin-palace to enjoy his solitary 
glass. But the evidence of mischief 
from these Macedonian banquets is 
not to be sneered away. The be- 
ginning of ruin to the house of 
Philip was from the wedding-feast 
ofthe new queen Cleopatra; at which 
her uncle Attalus, when overfilled 
with wine,® prayed ‘that the gods 
would give to Philip a legitimate 
successor by Cleopatra.’ ‘Am I then 
a bastard, you rascal?’ cried young 
Alexander, and flung his cup’ at 
the head of Attalus. Philip rose in 


_ * A curious story is told, that the priest of Hammon tried to give an oracular reply 
im Greek; and not being deep in the Greek language, thought that ra:diov for a youth 
ought to be masculine; so, instead of addressing Alexander by w waidiov, O youth! 
or O my son! he said, w ma:dws ; and Alexander, in Greek fashion, instantly ‘ accepted 
the omen,’ declaring that the priest had addressed him by the title w wa: Avs, 


0 child of Jupiter! 
® dv rg wéty peOdwy. 


* *Seyphis pugnare, Thracum est,’ says Horace. 
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anger, and, sword in hand, tried to 
step across to his son; but his feet 
failed him, and he fell on the floor. 
‘Here is a man,’ said the youth, 
‘ who is preparing to cross into Asia, 
and is upset in passing from one 
seat to another.’ Evidently Alex- 
ander, as well as Philip, was already 
the worse for wine ; but that scene, 
in which he might have been slain 
by a tipsy father, must surely have 
impressed him deeply, if he remem- 
bered his own scoff. One who was 
planning to reorganise all Asia, one 
who knew the frightful mischiefs 
which a despotic king may inflict 
on himself as well as on others, 
when wine overmasters him, is not 
exempt from our moral criticism. 
The higher his intellect, the deeper 
is the censure deserved. But that 


Alexander was fond of wine, Plu- 
tarch regards as a fact, while he 
apologises for it. Alexander’s body, 
he says, had a delicious fragrance ; 
no doubt from his hot and fiery 
nature; for heat brings out aro- 


matic smells; and the same heat 
of body made Alexander addicted 
to drink and passionate («ai roricoy 
kai Ovpoecy). A history written of 
a king by another king, or by one of 
his generals, is not likely to allude 
to drunken bouts such as_ the 
customs of the nation sanctioned, 
except when special necessity re- 
quired; yet wine in this Macedonian 
tale plays a part previously un- 
known in Greek history. The de- 
fence of Alexander rests on his love 
of conversation ; but what was the 
talk which he most loved? The 
poison of flattery. Arrian, his 
defender, throws the fault upon 
those who extolled him as superior 
to Hercules and the other mythical 
heroes, and of course as far and far 
above his father Philip; but since 
Alexander never checked them, but 
manifestly enjoyed their praise, it 
necessarily became the staple of 
these feasts. At other times he was 
too busy to listen to such reptiles; 
the essential evil of his long sittings 
was, that there was plenty of time 
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for him to drink in such adulation, 
to the ever increasing disgust of 
Philip’s old soldiers. Q. Curtius 
regards it as a certain fact that 
Alexander himself was fond of dis- 
paraging his father’s deeds and 
exalting his own. The report of it 
even reached Italy, where his uncle 
Alexander of Epirus, who met his 
death in Italian battle, uttered an 
epigram which was re-echoed in 
Asia—that in Italy he had had to 
fight with men, but his nephew 
Alexander in Asia had alighted on 
women. No one can wonder thata 
king who inhis boyhood was already 
comparing his own future deeds 
with those of his father, should in. 
wardly boast to himself, after con- 
quering Asia Minor, Syria, and 
Egypt in less than two years, that 
he had far exceeded the deeds of 
Philip ; and with each new success 
new vanity and new arrogance 
entered his heart. In vino veritas. 
After wine bad sufficiently lessened 
his self-restraint, he was liable not 
merely to listen to praise from 
others, but to trumpet his own 
praise. The same wine sometimes 
affected the self-restraint of his 
comrades ; and he surely must have 
foreseen each possibility. 

Mr. de Vere wishes us to make 
light of his killing his faithful com- 
rade Cleitus; and since Cleitus 
could not be brought to life again, 
and Alexander was shocked at his 
own deed, of course all the Macedo- 
nians tried to comfort the king, and 
to accuse Cleitus as having provoked 
his own death. Arrian, a profound 
royalist, is very severe upon Cleitus; 
yet the fact comes out that Cleitus’s 
high words were elicited by the dis- 
paragement of King Philip, which 
Cleitus could not endure, whether 
from Alexander or from Alexander's 
flatterers. It is seldom indeed that 
one can attempt to guess the utte- 
rances of tipsy men ; but if you cut 
short either the long story of Arrian 
or the still longer story of Q. Cur- 
tius, you get something like this as 
the result: ‘ King Philip, my prede- 
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cessor,’ says Alexander, ‘was no- 
thing of a general compared to ME. 
In twelve years he did not conquer 
half of what I conquered in twelve 
months.’ ‘Stop!’ replies Cleitus ; 
‘remember that he never had the 
chance of fighting with Persians: 
he had to deal with stubborn Greeks. 
Besides, he never committed such 
a blunder as you did at the Gra- 
nicus, where you nearly ruined us 
all, and nothing but this right hand 
saved your life.” The last words 
Arrian regards as abominable and 
inexcusable from a soldier to a king ; 
and so, no doubt, all the flatterers 
urged: the greater the truth, the 
worse the offence. But the absur- 
dity is, to expect a man who is half- 
tipsy to retain prudence and mo- 
desty. Alexander, according to his 
warm admirer Plutarch, was of a ‘fu- 
rious and violent nature’ (payéaioy 
kai depdpevoy opodpwac); and now, 
being full of wine, of course he was 
uncontrollable. When reminded 
that he owed his life to Cleitus, and 
virtually all his after-successes, he 
could not bear such an amount of 
indebtedness ; and although all the 
armed men around, seeing his state, 
disobeyed his orders, he succeeded 
in snatching a weapon from one of 
them, and with it laid Cleitus dead. 
Might not one have hoped that such 
a tragedy would for ever have cured 
him of long drinking? But it did 
not. Indeed, Arrian, wishing to 
defend him, represents him as 
already*® somewhat corrupted into 
Asiatic depravity, implying that he 
was on the downhill track—not 
that we know anything so bad of 
Persian kings. 

Another grievous offence to Ma- 
cedonian feeling was, that he ex- 
acted of them prostration on the 
ground before him in Persian fa- 
shion. This was as detestable to 
Greeks as to Englishmen. It was 
emphatically the unmanning of free 
men. Aischylus puts into the mouth 
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of Agamemnon the sentiment of 
every Greek : 

Nor yet, in fashion of barbaric wight, 

Prostrate before me, mouth unmanly 

words. 

There could not be amore decisive 
proof that Alexander intended to 
destroy every vestige of Greek sen- 
timent and Greek freedom, and 
reduce them all to the level of Orien- 
tal slaves. Disaffection was inevit- 
able ; his noblest comrades were the 
most certain to disapprove; the 
basest took the opportunity of ca- 
lumniating them, and ingratiated 
themselves with the king by slander. 
We cannot know the exact time of 
this and that detestable whisper, 
nor whether it be true that Alexan- 
der tampered with Philotas’s mis- 
tress, and bribed her to report 
month by month whatever words 
of indignation Philotas might drop. 
Such is Plutarch’s account, who 
indeed represents Philotas as put 
to torture, and Alexander behind a 
curtain listening to every word; 
and when, overcome by suffering, 
Philotas uttered piteous entreaties 
to Hephestion the torturer, Alex- 
ander drew back the curtain and 
reproached Philotas with unmanli- 
ness. Plutarch in general is justand 
tenderhearted ; yet he can tell this 
horrible story without seeing how 
odious it makes Alexander. Arrian 
cuts the tale of Philotas short, but 
relates on the authority of Kin 
Ptolemy that he was killed by the 
darts of the Macedonians—equiva- 
lent tothe modern shooting of a sol- 
dier. On this comes a second deadly 
crime, to which Mr. Aubrey de 
Vere will hardly reconcile us. ‘Silly 
is he,’ said the Greek proverb, ‘who 
slays the father and spares the son.’ 
‘Silly shall I be,’ argued Alexander, 
‘if 1 kill Philotas and leave his 
father Parmenio alive.’ Parmenio 
had conquered Media for the king, 
and was there at the head of a large 
army. Letters are therefore sent 


* ‘For Alexander had already, in the matter of drinking-bouts, made innovation 
towards more barbaric manners.’ 
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with the utmost speed, to three ge- 
nerals in high command, ordering 
them to assassinate Parmenio while 
he is engaged in reading certain de- 
spatches, which are sent to put him 
off his guard. That they were all 
base enough to obey proves how com- 
pletely the Macedonian commanders 
were already enslaved; but the 
wrath of the common soldiers was 
extreme, and might have been dan- 
gerous. There can be no doubt that 
Alexander was now hated as much 
as he was feared. 

The accusation against Philotas 
had risen out of a real conspiracy 
of the pages when Alexander was 
in Bactria, of which, it was al- 
leged, Philotas had had knowledge. 
Philip had established the system of 
royal pages—youths of the noblest 
families, who waited on the king, 
acted as grooms, helped him to 
mount his horse, and hunted with 
him. On one occasion, when a 
dangerous wild boar rushed at the 
king, the page Hermolaus killed the 
animal with his dart. The king 
was enraged at losing his own 
chance of killing it, and ordered 
the page to be flogged. Such a 
reward for such a service was of 
course unendurable to a noble Ma- 
cedonian youth, who at once vowed 
revenge. Whether he would actual- 
ly have taken the king’s life we 
cannot now ascertain. Other pages 
shared the indignation of Hermo- 
laus. The evidence against them, 
according to Aristobulus, was swol- 
len by Alexander’s belief in the 
supernatural powers of a Syrian 
woman who was subject to ‘ posses- 
sions,’ and was allowed access to the 
king day and night, to warn him of 
danger. She was believed to have 
saved his life from Hermolaus. One 
thing only is here clear—that he 
knew himself to be hated, and 
through his suspicions degraded 
himself to precautions at once per- 
nicious and odious. One of the 
alleged conspirators, Dimnus, slew 
himself when he found what reports 
and beliefs were accepted ; the rest 
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were stoned to death, guilty or 
guiltless. For us it suffices to 
know that Alexander was definitely 
engaged in the task of trampling 
out the Greek sentiment of freedom 
from his own people. This is very 
unlike the task to which Mr, de 
Vere thinks he set himself, of re. 
deeming the world from barbarism, 
and irradiating it with Greek science 
and art, with the wisdom of Plato 
and Sophocles. 

Callisthenes the philosopher had 
been the tutor of Hermolaus and a 
great favourite with him. The 
flatterers knew that Alexander 
dreaded his honesty and his courage, 
and they laid a plot to force him 
to deliver his opinion on the ques- 
tion of prostration before the king 
by questions over the wine. Arrian, 
who calls him clownish or rude 
(aypocxoc), gives his speech at great 
length ; but no rudeness is apparent 
inittous. He says that he honours 
Alexander as the first of men, but 
different honours ure due to men 
and to gods ; that prostration is fit 
honour to gods only ; that Alexander 
would not approve of a low multi- 
tude voting a common man into the 
royal throne, nor can the gods be 
pleased with men voting a man 
into divine honours; that Darius, 
honoured by prostrations, was 
defeated by Alexander, to whom no 
prostrations had been used. Indeed, 
the great Cyrus, who first received 
such honour, had been chastised by 
the Massagetans, and the great 
Darius by other Scythians, as 
Xerxes and the later kings by 
Greeks. This discourse, says 
Arrian, violently displeased Alex- 
ander, but was acceptable to the 
Macedonians. Callisthenes after- 
wards distinctly refused to prostrate 
himself. He now was accused of 
having incited the pages to their 
conspiracy. That the mode of his 
death was uncertain, Arrian regards 
as remarkable; for Aristobulus 
says he was put in fetters and 
carried about wherever the army 
went, until he died of disease; 
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Ptolemy says he was first tortured 
on the rack and then hanged. 
Every honourable Greek philoso- 
her had now full warning to keep 
is distance from Alexander. To 
Aristotle the king had already sent 
from Asia a characteristiccomplaint, 
when the philosopher published 
some lectures. Plutarch professes 
to give the very words of the letter. 
‘Alexander sends greeting to Aris- 
totle. You do wrong in publishing 
your lectures. For wherein shall 
we excel other men, if you impart 
to them the instruction which you 
gave tous? But I, for my part, 
would rather excel men in the 
noblest experiences [science] than 
in military forces. Farewell.’ This 
is not in the tone of one who desires 
all foreign peoples to imbibe Greek 
science and philosophy, as Mr. de 
Vere fancies. 

The pride and violence of Alex- 
ander, his vices and his crimes, one 
by one, Arrian seems able to defend 
or excuse ; but when all culminates 
in his assumption and enforcement 
of the Persian dress, the historian’s 
eyes seem at last to be opened. 
‘I do not praise,’ says he, ‘his 
excessive punishment of Bessus’ 
(whom he first scourged and ex- 
hibited naked in a cage, afterwards 
cut off his nose and ears, and sent 
him to be put to death by his own 
countrymen), ‘and I confess that 
Alexander was enticed to imitate 
Persian luxury and barbaric cere- 
monialism; nor can I praise that 
he, being a Heracleid, wore Median 
vesture instead of his native Mace- 
donian, and assumed the Persian 
tiara instead of his own victorious 
garb. But if the mighty deeds of 
Alexander can teach us anything 
they teach this, that noaccumulation 
of outward magnificence conduces 
to any man’s welfare, if he cannot 
retain sobriety of mind (ew@pocirn).’ 
Let this be a set-off to Mr. de Vere’s 
other quotation from Arrian, which 
he says ‘is doubtless right ’—that 
Alexander assumed the Persian 
dress that he might appear not 
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altogether to despise the barbarians. 
The matter is indeed quite plain. 
He himself took three noble Persian 
ladies as his wives, one of them a 
daughter of Darius—a_ frank 
adopting of the Oriental seraglio, 
the curse of princes and nations. 
He induced eighty of his high 
officers similarly to take Persian 
wives. The marriages were all 
conducted with Persian ceremonies, 
and to all of them the king gave 
liberal dowries. More than 10,000 
Greek soldiers followed the example 
of marrying native women. The 
king had the names of them all 
registered, and sent marriage gifts 
to every one. Nothing is clearer 
than that he desired to shift his 
centre of support. Instead of 
depending on Greeks, who were 
sure to abhor and resist his striving 
after Oriental despotism, he aimed 
simply to step into the shoes of 
Darius, and let the Persians feel 
that their institutions remained 
unchanged ; they had only changed 
one king for another. To Mace- 
donians, and to all Greeks who had 
a particle of free spirit, such con- 
duct appeared treason to Greece, 
who had freely chosen him as leader, 
treason also to freedom. As 
Callisthenes said to his face, the 
progenitors of the Macedonian 
dynasty came from Argos to Mace- 
donia ; there, not by force, but by 
law, they were accepted as rulers, 
and received honour as men, not 
as gods. Surely the idea that 
Alexander was bent on imparting 
the blessings of Greek civilisation 
to all Asia is, in the face of the 
facts, only a wild fiction. 

And here the thought presents 
itself, What is the erudition of Mr. 
Aubrey de Vere? Has he enough 
knowledge of Greek to read Arrian 
or Plutarch for himself? A matter 
in itself slight moves strong dis- 
belief. Nine times in his drama he 
pronounces the name Kparepoc 
Cratérus. It would appear that he 
cannot ever have seen the name in 
Greek letters, common as it is, or 
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he could not make such a blunder. 
There is no ambiguity about it. 
Thus: 


p. 27. Or keen-edg’d, like Cratérus. 
I grant him— 

p. 74. But sacrilege. I scorn your words, 
Cratérus. : 

p. 79. Which by Cratérus, Ptolemy, He- 
phestion— 

p. 90. Forth, sirs, and meet them. 
Cratérus bide— 


This 


Let 


He is uniformly consistent with 
himself in the error. So too he 
pronounces Heraclides (p. 212) 
with short penultima, evidently un- 
aware that it is ‘HpaxAeién¢e in the 
Greek. The Niswan horses (irre 
Nigaio:) he converts into Nyswan 
(p. 164), misled by Nica, Nysa, the 
supposed Bacchanalian centre. In 
p-. 96 he makes the Macedonians 
talk familiarly of the philosophy of 
Epicurus, whom our books re- 
present as ‘flourishing’ half a 
century later. At that day Epicurus 
surely cannot have been known. 
On the whole, Mr. de Vere does 
not, primd facie, command any 


deference to his opinions ; else one 
might be curious to know, whence 
he gets his information that Alex- 
ander planned the conquest of Italy 


and Spain. ‘The empire which 
Alexander had resolved to create 
was that of the whole world. Had 
he lived, he must have created it 
.... had ten years more been 
accorded. But it was not to be. 
Alexander was not to tread the 
banks of the Tiber He 
had aspired to give to one small 
spot on earth’s surface, Greece, a 
power extending over the earth....’ 
Will he, perhaps, appeal to the wild 
speech in which he strives to per- 
suade his soldiers to march to the 
mouths of the Ganges, assuring them 
that the sea of Bengal joins the 
Caspian Sea, and that he will carry 
his army from the Ganges round 
Africa to the pillars of Hercules, 
“and so all Africa becomes ours’ ? 
How can a modern who knows any- 
thing of geography fail to see that 
if he was serious, he was a fool, 
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rather than a statesman with un. 
erring judgment ? 

The schemes of Alexander were 
wild enough, and it is not requisite 
to attribute to him what is wilder 
still. All his generals—and one may 
add, all his soldiers—knew that 
his dream of holding India to the 
mouths of the Ganges was morally 
and physically impossible. To ima- 
gine that the native Indians would 
submit voluntarily and become 
loyal to his sceptre, was simply 
ridiculous. Greek heroism and 
discipline must make the conquest ; 
but the entire military population of 
Greece was insufficient to garrison 
and maintain even the Persian em- 
pire, say nothing of India proper. 
Alexander showed admirable mili- 
tary judgment in choosing sites for 
Greek colonies, but he could not 
people them without unpeopling 
Greece. The vast drain of young 
men and mature men to fill his 
armies quickly made the native 
population decay, and the Mace. 
donian army there under Antipater 
crushed all that remained of liberty. 
Mr. de Vere whimsically says that 
Alexander was aiming ‘to give to 
Greece (!) a power extending over the 
whole earth,’ at the very time when 
he was actually trampling Greece 
itself, as well as Greek institutions 
and sentiments, under foot, training 
Persian levies to control what he 
regarded as Greek insolence, and 
putting forward native Persians, 
who willingly submitted to pros- 
tration andall Oriental servility, into 
high posts expressly as a curb on 
the Macedonians. It may even 
seem that from the day that Alex- 
ander set foot on Asia he abandoned 
all thought of returning to Greece. 
This explains his lavish giving away 
of Macedonian revenues. Like 
Achilles, that type of pride and 
royal egotism, he meant to conquer 
or die; at best Macedonia was 
nothing to him but a distant re- 
cruiting-ground. When Parmenio 
or any other general dropped the 
suggestion, ‘Is it not time to think 
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of home ?’ he at once treated it as 
disaffection. The desire of soldiers 
to return to their native lands and 
friends, was with him base and 
stupid ingratitude. On two occa- 
sions Arrian gives a very full 
account of his resentment, but con- 
densation is here desirable. After 
Alexander’s victories over the In- 
dian king Porus the army showed 
extreme reluctance to march farther 
eastward, and the dissatisfaction 
was too great and general to be 
dissembled. He tried to persuade 
them to march to the mouths of the 
Ganges, and his speech shows us on 
what motives he relies. ‘ He makes 
them rich by plunder; he shares 
toil and danger with them; no 
nation has yet withstood them, and 
none will be able. He will make them 
satraps over new and new lands. He 
gives them even now good pay. After 
they have overrun all Asia he will 
load them with riches, and either will 
let them go home, or will lead them 
home, or will make those envied 
who prefer to stay with him in Asia. 
Such were the base arguments by 
which from the beginning he had 
trained his soldiers to thrive on the 
misery of the conquered peoples. But 
. the army felt the toils, the wounds, 
the numbers who had perished, the 
little chance of carrying home a ro- 
bust frame: in short, they were 
home-sick :and, to his extreme dis- 
gust, he was forced to listen to an 
honest speech from his old officer 
Coenus, who, after long silence, ex- 
pounded to him the views and 
feelings of the army. Mr. Aubrey 
de Vere seems to think that the 
soldiers were fools and narrow- 
minded, and that, even years later, 
an inscrutable Providence, cutting 
short Alexander’s life, alone 
hindered the accomplishment of 
conquests far more difficult than 
any which he had achieved. If he 
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had economised his own strength 
and that of his Greek troops, he 
might doubtless have reigned over 
all Darius’s empire and over Greece 
in addition, but certainly not while 
he lavished Greek life recklessly. 
Mr. de Vere is indignant that 
Alexander should be spoken of as 
the Macedonian ‘madman,’ and 
evidently does not understand what 
is the justification of that epithet. 
It is because he was not satisfied 
with encountering inevitabledangers 
and losses, but gratuitously espoused 
and invented needless dangers and 
new losses. The battle of the 
Granicus was the first manifestation 
of this folly. His war against Tyre 
was a signal and needless cruelty, 
which might have been fatal to him. 
The Tyrians, having no aid from 
Darius, sentambassadors to say they 
would perform all his commands, 
except that they must receive neither 
a Persian nor a Macedonian force 
within their city—an island. If he 
had accepted this compromise, their 
fleet and their resources would at 
once have been at his disposal ; and 
as soon as the fortunes of Darius 
were manifestly irretrievable, the 
very small reserve of respect for 
Persian rule® was certain to vanish. 
But Alexander’s pride was inflamed 
that any exception or reserve, how- 
ever temporary, should oppose his 
absolute will. He sent away the am- 
bassadors in anger, and commenced 
a war which proved extremely 
difficult. In it he received and in-. 
flicted cruel wounds, wasting time 
and enormous effort. At the end 
he won a ruined city, having spoiled 
its site for ever by his works; and 
after all the slaughter in the siege, 
and frightful carnage in the final 
storming, he had the miserable 
satisfaction of selling into slavery 
thirty thousand Tyrians and fo- 
reigners who were in the city, 


* The case is not fully explained. Perhaps the Persian kings had so far honoured 
and gratified the Tyrians as to stipulate that no Persian force should enter their city. 
A highly reasonable request. 
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No other Greek general would have 
committed such’ an error, if we may 
not call it crime. Again and again 
we find him undertake dangerous 
and difficult enterprises, wasteful of 
Greek life, not because they are 
needful, but barely because of the 
difficulty. 

In Sogdiana there was a natural 
rock, supposed to be impregnable ; 
among the Paraitake a second 
rock; among the Bazeri (modern 
Caubul?) a third, which it was 
said Hercules had failed to take. 
He must waste blood and time to 
capture them all. The mention of 
Hercules instantly inflamed his pas- 
sion to outdo the mythical hero. 
When he came to the Iaxartes (the 
Sir Deria), the river which sepa- 
rated the Massagetan Scythians 
from the Persian empire, he of 
course found Scythian cavalry 
watching him. They shoot arrows 
into the stream to show him that 
he must not cross. It is an un- 
endurable insult, he says: he must 
chastise them. He crosses the 


river, undergoes hard fighting, takes 
credit for victory, but presently 


has to come back azain, half 
poisoned by drinking foul water, 
with no reward but needless blood- 
shed. Naturally, when he turns his 
back, they come over to help his 
enemy. But nothing so much de- 
serves to be called a wicked destruc- 
tion of his soldiers as his march 
through Gedrosia, the modern Be- 
loochistén. After the toils, wounds, 
and losses encountered to conquer 
in India territories which could 
not be kept permanently, he built 
a fleet of transports and sailed 
down to the mouths of the Indus. 
There he heard that no army had 
ever passed safe through Gedrosia ; 
that Queen Semiramis had at- 
tempted it, and brought through 
only twenty men, and the great 
Cyrus had come through with seven 
only. This immediately determined 
him to do (says Nearchus, his ad- 
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miral) what to them had been 
impossible. (The tales were, no 
doubt, mythical; but Alexander had 
an open ear to every lying legend, 
equally as to soothsayers and cata- 
leptic women.) All the sufferings 
elsewhere endured by the army 
were as nothing compared to this. 
Heat, want of water and of fodder, 
presently reduced them to the ut- 
most distress. They could not feed 
or water their cattle; they killed 
them for food. Alexander knew it, 
and did not dare to forbid it. The 
waggons had to be abandoned. 
They dug into the sand for partial 
supplies of water. A miserable 
stream and timely rain saved a part 
of the army. Many are said to 
have perished by excess of drinking 
after long thirst and heat, probably 
also after long fatigue and fasting. 
Alexander in the worst suffer- 
ing displayed great !° magnanimity, 
and, like the Hebrew king David, 
when water was brought to him 
that did not suffice for many, poured 
it out on the ground. The guides 
professed to have quite lost the 
tracks, and a miserable time had 
still to be endured. That he got 
through safe with any considerable 
part of his men, seemed to be a 
miracle; and meanwhile several 
satraps took great liberties, not 
expecting that he would ever re- 
appear. It cannot be pretended 
that such a king either economised 
his resources or acted as one who 
understood the difficulties of his 
own task. It is vain to talk of 
his statesmanship, when his mili- 
tary impetus and habit of sacri- 
ficing everything for the victory of 
the moment uniformly carried him 
away. 

His cruelties to the unfortunate 
and innocent Asiatics would not 
deserve censure from a Greek point 
of view, if they had proceeded 
from any long-sighted policy. Philip 
also was cruel to the Phocians 
where it served his ambition. No 





* Plutarch tells a story not unlike this on a different occasion. 
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one greatly blamed Alexander for 
his severity to Thebes; though all 
shuddered. He sold all the Thebans 
who survived his attack, men, wo- 
men, and children, into slavery, 
divided their country among his 
allies, and razed the walls to the 
ground. ‘This was intended to 
strike terror into every Greek city, 
and teach to all the danger of his 
enmity. Beyond a doubt it was 
politic, but not the act of one who 
desired to exalt Greece. It was in 
his uniform style of pure egotism. 
But his cruelties to the unhappy 
Asiatics who for the first time heard 
his name are repeated to satiety. 
He comes suddenly into Bactria, 
where is only one strong place, 
Cyrupolis. He captures five cities 
in two days, and massacres as many 
of the people as he can. He places 
cavalry round one city to intercept 
fugitives who might report his pre- 
sence to the next, lest the people 
run away into the woods and moun- 
tains and be harder to catch. 
Nevertheless the smoke of the burn- 
ing city gave warning. Tidings 
also of the disaster came, and the 


population took flight; but they 


were mercilessly slaughtered—un- 
armed and without discrimination. 
In storming these hapless and ut- 
terly weak places Alexander gave 
strict orders to kill every man, and 
make slaves of the women and 
children. (What the army could 
possibly do with so many slaves, 
and how they could be fed, here as 
elsewhere is unexplained.) When 
Alexander was wounded, as often 
happened, the Macedonians were 
made doubly ferocious. Nothing so 
bloody is ever imputed by the 
Greeks to Xerxes. Our historians 
would never have been silent had 
he committed such atrocities as 
they tell of Alexander. 
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And this may remind us of the 
burning of the palace in Persepolis. 
Alexander himself was afterwards 
ashamed of it, and so, apparently, 
was King Ptolemy, who represents 
it as an act of mistaken policy. 
Yorsooth, Xerxes burnt Athens, and 
Alexander wished to avenge the 
outrage! Had, then, the countless 
multitudes'! relentlessly slaugh- 
tered in pursuit, after his great 
victories, been insufficient revenge 
for ancient deeds? And did Alex- 
ander forget that Persepolis was 
now his own city, and that he was 
burning his own palace? Arrian 
elsewhere, in courtier fashion, says 
that Ptolemy, being a king, was 
likely to tell the truth; but he 
forgets that it must have been very 
painful to him to tell facts dis- 
agreeable to his royal patron and 
friend, on whose favour and suc- 
cesses his own fortune had been 
built up. Plutarch gives another 
account, which Mr. de Vere believes, 
that the palace was burnt under 
the initiative of the Attic courtesan 
Thais in the midst of drunken 
festivity ; that she was the mistress 
of Ptolemy; that Alexander was 
not master of himself when, with 
garland on his head and lamp in 
hand, he assisted and aided in the 
conflagration ; finally, that the 
Macedonians eagerly assisted, be- 
cause they thought it a certain proof 
that Alexander did not mean to keep 
Persia and live among barbarians. 
This is the more probable account, 
but it was morally impossible for 
King Ptolemy to publish it. 

One cannot read the details of 
battle, and fire, and ravage of 
peaceable homes, without seeing the 
vast amount of suffering, of star- 
vation, and of ruined prosperity 
entailed by this ruthless conquest 
over a vast area of country. If it 


_" In all mere estimates of force we may justly suspect timmense exaggeration. Ar- 
rian says that, after the last great battle with Darius, as many as 300,000 corpses 


of barbarians were 


gathered, and a far greater number of persons were captured. 


One may suspect that he wrote A, and that it has been corrupted to A, This would 
reduce the number to 40,000, and agree with Q. Curtius. 
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had been followed by a total over- 
throw of old corrupting despotism, 
and the introduction of nobler in- 
stitutions, we might say it was a 
dreadful price paid for a great good; 
but when Alexander carefully pre- 
served all the worst Persian insti- 
tutions, who will show us any good 
at all from it? So successfully 
did he act the part of a mere 
Asiatic, born in a seraglio, that 
Persian tradition, and the cele- 
brated Persian epic, represent him 
as a younger Persian prince who 
dethroned his own brother, and so 
succeeded to the throne. If we 
ask, Wherein did he improve Per- 
sia? we get from some the reply, 
‘He diffused a knowledge of the 
Greek language.’ Yet the Greek 


language and Greek literature could 
not save Greece itself from decay, 
nor from worse and worse corrup- 
tion, under the despotism which 
he imposed and bequeathed. He 
exposed his own life -recklessly, 
month by month, yet never took a 


single precaution for the benefit of 
the empire in case of his death. 
This is in perfect harmony with 
the essential egotism of his charac- 
ter. He believed himself the most 
generous of mankind, because he 
gave away the fruit of other men’s 
labour to his soldiers; and he fre- 
quently boasted that he retained 
nothing for himself, when he was 
claiming supreme power over all 
their property, their lives, and their 
honour. At the last, when they 
saw he was dying, they implored 
him to name his successor ; but to 
the question, ‘To whom do you 
leave the empire?’ he would give 
no other answer than, ‘To the 
strongest man among you.’ Here- 
by he entailed on Asia the new 
misery of twenty years’ civil war 
among his generals. 

The mischief to Greece in each 
new generation was worse and 
worse. Freedom was almost every- 
where crushed. All the young men 
had to unlearn patriotism, and 
accept the creed that to become 
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mercenary soldiers in Asia, or suffer 
conscription under a tyrant, was a 
life good enough fora Greek. That 
genius in Greece perished with 
Demosthenes is so often remarked, 
that it is difficult to understand 
how any scholars blind themselves 
to the evidence that Alexander was 
the assassin both of liberty and of 
genius. Of course the evil results 
from the overthrow of law and of 
all semblance of right could not 
appear at once. The vast system 
of standing armies undermined in 
Greece industrial pursuits, cultiva- 
tion of the soil, and family life, 
The same result, depopulation, fol- 
lowed in Italy from the demand of 
men for the Roman legions; and 
we cannot be wrong in tracing to 
the same cause the marked and 
steady decay of population in Greece. 
As to Asia, we have no documents 
to base assertion upon, but nothing 
visible denotes that under Mace- 
donian or Parthian despots things 
were better than under Persian. 
While princes are born in a seraglio, 
and practise polygamy from an early 
age, no royal dynasty is long equal 
to common men in body or mind. 
To join personal despotism to poly- 
gamy is fatal to all enduring good 
government; yet this is exactly 
what Alexander did. Of durable 
prosperity he laid no foundations. 
Military posts in abundance he 
planned and fortified; docks for 
ship-building he established on the 
rivers of the Panjab; but how 
could he hope to obtain allegiance 
from the people? He depended on 
mere force. When his back was 
turned they revolted. He might 
well say, as Napoleon I. said, ‘ Ah! 
I cannot be everywhere.’ When an 
Indian king—Musicanus—revolted, 
Alexander in revenge razed to the 
ground the walls of the cities which 
he had placed under Musicanus, 
and reduced the people into slavery 
(what he did with them as slaves 
is never explained, and this makes 
one hope there is exaggeration), 
and where he had himself placed 
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garrisons he dismantled and de- 
stroyed the citadels; an impotent 
mode of securing future submission. 
Musicanus, having been caught by 
the Macedonian Peithon, was sent 
back by Alexander to be hanged 
among his own people. It must 
surely be evident that Alexander 
could not always be an Achilles, 
and that the Panjab was certain 
to be lost to him the moment that 
it ceased to fear an overwhelming 
military force. The description of 
the army with which he conquered 
it, takes one quite by surprise, 
though in his letter to Darius after 
the battle of Issus he boasts that 
many who in that battle were in 
the king’s ranks now fizht in his. 
But in India the Greeks in Alex- 
ander’s army were so outnumbered 
by Asiatics that, if the king had 
died of the arrow-shot in his lungs, 
they feared to be massacred by their 
own auxiliaries. Were these to 
garrison all India for the king? 

We cannot wonder at the entire 
absence of prudence in a young 
man spoiled from childhood, intoxi- 
cated with military success, and 
bent on egotistical glory; but to 
extol such conduct as ‘ instinctive 
and unerring statesmanship’ is very 
delusive doctrine. ‘If I were Alex- 
ander [ would accept Darius’s 
offers,’ said Parmenio. ‘So would 
I, if I were Parmenio,’ replied 
Alexander, insolently and foolishly ; 
yet it is lauded as a right royal 
sentiment. Parmenio thought it 
better to accept treasure freely 
granted by Darius, and use resources 
accumulated in the past, than to 
seize supplies by wasteful and odious 
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rapine ; better to accept three solid 
countries with the whole sea-coast 
fronting Greece, and take time to 
consolidate the conquests and press 
lightly on the conquered, than to 
push farther at once and risk their 
communications with home; better 
to establish peace with Darius, even 
if it could not last very long, and 
secure their home predominance, 
than to make the quarrel with 
Darius implacable and give hope to 
all the Grecian enemies of Mace- 
donia. If Antipater had been de- 
feated in Greece, Alexander might 
have been ruined by it in Asia; the 
loss of a single battle by Alexander 
himself against Darius might have 
been fatal. Parmenio, it seems, is 
a stupid pedant in Mr. de Vere’s 
estimate. If his advice had been 
taken—if the Greek dominion had 
never gone beyond the Euphrates— 
we cannot be sure that the history 
of mankind would have been hap- 
pier, simply because vast contin- 
gencies always elude certain know- 
ledge. But, without rashness, we 
may say,—acquaintance with the 
masterpieces of Greek literary 
genius would even then have been 
diffused in the East among minds 
capable of appreciating them. 
Whether Parthians or Babylonians 
ever got much benefit from such 
literature, it is truly hard to ascer- 
tain; but high literary eminence 
does not need war to extend the 
sphere of its admiration. If any- 
one lay stress on such a result of 
Macedonian conquest, he confesses 
that it was very barren of good in 
Asia; that it was deadly to Greece 
is no theory, but manifest fact. 


F. W. Newman. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


(To THE 


IR,—The article on the above 
subject in your December num- 
ber is excellent so far as it goes, but 
does not, as I apprehend, quite go 
down to the root of the matter. 
Will you permit one who has taken 
a deep interest in our ‘ National 
system’ from its first introduction 
to supplement your suggestions with 
a few remarks? These will have 
reference, first, to the natwre of the 
system itself, and, secondly, to the 
mode of its administration. 

With reference to the former, 
I quite agree, as every unpreju- 
diced mind must, that the prin- 
ciple on which it was founded—- 
that of ‘combined literary and se- 
parate religious instruction,’ the 
principle so well laid down by the 
then Lord Stanley, the chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, in his celebrated 
letter to the late Duke of Leinster— 


is ‘ the best principle to be followed 
in a system of primary education,’ 
not only ‘in Ireland’ but in every 


country in the world. And had 
this principle been faithfully adhered 
to, and firmly carried out, in the 
mode of its administration, it would 
long since, I verily believe, have 
disarmed all opposition by its in- 
herent excellence, or, if not, would 
have deprived its enemies of their 
most effective weapons. 

It is not, however, my intention 
at present to recall past errors in 
the shape of unwise concessions to 
opponents who did not frankiy ac- 
cept the principle of the measure. 
Such concessions, at the instigation 
of one party, naturally excited the 
suspicions and hostility of others, 
and eventually endangered the whole 
system. That they were well meant 
does not prove that they were judi- 
cious. And yet in making them 
perhaps the commissioners were not 
so much to be blamed. Such con- 


EDITOR. ) 


cessions were the result of their 
position. As a national system of 
primary education, the system was 
in one respect defective ab origine. 
It was never meant, in fact, to be 
‘national.’ The grant of the British 
Parliament originally given to pro- 
mote primary education in Ireland 
was given to aid the benevolent 
efforts of private individuals, not 
to educate a whole people. With 
the exception of one paid commis- 
sioner and two secretaries, the ad- 
ministration of the grant was con- 
fided to gentlemen nominated 
indeed by Government, but chosen 
as representatives of the different 
religious communities, and who 
were expected to devote their time 
and attention to it pecuniarily un- 
remunerated. In its whole con- 
ception, therefore, it was more a 
benevolent effort on the part of Go- 
vernment to help those who were 
little able to help themselves, than 
an adequate system of education 
undertaken under the sense of 
national obligation. And in proof 
of this we may again refer to the 
above letter to the Duke of Leinster, 
where it is called ‘a system of 
national education for the lower 
classes of the community.’ 

As such, its success depended on 
the voluntary efforts of private 
individuals —the landlords, local 
gentry, and clergy of the various 
denominations—in founding schools, 
contributing to their support, and 
co-operating with the Board. As 
to the matter of contributing to 
the teacher’s salary permanently, 
this was done, and still is in some 
cases, by the local gentry, but where 
the patron was a clergyman in 4 
rural district, this he was himself 
too poor todo. The first applicant 
on behalf of a school the Board re- 
garded as the local patron; and 
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on his compliance with their rules, 
the Board aided him in building a 
school-house if necessary, provided 
ina great measure the school re- 
quisites, and endowed permanently 
a teacher of his own selection, if 
approved by their officer. 

But it is to be remembered that the 
ground previously was not quite 
unoccupied. What was called the 
‘Kildare system’ was in extensive 
operation in Ireland, and up to that 
time had been supported and fos- 
tered by the Government. This 
system was almost exclusively in 
the hands of the Protestant gentry 
and Protestant or Presbyterian 
clergy, and was consequently looked 
upon suspiciously by the Roman 
Catholic Church, and accused, not 
without reason, of being made an 
instrument for propagandism of the 
Protestant faith. The Protestant 
landlord, who had built a school- 
house, and appointed and endowed a 
teacher for the benefit of his ten- 
ants’ children, did not, it was 


thought, confine his care solely to 


their literary instruction. Where 
the patron was a clergyman, he 
considered it his duty to make all 
the children, whether Protestant or 
Catholic, duly conversant with the 
Protestant version of ‘the Word of 
God.’ Hence, when a more just 
and liberal system was inaugurated 
by the Government, it was hailed 
with acclamation by all members of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and all 
members of other persuasions that 
were truly liberal. 

But mark the effect of this state 
of things on the minds of our pea- 
santry. They were comparatively 
emancipated from the duty of pro- 
viding for the education of their 
own children. The possession and 
education of those children became 
the object of Church rivalry ; and 
to retain them in the old schools, 
or to force them into the new, taxed 
in some cases the utmost influence 
of the landlord or the priest. 
Henee ean it be wondered at that 
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Trish parents have contributed so 
little to the support of the school- 
master? Patrons were not exact- 
ing in the point of fees where they 
coveted the possession of the pupils. 
If the priest were too poor to endow 
his school, he had at his nod some 
needy dependent or ‘ poor scholar’ 
to whom the Government grant 
would be in itself a fortune. Over 
such teachers the patrons in both 
cases possessed full power. ‘ The 
parents had never, perhaps, been 
consulted as to their appointment, 
and felt therefore little obligation 
in contributing to their support. 
They were liable to dismissal at the 
patron’s will—up to a late period 
without even any preliminary notice. 
And hence, to the present time, the 
very unsatisfactory position of the 
National teachers in Ireland. 

But again, mark the effect of 
this state of things on the mode of 
action of the Board of Education. 
Grant that this was composed of 
gentlemen most honourable in 
themselves, and all disposed to 
carry out faithfully the intentions 
of the Legislature. Still they were 
chosen not on account of any ex- 
press fitness for that work, but as 
representatives of rival Churches ; 
and while we credit them with the 
best intentions, we must also credit 
them with the possession of like pre- 
judices or feelings to those enter- 
tained by those whom they were 
chosen to represent. It was, too, a 
primary condition of their action as 
a Board that they should obtain the 
confidence and support of the rival} 
Churches and local patrons. Like 
the Apostle, they must in some de- 
gree be ‘all things to all men, that 
they might gain some.’ And this 
must be said for the Roman Catho-- 
lic Church of that day, though her 
representatives were then a mi- 
nority on the Board, this confidence 
and support she gave them heartily. 
So long accustomed to oppression in 
this country, she welcomed readily, 
and met generously, the first honest 
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attempt of the British Government 
to treat her justly. Perhaps her 
then representatives at the Board, 
men of rare goodness of heart and 
breadth of mind, went even farther 
than a wise prudence may have 
justified ; for to the Protestant and 
Presbyterian members they con- 
fided, or certainly left under their 
supervision, the important work of 
drawing up and editing the school- 
books, the Scriptural extracts, and 
a small volume of Christian BPvi- 
dences. The latter afterwards led 
to one of the most serious discus- 
sions of the Board, and its exclu- 
sions from their list of school-books 
was the cause of the withdrawal of 
one of its most active and efficient 
members, Archbishop Whately, who 
had been its author. 

The Board’s efforts were not at 
first, however, met and seconded in 
the same conciliatory and confiding 
spirit by the other Churches. With 
the exception of a small body of 
truly liberal Nonsubscribing Pres- 
byterians, the Synod of Ulster led 
by the indomitable Dr. Cooke as- 
sailed it with all the choice epithets 
of ‘sacred rhetoric.’ Because it 
had published its Scripture Ez- 
tracts and Lessons from the Old 
and New Testaments, consisting 
only of historical statements and 
moral precepts, it was vigorously 
denounced as a ‘ Bible-burking 
Board.’ Because it relegated the 
reading of the Bible to the ap- 
pointed hour of religious instruc- 
tion, it was most unjustly accused 
of prohibiting the Bible in the 
schools. As a condition of his 
support, the wily Doctor finally ex- 
torted from the Board its first un- 
wise concession. By its original 
rules the teacher was enjoined to 
remove from the school or class- 
room, during the hour of religious 
instruction, all such children as did 
not belong to the form of religion 
therein taught. This was a com- 
plete bar, so long as it was adhered 
to, to the instruction of Roman 
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Catholic children by Protestant 
teachers in ‘the Word of God,’ as 
had been customary under the Kil- 
dare Place Society. The conces. 
sion was—a concession sanctioned 
by its acknowledgment of parental 
right and duty—that the child was 
only to be removed in case the 
teacher was requested by the parent, 
a request which it was anticipated 
would rarely be made by parents 
comparatively ignorant of school 
discipline, and especially where de- 
pendent for their living on the 
Protestant or Presbyterian patron. 
The same point was eagerly pressed 
on the attention of the Board by 
members of the Protestant Church, 
especially, in a lengthened corres- 
pondence, by Archdeacon Stopford. 
Can it be wondered at that the 
Board, constituted as it was, con- 
taining a preponderance of Protest- 
ant and Presbyterian members, 
should have finally conceded some- 
thing to their united representa- 
tions, hoping still to guard by its 
inspectors against any mischief, and 
at the same time secure a powerfal 
support ? 

I verily believe that, whatever 
secret attempts at conversion there 
may have been, very little mischief 
was done to anyone’s creed. But 
a very great mischief of another 
kind was generated. The door 
was opened for apprehension and 
suspicion on the part of their 
old supporters, represented by a 
minority on the Board, but outside 
the Board the vast majority. So 
long as the Roman Catholic Church 
was represented by such liberal, 
generous-minded men as the late 
Archbishop Murray and his con- 
fréres, no real harm was done; no 
mutual suspicions were excited, or 
allowed, at least, to disturb its har- 
mony. But ‘another king arose, 
who knew not Joseph.’ Cardinal 
Cullen was too devoted to Rome 
to suffer the faith of her children 
to be in the least endangered by 
the influence of Protestantism. 
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An inspector of the right kind—or 
one who had been an inspector— 
was duly employed to proceed to 
the north and west of Ireland to 
hunt up evidence of attempts to 
tamper with the children’s faith on 
the part of teachers or patrons. 
How much he really found it would 
be difficult to say. Considering the 
strength of Protestant zeal in Ire- 
land for the reclamation of ‘ deluded’ 
Papists, there was, no doubt, too 
much reason for suspicion. But 
the gentleman judiciously selected 
is well known to be richly possessed 
of that gift, not rare in Ireland— 
skill in ‘manufacturing a grievance,’ 
or making much ado about little. 
A formidable indictment, in the 
shape of a book, was preferred 
against the Board at the bar of 
public opinion,—an indictment that 
excited no little discontent without, 
and did not contribute to harmony 
and confidence within the Board- 
room. 

To remedy this state of things, 
or rather to disarm this hostility, 
Mr. Cardwell, when Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, representing a Whig 
Government, that depended very 
much on the Irish vote, was pleased 
to augment the number of Roman 
Catholic commissioners to an 
equality with Protestants of all de- 
nominations. Many of these com- 
missioners being judges of the land, 
members of the aristocracy, or gen- 
tlemen immersed in business, some 
living at a distance, can hardly be 
expected to give much time or at- 
tention to the Board’s proceedings. 
Except on special occasions, most 
of them can hardly be expected even 
toattend its meetings. The resident 
commissioner, a man of remarkable 
industry, and who was never sup- 
posed to be inattentive to the 
wishes of his spiritual superiors, is a 
Roman Catholic. The principal 
working of the system now depends 
upon him, and is not likely to run 
much counter to the policy of his 
Church. That the Board’s leanings 
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are in the direction of that policy 
is plainly evident from its action 
in the O’Keeffe case. It was also 
evident in the case of the teachers 
when claiming of their patrons, on 
dismissal, a reasonable six months’ 
notice, and which the clergy of that 
Church so vehemently opposed. At 
any rate, however honourable in 
their intentions, of which in their 
private capacity I have no doubt, 
as a Board of Education they have 
lost the confidence of al! sections of 
Protestants in Ireland, including the 
most liberal; and the truly liberal 
members of the Romish Church 
have disapproved of their proceed- 
ings. By the very fact of their 
position as administrators of a sys- 
tem of mixed education, a moiety 
of them, while in any degree true to 
their trust, expose themselves to the 
censure of their own hierarchy, .and, 
if true Roman Catholics, they must 
condone to their own consciences 
and the Church by favouring its 
policy so far as is possible. 

Now, in order to make our Irish 
system of primary education truly 
national two great changes, radical 
ones, are needed. To deprive it 
of its eleemosynary character, and 
to interest parents and the pub. 
lic in the education of the young, 
its local management is to be taken 
out of the hands of private patrons, 
as you have suggested. But, above 
all, another reform, to which you 
have not alluded, and without which 
all other reforms will avail nothing, 
is that its general administration 
should be taken out of the hands of 
private persons, and confided to paid 
officers responsible to the nation. 

On the one hand, why should 
Government confide to the disposal 
of private and irresponsible gentle- 
men, however honourable, the very 
large sum of public money that 
now constitutes the grant for Irish 
education? On the other, why 
should it ask Irish gentlemen to 
put themselves in a false position, 
without fee or reward to incur the 
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odium of their spiritual superiors, 
by carrying out the Government’s 
policy, however much they them- 
selves may privately approve it? 
Whatever our Irish National system 
at first was, and however intended 
‘for the lower classes of the com- 
munity,’ it has at length become 
‘national.’ Like Aaron’s rod, the 
rod of the National schoolmaster 
has ‘swallowed up,’ or displaced 
all other rods. The Government 
has at length come to recognise its 
duty to the young and ignorant as 
well as to the poor. 

As in the case of the Poor Law 
Board (if we are not to have a 
Minister of Education), let three 
paid Commissioners be appointed, 
representative of the three leading 
sects, or, better still, if possible, 
unconnected, representatively, with 
any sect, to carry out the system 
in its full integrity. Let these abide 
by the strict letter of the law—the 
law of ‘combined secularand separate 
religious instruction’—administer- 
ing it according to its true intent 
and purpose, without ‘fear, favour, 
or affection.’ 

Is this the way in which it is 
administered at present? In their 
desire to extend the system, the 
commissioners thus carry out the 
‘combined and secular’ principle. 
In the town of Kenmare I have 
seen rival schools in the same 
street—indeed, next door to one 
another, with nothing but a low 
wall between—one labelled ‘ Pro- 
testant National School,’ the other 
‘Catholic National School,’ and 
therefore both enjoying grants of 
public money from the Board. Into 
these schools the youths of the 
town must be gathered together and 
dismissed about the same honrs. 
Let the reader judge, then, of the 
beautiful arrangement made by the 
Board for enforcing its ‘general 
lesson’ —‘ Children should learn 
to love one another.’ In the town 
of Lurgan—a town the most noto- 
rious in the north of Ireland for its 
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party feuds and religious animosi- 
ties—the Board, at much expense to 
the public, built and established one 
of their excellent model schools. In 
no place was it more needed. But 
no sooner had they done so than, to 
show their regard for the principle of 
‘combined secular education,’ they 
endowed a Roman Catholic school, 
built expressly to keep such chil- 
dren out of their own model school. 
What wonder if religious animosity 
and party strife still are rampant 
in our country when our youth is 
educated in the spirit of party even 
by those whose express mission is 
to do the contrary? With public 
money we endow rival schools, and 
with public money we have, on 
stated anniversaries, to muster bo- 
dies of police and soldiers to preserve 
the Queen’s peace. 

Nor has the Board’s more private 
administration of the trust com- 
mitted to them been freer in many 
instances from blame. Composed 
as it is of men selected as the 
representatives of Churches, it has 
ever been too tenderly alive to 
the open clamour of sects or too 
impressible by underhand in- 
fluences. With a large number of 
model and vested schools scattered 
throughout the country, to which it 
appoints the teachers, besides the 
various offices of inspectors, clerks, 
and others under it, it enjoys, of 
course, a large amount of patronage. 
In filling the latter offices it has of 
late years, I understand, been apply- 
ing the test of competitive examina- 
tion. But still the one grand 
question as regards a candidate 
is his religious creed. Not that 
inspectorships are confined to mem- 
bers of one Church; but they are 
divided in some kind of ratio, 
and when a Catholic inspectorship 
becomes vacant, it is intimated 
that only Catholic candidates are 
wanted, and so in like manner 
of Protestant inspectorships. In 
their model schools, without any 
written rule to exclude others, their 
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almost invariable practice is to 
confine the head teacherships to the 
three Churches, the orthodox Pres- 
byterian, the Episcopalian, and the 
Roman Catholic. Thus the religious 
creed of the teacher is the first thing 
looked to. However superiorly 
qualified a member of another sect 
may be, he or she has no chance of 
such appointment. In two or three 
instances, indeed, members of the 
Unitarian or Nonsubscribing Church 
have obtained either head or assist- 
ant teacherships, because that body, 
on account of its early and uniform 
zeal in support of the system, pos- 
sesses one representative on the 
Board. But a much more numerous 
body—the Methodist—possesses no 
such representative, and therefore 
members of this communion, in the 
distribution of its good things, fare 
badly indeed. In non-vested schools, 
that the patron should appoint a 
member of his own Church as teacher 
is only natural; or if the children 
belong to a different communion, it 
may be politic in him to appoint a 
teacher of the same religion. But toa 
Board, entrusted with public funds, 
and appointed by Government to 
carry out the great work of national 
instruction on a strictly wndogmatic 
basis, the first qualification of a can- 
didate should be, at least after good 
moral conduct, superior ability to 
teach, where separate provision is 
made for religious instruction. 

Nor has the Board, at least in 
times past, been less attentive, it 
has been thought, to more personal 
considerations. No doubt they are 
all ‘honourable men;’ but if priest, 
parson, or Presbyterian minister 
wished to obtain from them a situa- 
tion for a member of his flock, a 
not unusual custom was to write to, 
or call upon, a representative of his 
Church, to interest him on his pro- 
tégé’s behalf, to get him to enlist 
support from other members of the 
Board ; and if his religion was no 
bar to the place in question, what- 
ever the candidate’s other qualifica- 
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tions, such efforts were not always 
unsuccessful. And how should it 
be otherwise when gentlemen are 
appointed to represent their respec- 
tive Churches on a National Board, 
and not to out the intentions 
of the Executive that appointed 
them ? 

The most imperative reform, 
therefore, demanded in the system 
is a reform in the mode of its ad- 
ministration. Let public funds be 
only entrusted ta paid servants 
of the State, who will be respon- 
sible to the nation for their dis- 
posal. On a late occasion, when 
our Irish Board of Education had 
evidently incurred the censures of 
the British House of Commons for 
its conduct in the O’Keeffe case, 
a difficulty was felt in calling them 
to account, because they were pri- 
vate, irresponsible gentlemen who 
voluntarily undertook a public duty, 
and Mr. Gladstone, then Premier, 
had to throw the protection of his 
wegis over them, promising that they 
would act better in future—a pro- 
mise we all know how indifferently 
they fulfilled. It is high time 
surely that our Irish system should 
be relieved from such perplexities 
and dead-locks. We have far too 
many wheels—wheels within wheels 
—on our locomotive of national 
education. Let the Government 
simplify these, and put it again on 
the original rails so firmly laid of 
‘united secular and separate reli- 
gious instruction.’ Let the working 
of the machinery be protected 
against all non-official intrusion. 
In the management of the poor 
laws we have none of these lets 
and hindrances, and dangers of an 
overthrow of the whole system. 
At present not a year passes, almost, 
that one section of our countrymen 
is not in alarm lest the principle of 
the education system should be 
tampered with, and another party 
in high hopes that it will finally 
give place to denominationalism, 
and to their Church be entrusted the 
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disposal of a large proportion of the 
national funds. 

But along with a change in the 
administration should come a change 
in the nature of the system, to make 
it truly national. Local taxation 
would relieve the system of its elee- 
mosynary character, would supply 
school requisites, and form a proper 
basis for the support of the officer 
who does the local work, and, 
above all, would cause those to pay 
who have hitherto contributed com- 
paratively nothing in lieu of the 
advantages they have derived from 
the system, either directly in the 
education they have received for 
their children, or indirectly in the 
improved intelligence of their work- 
men, and in the peace, good order, 
and industry of society around 
them. 

With local taxation would come, 
of course, local representation, or 
the institution of School Boards, as 
you have in England. This would 
transfer the local working of the 
system from the hands of private 
patrons (or at least act as an effec- 
tual check on their present absolute 
power) to the hands of those who 
should be most interested in the 
improvement of the rising genera- 
tion. The entire subjection of 
teachers to the will and pleasure of 
the patron has already formed the 
subject of no little agitation on the 
part of the former, and they have 
obtained at the hands of the Board 
a modified redress. The priest who 
clamoured loudly for the principle 
of ‘tenant right,’ refused to give 
to his own dependant the ordinary 
law of a six months’ notice before 
ejectment from his office, and even 
now can decline to appoint any 
candidate who refuses to forego the 
claim of the short notice of three 
months, as required by the Board. 
Now, it is simply monstrous that 
men who have been trained, partly 
by Government, to an important 
profession, and who are, in fact, 
the paid servants of the State, 
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should be liable to summary expul- 
sion from their office, even after a 
three months’ notice, at the whim 
or caprice of individuals who have 
never, perhaps, contributed one 
penny to their support. Whether 
the institution of School Boards 
would entirely get rid of this evil 
would depend, however, very much 
on the nature of their constitution. 
In many parts of Ireland the priest, 
parson, or local patron reigns su- 
preme; and if the absolute power 
of dismissal were lodged in a Board 
constituted under his auspices, the 
teacher’s position might not be 
much improved. But it would be 
only reasonable that the Govern- 
ment, which supplements his salary, 
should retain a veto on that dis- 
missal, or the right to satisfy itself 
that there was valid reason for it 
through the report of its inspector. 

To local taxation, and the insti- 
tution of School Boards, should be 
added the principle of compulsory 
attendance. The average attend- 
ance at the Nationalschools through- 
out Ireland, compared with the 
number of names on the rolls, is in 
a high degree unsatisfactory, and 
indicates so irregular and desultory 
a state of things as to be inimical 
to all progress. Besides, it is very 
unfair to the teachers, who are now 
paid partly by results. For instance, 
if a child fails to make ninety 
attendances, not including Satur- 
days, in the course of the year, how- 
ever efficiently he may acquit him- 
self otherwise, the teacher is entitled 
to no ‘result fee’ in his case. Nay, 
further, if a child enter the school 
but a half-year previous to the exa- 
mination, the ninety attendances are 
still required of him; and if these 
have not been completed, however 
effectually he has been taught in 
the meantime, the teacher can reap 
no benefit till a twelvemonth after- 
wards, and by that time the pupil 
may have left the school, and even 
the locality. This principle 1s 
evidently wrong in some degree, 
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where it makes the teacher’s part 
payment depend not on his own 
exertions, but on the desultory at- 
tendances of a child or the negli- 
gence of a parent. For the sake 
of all parties, therefore, a power 
should be given to the local Boards 
of enforcing attendance.‘ 

Complaint, however, has been 
made of late that a large proportion 
of National teachers are not ‘trained,’ 
and that but a small proportion 
could be classed as ‘ highly trained,’ 
according to the English standard. 
And this, it appears, is unfortunately 
too true, but the fault rests not 
with our Irish youths, but with the 
miserable provision made for those 
who devote their time and talents 
to the work of education, and to 
the mode of action of the Board, At 
first, indeed, and for many years it 
was quite impossible for local pat- 
rons to get trained teachers. They 
had to choose such as they had, and 
send them up to the normal school 
in Dublin for a short course of four 
months’ instruction, a miserable, in- 
adequate preparation for such an 
important office. It may be even 
yet that some of these patrons do 
not want teachers too ‘highly 
trained.’ Snufficient to them that 
they possess a very rudimentary 
education. Were they more highly 
educated, they would not be satisfied 
with so meagre a remuneration. 
They would not, perhaps, be so sub- 
missive to their superiors. And 
what is wanted, they ask, beyond a 
little reading, writing, and ciphering 
for instructing children ?! 

But surely the Board of Educa- 
tion, since its first appointment, 
has had ample time and opportu- 
nity fur remedying this state of 
things, and if it now wants trained 
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teachers it must have itself very 
much to blame. In the first 
place, should local patrons continue 
to appoint unqualified teachers, or 
to retain them in their office, the 
Board has the power to withhold 
from such any portion of the Go- 
vernment grant, and unless others 
could not be had, this it is the 
Board’s duty to do as trustees of the 
national funds. Let us now see 
what provision it has made for 
training and keeping up a supply 
of trained teachers. In addition to 
the normal establishment in Dublin, 
where it is supposed to perfect 
teachers for their office by a few 
months’ instruction, it has, with- 
in the last twenty-six years or so, 
built at the public expense twenty- 
six Model Schools throughout Ire- 
land, in which pupil-teachers and 
monitresses were to be expressly 
trained for the work of instruction, 
in which the former served an 
apprenticeship of two, and the latter 
of four years, after which they were 
taken up to Dublin, to be further 
instructed, trained, and classified. 
This plan surely was an excellent 
one. In twenty-five years, the boys 
and girls thus educated should have 
afforded a supply of trained teachers, 
even deducting the loss by deaths 
or marriage, to almost every school 
in Ireland. In the Model School with 
which I am best acquainted—one of 
the oldest certainly, but the smallest 
—provision was made for lodging and 
boarding eight pupil-teachers, be- 
sides the master and assistant-mas- 
ter of the male school, while in the 
female an equal number of moni- 
tresses were trained, but with no 
provision for their board and lodg- 
ing, nor that of the mistress and 
assistant-mistress. The training of 


’ Cardinal Cullen, in his examination before the Royal Commission of Inquiry into 
Primary Education in Ireland, when asked (query 27,143): ‘Do you think there is any 
necessity for a certificate of competency for a teacher?’ replied, ‘I think the country 
would be better off without so many certificates. I would not require certificates.’ And 


again, in reply to qu 


the poor oftentimes discontented,’ &c. &c. 


{ a | 27,150: ‘I would teach the children to read and to write, and to 
cipher as far as the rule of three and practice . 


. . . too high an education will make 
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such teachers, however, it was un- 
derstood, and even announced, was 
to be the school’s special work. 
The children in attendance were 
only the rude material to be worked 
upon, in order to fit the teacher for 
his duties. A strict examination 
was to be passed before such pupil- 
teachership was entered on ; with a 
period of two years’ training in the 
male department, and four in the 
case of monitresses, and the addi- 
tion of over four months in Dublin, 
in order to qualify them for their 
respective offices. This gave siz 
trained teachers annually—four male 
and two female—from this small 
model school, and with twenty-six 
more, the one in Dublin included, 
many of them much larger, at work 
throughout Ireland (some of them 
have nowexisted for over twenty-five 
years), surelyanample provision was 
made for an annual supply of young 
men and women duly qualified to 
teach. Was there any lack, then, at 
these model schools of boys and girls 
as candidates for training? Inever 
heard of it. Indeed, I am aware 
that at the one above referred to 
the supply usually exceeded the 
demand. 

How comes it, then, that after 
the lapse of a quarter of a century, 
with this supply annually going on, 
there is now a complaint of want 
of trained teachers in Ireland? My 
own experience certainly has not 
been that the supply has failed. 
I have known, and that re- 
peatedly, young persons unable 
to obtain any situation in the ser- 
vice, after spending over four years 
of their lives in this preliminary 
training, and passing all their exa- 
minations creditably, and who had 
afterwards to go to England for 
employment, or turn their attention 
to other pursuits. Indeed, so much 
was this the case, that I thought it 
had been for this reason that some 
years ago they lessened the number 
of pupil teachers and monitresses 
in training in the school referred 
to. Perhaps it was under a sense 
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of ecclesiastical pressure. No doubt 
the hierarchy did issue its ukase 
to its clergy, that they were 
not to appoint as teachers to 
their schools candidates so trained, 
But we, who live in Ireland, 
know that such candidates were 
still appointed. The clerical mind, 
we all know, has a peculiar faci. 
lity in explaining rescripts and 
evading decretals, it may be in some 
‘non-natural way.’ In this case the 
process is an easy one, the plea of 
agnorantia, Where they light upon 
a candidate well qualified, they ask 
no questions, but appoint him. 
Enough to them that he is qualified, 
without enquiring how he became 
so. And in other cases, where 
patrons do appoint candidates not 
qualified, the Board has full power, 
and it is its duty, to withhold the 
grant. It surely, therefore, is not free 
from blame, if after so many years 
of its existence as a Board many 
of the National schools in Ireland 
are under the management of in- 
competent teachers. 

We have, however, seen the ex- 
cellent provision it has made for 
providing teachers, in building model 
schools, and training candidates at 
the public expense. Let us see 
whether they took equal care, when 
trained, to retain their services. 
When a candidate was appointed a 
pupil teacher, there was at first an 
‘understanding,’ it is true, that he 
should devote himself to the work 
of teaching for the remainder of 
his life. But the Board exacted no 
bond from the parent to this effect. 
Formerly it did not require repay- 
ment for the two years’ board, 
lodging, and tuition it had given 
the youth at the national expense. 
Of late years, I understand, .it does 
require of the youth some partial 
compensation should he enter any 
other branch of the Civil Service. 
But formerly he was legally free to 
follow his own interests and wishes; 
and the consequence was, and still 
is, that nothing is more common 
than for young men of talent, after 
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the excellent education received in 
such course of training, to betake 
themselves to some more respectable, 
in the world’s eyes, and lucrative 
employment. Indeed, why should 
they self-devote themselves to the 
poverty and drudgery of a country 
schoolmaster, when clerkships in 
our banks, mercantile offices, the 
Excise, and other branches of the 
Civil Service are open to their 
competition? And this many of 
them have done, within my own 
knowledge. 

But now, what was the Board’s 
action in the case of those who 
were really anxious to fulfil the 
purpose of their education? To 
those the head and assistant-master 
and mistress-ships in the district 
model schools became a laudable 
object of ambition. These appoint- 
ments were at the Board’s own be- 
stowal. And if it truly valued the 
welfare of those schools, it would 
have confined such appointments 
not only to those ‘ trained,’ but most 
‘highly trained’ and classified, and 
whose superior manner and ability 
to teach best qualified them for the 
office. But was this invariably the 
principle of their selection? My 
own knowledge testifies the contrary. 
My experience is that private interest 
at the Board has had far more in- 
fluence than the school’s welfare 
or the candidate’s fitness. I have 
known those, and that repeatedly, 
who had not passed two years out 
of the four of their preliminary 
training as monitresses nominated 
at once, without previous examina- 
tion or classification, to be assistant- 
teachers in some of their best model 
schools. We may judge of the 
effect of such appointments, at once 
on the schools themselves and on 
the minds of those unjustly passed 
over. And we may conclude 
that, if the complaint now. of the 
lack of qualified teachers be just, 
the Board itself is not exempt from 
blame. 
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For my own part, I believe that 
whatever amount of truth may be 
in it, the cry at present has been 
got up for a purpose, with a view to 
sanction denominational, training, 
and to injure the old Model Schools. 
Those schools, if properly officered 
and conducted, could, I believe, 
turn out double as many trained 
teachers annually as our Irish 
National system, extensive as it is, 
could really absorb. Latterly the 
Board’s policy has been to discou- 
rage them, at least in the south of 
Ireland. And latterly another ery 
has been got up as to their expense. 
This is hoped to be an effec- 
tual appeal to John Bull’s parsi- 
mony. But let John ask himself, 
what do we Irish mean by asking 
him to button up his pocket in this 
case? John is not parsimonious 
where fleets and armies, police and 


judges, are concerned, and should 


he yield to Irish agitation, these 
may still be needed. A better in- 
vestment of his money he cannot 
have than in upholding schools de- 
signed to educate the future teachers 
of the Irish race, to make them in- 
dustrious, loyal, and law-abiding 
citizens. Lethimbyall means uphold 
these schools, as the only true abodes 
of ‘free’ primary education, educa- 
tion untramfnelled by the fear of 
any priesthood. He has now within 
his grasp the machinery, ready and 
well fitted to make Irish men and 
women as intelligent, peaceable, and 
industrious as any subjects of her 
Majesty. Let him put a pilot at 
the helm, who will ‘ well and truly’ 
steer the vessel of Irish Education. 
Long enough has she been kept 
veering to every point of the theo- 
logical compass, according to every 
wind of faction. It is time that she 
were steered right ahead to intel- 
lectual light and liberty. They 
would have much to answer. for 
who should hand her over to Ultra- 
montane guidance. 
J. 0. 


0} co 
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LETTER OF HEMSTERHUYS ON ATHEISM. 


F it is a conspicuous glory of the 
little territory of Holland that it 
should have furnished to the annals 
of literature some names of the very 
highest rank—as, for instance, those 
of Erasmus and Grotius, who, in the 
first and second periods of the 
Reformation controversy, were 
leaders of the thoughts of men 
throughout Europe—it may likewise 
claim the credit of having been 
abundantly fertile in intellects of 
the varying degrees of distinction 
below them. It would be long to 
cite the historians, men of science, 
and classical scholars whose names 
are more than shadows even to the 
‘general reader;’ while book col- 
lectors, and those who love to tread 
the byways of learning, are aware 
of Batavian doctissimi with name 
latinised into even more than their 
native uncouthness, numerous as 
the bridges in Leyden. The casual 
tourist who has visited the senate 
room in the famous university of 
that city may well own to some 
bewilderment when lifting his eyes 
to the portrait-covered walls, where 
black academic gowns and the grey 
hairs of wisdom bid him pay homage 
to the memory of such and such 
a worthy, great once as an oracle 
in books or Nature’s lore: but to 
our Dryasdusts their bidding has 
still a meaning. 

Eminent in their day, though, 
probably, to the ‘general reader’ 
lately referred to wholly unknown 
save by their Latinised patronymic, 
were the two Hemsterhusii, fatherand 
son, luminaries respectively of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries. Unlatinised, their name in 
Friesland dialect appears to be com- 
pounded of heem, a piece of ground 
enclosed by a dyke, ster, stars, and 
huis, house; but with what precise 
significance as a whole, we are not 
able to say. 

Tiberius Hemsterhuys was ap- 


pointed Professor of Philosophy 
and Mathematics at Amsterdam in 
1605, when he was only twenty 
years of age; and afterwards held 
Professorships of Greek and of 
History at Franecker in Friesland, 
and at Leyden. He was great asa 
mathematician, but his principal 
devotion was to Greek literature 
and philology. He collected a fine 
library, and the careful instruction 
which he gave his son was mainly 
instrumental in imbuing the mind 
of the young Francis with a love of 
the letters and arts of antiquity. 
But though familiar with the poetry, 
the sculpture, and the numismatics 
of Greece especially, the prevailing 
bent of Francis Hemsterhuys was 
towards the study of the Platonic 
philosophy. To use the language 
of one of his biographers, he syringed 
his veins with the language and 
genius of the Greek sage; and it 
was not without reason that he 
acquired the sobriquet of the Dutch 
Plato. 

Now the life-span of Francis 
Hemsterhuys fell on the lines of 
that great philosophical movement 
on the Continent which preceded 
the French Revolution. Born in 
the earlier part of the eighteenth 
century, he died in 1790, at about 
the seventy years’ term allotted in 
Scriptural phrase to man’s earthly 
pilgrimage. The time of his man- 
hood was a time when the opinions of 
the French Encyclopeedists and their 
school—of Diderot, D’Alembert, 
D’Holbach, and a host of brilliant 
writers besides—were reigning over 
the current philosophy; when, by 
most who prided themselves on 
their scientific proficiency, sheer 
materialism was supposed to supply 
the answer to every question 
respecting the motive forces of 
nature, man’s origin, and his ulti- 
mate destiny. 

Here and there, however, there 
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were some reactionary eddies beside 
the main current. Materialistic 
conclusions did not satisfy all even 
among those who held that induc- 
tion from ascertained phenomena 
was the only basis on which man 
could deal with life’s problems. 
Some thinkers revolted against the 
assumption that to the world of 
sight and touch everything was to 
be referred. They affirmed that 
metaphysical science also had its 
facts and its postulates; and that 
these, fairly considered, and apart 
from Revelation, which was alto- 
gether out of court for the purposes of 
that special issue, led irresistibly to 
the belief in a great First Cause, of 
infinite power and moral attributes; 
and in the soul’s responsibility and 
immortality. 

Of the philosophers who took 
their standing point on this ground, 
none was more sagacious, zealous, 
and learned than Francis Hemster- 
huys. He held a Government ap- 
pointment at the Hague, being 
First Commissioner of the Council 
of State, and dwelt in a street 
called the Laan in that demure and 
respectable city. Conscientious in 
the discharge of his official duties, 
his choice. led him to devote all his 
spare hours to letters and philosophy. 
He wrote many treatises and dia- 
logues on the Socratic model, and 
composed in lucid and elegant 
French. 

One romance there was in the 
life of the placid Batavian sage, and 
that was his attachment, partly sen- 
timental, partly philosophical, but 
perfectly virtuous, to Amelia Prin- 
cess Galitzin, wife of the Russian 
ambassador at the Hague. To this 
lady, under the name of Diotima 
(the female friend of Socrates), he 
dedicated most of his metaphysical 
dialogues. She called him her 
Socrates, and the correspondence 
they kept up, both during and after 
the princess’s residence at the 

ague, evinced a remarkable con- 
geniality of soul and community of 
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interest in the greatest themes of 
human speculation. Hemsterhuys 
converted the princess, whose mind 
had been touched by the sceptical 
principles of her husband’s coterie, 
to a firm belief in God and immor- 
tality. Ultimately, under other in- 
fluence, she became a devout pro- 
fessor of Christianity, according to 
the dogmas of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Here the ‘ Dutch Plato’ 
did not follow her, but their friend- 
ship continued on generous prin- 
ciples of mutual toleration and 
appreciation. We give these par- 
ticulars as introductory to a letter 
written by Hemsterhuys to his 
Diotima, in 1787, on the subject of 
Atheism. As marking the position 
claimed by the theistic philosopher 
nearly a hundred years ago, against 
the men of science who admitted no 
causation but what matter itself 
was supposed to be capable of ori- 
ginating, it will have its interest for 
those who, in the eager speculations 
clustering round the inductions of 
our Lyells and Darwins, our Tyndalls 
and Huxleys, have seen how the 
great problem of force and its origin 
pre-eminently disturbs and perplexes 
minds in the present stage of human 
advancement. 

Christianity was of course beside 
the argument, as regarded the im- 
mediate purpose of Hemsterhuys. 
He aimed at negativing the as- 
sumptions of materialists on the 
ground of reason, and showing that 
there was a range of facts in human 
existence of which their system 
failed to take cognisance. From 
his other expressed opinions, how- 
ever, it is known that he held 
Church dogmas very cheaply, and 
that though he spoke reverentially 
of the teaching of Christ, he was 
without that belief in its Divine 
authority which the idea of Revela- 
tion presupposes, 

To elucidate some phrases in 
Hemsterhuys’ letter on Atheism, 
we may observe that he advanced 
a special theory, much contested, 
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at least as to its wording, by 
the metaphysicians of his time, 
of a ‘moral organ’ or distinct 
faculty of the soul analogous to the 
organs of sight, touch, smell, &c., 
by which certain spiritual aspects 
of the universe might be not less 
surely apprehended than is the ma- 
terial side of the universe by those 
other organs aforesaid. The uni- 
verse, he said, is known to us only by 
such of its attributes as our organs 
are framed to recognise. To argue, 
therefore, as to its essential nature, 
its causation, &c., merely from the 
ideas received by our limited facul- 
ties, is, and must be, absurd. In 
ths progressive purification and 
exaltation of man’s being which 
may be looked for in this or an- 
other life, other organs, it is to be 
expected, will be developed, which 
will show us the universe under 


new aspects. But even at present 


the ‘ moral organ,’ and the infiuences 
to which it leads, do disclose a 
series of facts independent of those 
which matter furnishes to our bodily 


senses, 
We now give the letter itself: 


DIOCLES TO DIOTIMA. 


Most BeLovep Diorrmma,—aAll that 
we know from history concerning 
man and his kind, teaches us that 
Atheism is of much posterior growth 
to worship or religion ; consequently 
that it is born of reflection, which 
supposes the acquired possession of 
a certain amount of enlightenment. 

It is the very nature of man 
which indicates to him the road to- 
wards a God, a worship,.a religion, 
of whatever kind they may be. 

I admit that regret for a hero, a 
sage, or a benefactor, who has just 
quitted life, may cause me to hope, 
and consequently imagine, that he 
may still be in existence; but this 
feeling leads me at the utmost no 
further than to the happy ancestors 
of Fingal, or to the Lares of the 
ancient Persians and Etruscans. 

I admit that fear, whether natu- 
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ral +6 man on-account of the weak. 
ness of his physical. defences, or 
accidental ‘to him from the _ logs 
of some of his original faculties, 
prompts us to implore help from 
all surrounding objects; but this 
brings us no farther than to those 
brambles of which a Demosthenes 
begged quarter. 

But the magnificent spectacle of 
the universe, the imposing aspect 
of the sun, of a star-spangled sky, 
of a rainbow; the infinite varieties 
of nature acting all at once through 
man’s different organs upon the 
immense void of his imagination, 
fill it up entirely ; and the first re. 
sult is only a vague and indeterni- 
nate, but violent perception,.without 
any definite idea appertaining. Time 
disentangles the chaos. Different 
objects group themselves, or isolate 
themselves, or take detached posi- 
tions, and the ideas of number and 
of size begin to emerge. That first 
vague and indeterminate perception, 
that general agitation of the soul, 
changes into ignorant wonder; im- 
mediately afterwards, with an effort, 
bursts forth the sigh of admiration ; 
and man, without well understand- 
ing himself, is conscious from it 
already that he longs and adores. 
This is the first moment when the 
moral organ is evoked. 

As soon as man begins to dis- 
tinguish between objects, their vast 
quantity makes it inevitable that 
he should fix his attention chiefly 
on what appears to him the most 
brilliant, beautiful, and grand; and 
this object naturally becomes in his 
eyes a sort of superlative of all the 
rest. 

Now to me it seems far from 
absurd that thenceforth this ineli- 
nation towards the object which has 
most powerful effect, should pro 
duce, even in certain animals b- 
sides men, actions denoting some 
sort of worship, as in like manner 
vehement affection produces in all 
animals actions, or analogous ex 
pressions, indicating joy, sadness, 
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ir; from which, indeed, we 
have derived the first elements of 
language. 

I shall not push further this 
natural and simple progress of man 
towards the obscure apprehension 
of a something above him, on which 
he feels himself to depend. It is 
enough for us to have seen con- 
vincingly, if I am not deceived, 
that no germ of atheism can find 
a soil in the cradle of hnmanity. 

I do not here speak of the moral 
organ, nor of the sensations de- 
rivable from it in so far as they are 
capable of leading to a knowledge 
of the Divinity; because this organ 
differs so immensely in different 
individuals, and has hitherto been 
so little analysed, that as yet it is 
far from being universally accepted 
as a fact. 

Man, affected by this vague and 
brute sensation of a Power above 
his own, multiplying his signs, en- 
riching and regulating his imagina- 
tion, and exercising his intellect, 
in order to get something to his 
advantage out: of this power, en- 
deavoured to transmute the afore- 
said vague sensation into a distinct 
idea. To the theory which he now 
called God he gave a figure, an 
outline, a certain definite existence ; 
and this God became an object, to 
which his imagination and his intel- 
lect could attach themselves. 

The moral side of his nature de- 
veloping itself, and gaining more 
and more exercise by reason of the 
constant increase of relations be- 
tween the different members of the 
human family, he proceeded to 
ascribe moral qualities also to this 
god of his conception; and the re- 
sult of these two Operations was, 
that he had created a god in his 
own image, leading onwards by a 
natural process to the creation of a 
plurality of gods. 

At the birth of philosophy and 
reflection, that is to say, when man 
had acquired a sufficiency of ideas 
and of signs to contemplate, com- 
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pare, compose, and reflect, the first 
objects which presented themselves 
to his intellect all had relation ,to 
physical existence. Everything was 
definite, had outline and figure; 
and finding it easier to deal with 
things of this precise nature, so 
analogous to his grosser organs, he 
neglected the study of his internal 
sensations to occupy himself only 
with ideas derived from external 
objects. 

Now man, or, rather, every intel- 
ligent being, has one _ speciality 
which is extremely curious, and 
deserves to be carefully analysed: 
it is his propensity, from the first 
moment of active thought, to run 
after causes; whether the reason of 
this be that in feeling himself to 
be a cause every time that his will 
determines and acts, he seeks the 
self, the agent, the principle homo- 
geneous to his own will in all that 
he beholds; whether it is that his 
attraction towards the beautiful, the 
rich, the simple, and the perfect 
leads him to that connection of 
cause and effect which makes up 
a harmonious whole; or whether, 
again, he flatters himself that in 
mounting upwards to the Cause he 
shall find some ray to light him in 
his descent towards that future 
which bids him onwards. 

Man, then, applied himself to 
seek the cause of the entire uni- 
verse. But as this cause, to be but 
very imperfectly expressed, would 
require not only the whole mass of 
signs appertaining to our physical 
ideas, but likewise all that could 
serve to express the infinity of our 
sensations, it is evident that man, 
in this state of immaturity, would 
have done well to content himself 
with acquiring a knowledge of the 
structure of the universe. To gain 
this knowledge he formed the gene- 
ral idea of matter which his ex- 
ternal organs distinctly indicated to 
him. From thence to the ‘atoms’ 
there is but one natural and neces- 
sary step. The atom, little in reality, 
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but definite and palpable, is the 
ultimatum of all visible and tangible 
essence. All the atoms together 
compose the universe. 

And then man’s ingenuity pro- 
ceeded to add, with ready facility, 
the only thing which seemed 
wanting to the complete solution 
of the problem, by attributing 
to matter a certain principle of 
intrinsic movement belonging to 
its nature. By means of this oc- 
cult quality he thought to be able 
to give us, as it were, ocular de- 
monstration of the principle, de- 
velopment, and eternity of the 
Universe: and the sages of that 
time adopted, as a complete solu- 
tion, the axioms that the universe 
exists, and that it is such as it is 
because it exists and is such. Here 
was atheism simple and complete. 
A Divinity became superfluous ; 
and the gods which men had formed 
for themselves out of objects fan- 
tastic and ridiculous, only preserved 
their authority for a time among 
the people in the same way that 
monarchs and despots do; that is 
to say, by means of the ministers 
who surround them. 

Nevertheless men had remarked 
a certain sort of regularity in 
the sequence of phenomena. An 
apprehension was felt of some in- 
ternal principle which had the 
power of modifying matter, and 
to which the appellation of soul 
was given; and from thence to the 
infinite probability of a Modifier 
of the Universe there was but one 
step. 

Then Socrates, that wonderful 
being, appeared, and was the first 
who bethought himself of turning 
his thoughts in good earnest upon 
his inner self. There he found a 
world rich in a very different sense 
from that which his physical organs 
displayed to him; a world, the pro- 
ductions of which can only passively 
be perceived, whilst in the other, 
man has some little experience of 
what it is to produce. It was in the 
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regularity of nature that Socrates 
detected the existence of laws; and 
through that medium his intellect 
raised itself to the Supreme Legis. 
lator, who creates at the same time 
both the things themselves and 
their laws, and of whom the phy. 
sical world only reveals to us a 
glimpse, without being able to give 
us a distinct idea. 

In a word, the true knowledge of 
the Divinity, in so far as man is 
capable of such knowledge in this 
category,and the sole reasonable wor. 
ship, resided only within the minds 
of those individuals who, after the 
example of Socrates, had observed 
the finite nature of the physical 
world, and the infinite nature of 
that other world to which they felt 
themselves by their essence to be. 
long. 

Among the rest of mankind the 
political principle which marches 
always in the van, and tends con- 
stantly towards the end it proposes 
to itself, which modifies gods, 
oracles, virtues, vices, wisdom and 
folly, according to its aims, had 
appropriated every species of reli- 
gion and worship; and, obliged 
at last to mingle with them some 
philosophy or other, in order to 
give them an authority more or 
less permanent, the result was those 
whimsical combinations which we 
have seen since in all ages; combi- 
nations which often make such an 
absurd monster of the Divinity, 
that it ends by destroying itself; 
and this gives birth to a second 
atheism, based on very natural 
incredulity. 

In the later barbarous ages the 
state of philosophy and of religion 
was so pitiable, and to such a 
height had risen the infinite abuses 
which stupidity had during a long 
period made of the admirable ideas 
of Plato and Aristotle, that it would 
have been absurd to attempt to 
disentangle that frightful chaos and 
re-establish order in it. 

Descartes was one of those whom 
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this truth strack most forcibly. 
He judged that first and foremost 
it was necessary to destroy this 
monstrous despotic philosophy: a 
bold project, which he executed 
nevertheless with much dexterity 
and address. He took the only 
course there was to take. He 
created a new philosophy which 
fundamentally was worth little 
more than the old, but which he 
rendered so perfectly analogous to 
the ingenious bent of his age, that 
he flattered and won over all the 
world while giving the reins to an 
imagination as lively as it was ill- 
regulated. Every one felt proud 
of being able to fashion a philo- 
sophy according to his own taste, 
and the monster of precedent was 
struck down. 

This ardent imagination, so re- 
cently delivered from its chains, as 
yet untamed and uncurbed, found 
nothing obscure nor impossible. 
The same effort which formerly had 
been able to compose a universe 
from matter could now make a 
god of it; and hence took birth 
that equivocal and protean atheism 
which, lending itself to any inter- 
pretation, gives us to discern, as we 
prefer, under the same figure, either 
a chaos or a divinity. 

Meanwhile great minds, thrown 
out of work, picked up that pre- 
cious germ of geometry which the 
deep-thinking ancients had known 
how to abstract from the physical 
world. On this germ they bestowed 
careful culture, and from it they 
made to issue forth an intellectual 
world, almost as rich in appearance 
as the world really sensible and 
moral, of which Socrates had made 
discovery. 

Nevertheless, all that these la- 
borious efforts had achieved was as 
yet reducible to two things, both 
very important to the interests of 
truth. One, that the best exercise 
that was possible had been given 
to the intellect; the other, that 
men had become so familiarised 
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with truth, as such, as to seek it 
everywhere. As yet, at bottom, this 
beautified geometry was nothing 
but a spectre without body; or 
rather it was simply a working 
tool. It might be compared to the 
lyre of Orpheus, which could only 
attract animals and plants when 
accompanied by the sublime accents 
of its master. 

At last Geometry was taken hold 
of by some men of commanding 
genius. The Keplers, Newtons, 
Huyghens’s, brought her back to 
the domain of Physics, from which 
she had started, and to which she 
now communicated all the beauty 
she had acquired during the time 
that physical science itself had re- 
mained in abeyance. She gave her 
also more definite outlines, clothed 
her with the livery of truth, and 
revealed and proved to her fixed 
laws in matter, of which the suc- 
cession of phenomena established 
the truth. 

Up to that time man had good 
reason to be proud of his labours. 
He had arrived at comprehending 
what he saw and what he touched. 
He had cleared up the various 
phases which the universe reveals 
to his senses. He had created a 
mechanical science capable of modi- 
fying matter for his needs, and had 
in some sort subjected the domain 
of physics to his empire. 

He was ignorant still, as a being 
of limited faculties; but he knew, 
as a being endowed with sapience, 
never abandoning his hold of this 
divine geometry. 

And this was the condition to 
which Newton and his fellows 
brought our knowledge in physical 
science. Allin it was true. They 
did in effect penetrate up to a cer- 
tain point the works of God; they 
demonstrated, by visible and pal- 
pable effects, the laws and the 
reality of motion, of attraction, of 
gravity, and of the many other 
forces, or different modifications of 
one and the same force, which 
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manifested themselves in Nature, 
and these great men were never 
ashamed that they were ignorant 
of‘the underlying Cause. The re- 
sult, as regarded themselves, was 
that the immense increase of their 
réal knowledge, and still more of 
their real ignorance, made them 
see and adore from a nearer point 
of view the great motor power. 
Now, if at this epoch men had 
happened to make similar efforts 
with similar success in the world 
of metaphysics, we should have 
witnessed the whole sum of light, 
and I may venture to say of happi- 
ness, of which man is susceptible 
upon earth. Newton had been as- 
tonished at his own discoveries, as 
he well might be, but his vast good 
sense recognised their limits. His 
successors were astonished; and 
proud of having learnt so much, 
and jealous of his glory, they coveted 
to know all that the great man had 
contentedly ignored. They saw 
the wonderful effects which his 
sublime system of mechanics en- 
abled them to produce on the matter 
under their hands. Then they pro- 
coeded to this deduction of reason : 
if the causes of attraction, of 
ravity, of motion, of thought, and 
of all that belongs to the so-called 
metaphysical world, be actually 
matter, though matter much finer 
and more subtle than what our 
imperfect eyes behold, it should 
follow that it must be possible to 
apply our system of mechanics to 
that finer species of matter, so as 
that it should produce those same 
effectsof gravity, attraction, thought, 
&c., which we behold: Now if our 
imagination is happy enough to 
divine mechanisms or modifications 
which ought necessarily to produce 
the same effects, it becomes evident 
that: all we see in Nature is matter, 
modified after a certain fashion; 
so’ much the more as we can see 
nothing, touch nothing, smell no- 
thing which is not matter. 
‘Here we have our magnificent 
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imaginations set going as in the 
time of Descartes, but with this 
difference, that in our days they 
find themselves much more abun. 
dantly furnished with ideas, after 
having passed through the century 
the most fertile in ideas of all kinds 
that has ever been; and it may be 
that Descartes, who had been com- 
pelled to construct his whimsical 
philosophy in order to attain his 
end, would have been somewhat 
afraid of setting in motion imagina. 
tions as robust as ours are now. 

Never, perhaps, have men ex. 
pended so much ingenuity in round. 
ing off a system, and giving it 
facilities for extension, as the mate- 
rialists and the fibrilists have placed 
in the light framework of their 
globules, their conoides, their fibres, 
their links, their matters affluent 
and effluent, devised to bind to. 
gether physics, metaphysics, and 
everything, and giving to the sum 
total of the universe a charming 
homogeneity, the simplicity § of 
which renders useless and super. 
fluous any other principle than 
that of autonomous matter. 

The invincible attraction of this 
system may be judged of when we 
see even certain philosopher-theo- 
logians, who, however otherwise 
fervent in their orthodoxy, often 
rashly risk the authority of the 
= of the existence of the 

od whom they serve, in order 
to secure themselves the piquant 
reputation of knowing how, them- 
selves also, to compose a little uni- 
verse. 

And here we have the third 
atheism: born of the vanity of 
intellect triumphant. 

You see that, fundamentally, it 
is the same with the first atheism, 
having in like manner matter as its 
sole basis. But there is an immense 
difference between a brute matter, 
in which no law, no quality, was'as 
yet distinguished with any sort of 
accuracy, and which was a confused 
mass only to’ the imagination, and 
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a matter manipulated during so 
many centuries by all the industry 
of men, who took it to pieces in 
order to perfect it in detail, ex- 
tracted from it the idea of outline 
to form from it an arithmetical 
rocess, and, rejoining all together, 
made it a perfect object of contem- 
plation. 

The first atheism, arising from 
the exercise of a not sufficiently 
enlightened reason, soon effected its 
own destruction by the serious 
contemplation of a moral world. 

The second atheism, which is, 
properly speaking, nothing more 
than an incredulity too often rea- 
sonable enough, and easily degene- 
rating into indifference, only cures 
itself in the bosom of true philo- 
sophy. 

But for the last atheism, this 
gigantic offspring of our insane 
pride, it will never find its cure 
until man shall have familiarised 
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himself with this incontestabletruth, 
that Matter is only a word which 
designates all real essences in so far 
as they bear relation to our actual 
organs; that matter can prodzce 
no more attributes than we have 
organs; and that, if it be given to 
man’s nature to acquire more organs 
in the course of his existence, or 
that other organs be developed in 
him, then matter (if we preserve 
that term as a sign of essences as 
far as known to us) will augment 
its attributes in proportion. 

You will smile at me, my dear 
Diotima, for having attempted to 
treat in so few pages a subject which 
would require some hundreds to be 
properly dealt with. I fear our 
friend Jacobi will pass a similar 
judgment, but I did not think of 
this till too late. Adieu, my very 
dear Diotima, my friend. May the 
only God bless us, with all that is 
dear to us! 
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PEASANT LIFE IN NORTH ITALY. 


HERE the winding chain of 

the Apennines stretches up- 
ward from the sea, crossing and re- 
crossing the land with so many and 
such strange devices that from off 
the height of one of the mountains 
themselves there seems scarce room 
for a space of level plain; here, 
wedged in between the ridges or 
sunk in the clefts of the hills, are 
the fair valleys of North Italy. 
Away from the blue sea and its 
blinding beauty, and the mightier 
heat of the shores, they hold a fresh 
and free life of their own. Heavy 
night dews there feed the wild 
flowers that sicken in the nerveless 
pallor of the summer sea-air, and 
fresh water runs swiftly from moun- 
tain springs. Sometimes they are 


narrow and hidden valleys, in whose 
depth even villages could scarce find 
a home, did they not climb the hill- 
sides on either hand, and camp out, 


as it were, upon the meadows or 
among the vineyards. Or, again, 
they are wider, so that little towns 
have been built within them—quaint 
towns with tall houses and taller 
campanile, at whose side there flows, 
perhaps, a shallow river, brown 
upon its shingly bed. Where, north 
of Genoa and the sea some twenty 
miles, the low back of the Giove 
mountain lies across the country, 
there is one of these more open 
valleys that creeps upward toward 
the higher peak of Antola, and 
along its way many a picturesque 
little village has grown for years, 
wearing out the thatched roofs of 
its chimneyless houses in blustering 
mountain winds, or beneath hot 
suns, yet cheerily holding its own 
against them all, with storms and 
inundations to boot. For the river 
flows hard by, and is a cruel foe 
when the great rains have been at 
work. The little hamlets cling to 
the mountain sides, and rarely 
have a common thoroughfare be- 


side them; but sometimes they 
stand upon the roadside, and then 
they can often boast a finer house 
in their midst, for the /forestieri 
come in summer, and the people 
whose houses lie conveniently can 
let rooms, By these villages a stone 
bridge is even built over the stream, 
so that the torrent may be safely 
crossed when it is swollen by the 
rains. 

And the people are warm-hearted 
and simple in these little Apennine 
homes, for there is no convention, 
and each one for himself enjoys life 
to the full. I call them to mind, and 
the summer days when breezes move 
silently amid the leaves, when the 
air is white with heat, yet clear, 
above the green of the chestnuts; 
and as I dream I remember one 
out of the rest, whose life is the 
strongest in my recollection. It 
stands below the crest of a moun- 
tain, with shady woods and orchards 
that girdle it around. I seem to 
see the hill’s graceful form as I 
write—soft shapes, yet varied out- 
lines that lie against the sky; 
subtle little waves and indenta- 
tions of the earth, with which 
play the lights and shades of the 
daylight. It is called the village of 
San Fedele, because there is a little 
oratory near by, where the memory 
of that saint is held sacred in nu- 
merous shrines and glories. A 
procession comes here once in every 
six months from the parish church 
that stands as a centre to many 
hamlets in the main valley below. 
Then the chapel is aired and in- 
censed ; for the people of San 
Fedele go to mass in the church 
down the mountain, and it is not 
opened every Sunday, nor yet every 
festa-day. The village is not of 
much size or importance, having 
neither priest nor sindaco of its 
own. But itis common to the neigh- 
bourhood that hamlets should be 
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strewn over the land, miles away, 
sometimes, from the church and the 
authorities. San Fedele is not worse 
off than others; indeed, the posses- 
sion of an oratory, with a saint and 
relics, is rather an unusual honour, 
and if the chapel is rarely opened, 
it has at all events a ‘ piazzetta,’ 
with stone benches, where those 
may congregate for an evening chat 
who have not had time to relax 
themselves by a trip to the larger 
village in the afternoon. Italians 
love a goodly portion of gossip and 
loitering ; and if foreign sayings 
about Italian impetuosity, and easily 
moved Italian feelings, have been 
often exaggerated, these Apennine 
country people are, on the other 
hand, no taciturn race. They are 
cunning to mould to their use the 
lithe tongue of their land, to adorn 
it with expletives, and to point it 
with gesticulation ; and it is even 
this habit of noisy vociferation 
which has perhaps won them 
abroad their character—so little 


truly deserved—for curbless pas- 
sions and vindictively cruel propen- 


sities. They are a kindly people 
enough in their mutual relations, 
and formed, indeed, by their very 
nature for warm, social life. They 
have need of a certain amount of 
free neighbourly intercourse, such 
as a quiet and colder temperament 
can scarcely understand ; and hence 
it is that the life of an Italian com- 
munity is to be learned in its open 
thoroughfares rather than its indi- 
vidual homes—as in the compara- 
tively secretive life of northern 
lands. We must seek on cottage 
door-steps, in market-places and 
piazzas, where men and women mix 
freely together, the true colour of 
this Apennine people. 

Mark them now as they stand 
about the parish church. Mass is 
just over—for it is one of the 
smaller festas—and the peasants 
are split into divers knots, where 
the interests peculiar to various 
ages and callings are ardently 
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being discussed. Some of the 
people live on the far confines of 
the parish, and it is not often these 
meet with neighbours out of other 
hamlets—hence is there much to 
ask and to be said. The old priest 
comes forth now from the sacristy, 
and threads his way among the 
crowd. He has put off the most 
conspicuous part of his canonical 
apparel, and wears only a long 
black coat, with knee breeches, 
black stockings, and buckles to his 
shoes; in his hand the three-cor- 
nered ecclesiastical hat which is in 
strict etiquette on a feast day. 
To one side of the quadrangle a 
group of youths and maidens are 
gathered, and hither first the pastor 
turns his attention. They make 
way for him, and do not shrink or 
turn aside shame-stricken at his 
coming, as boys and girls would 
surely do in England when caught 
at their play by the minister. The 
maidens turn to him _ instead, 
eagerly demanding his opinion, 
perhaps on some free and foolish 
raillery, or laughing with him at 
the discomfiture of some too for- 
ward suitor, whilst the men are 
prompt and outspoken with their 
lightsome jokes and taunts. He 
laughs too, and retaliates, being no 
way prudish in his talk. Of what 
use would it be, were the good 
man inclined ever so much to 
seek for the flaws and the specks 
upon the grey and homespun 
garments of his parishioners ? 
Though his person be held in ever 
so great respect throughout the 
parish, though his voice be listened 
to in meekness and in awe within 
the holy precincts, and his counsels 
highly valued, and his upbraidings 
regarded at the confessional, without 
his office the priest’s power is @ 
mere name, and well he knows it. 
It is fortunate perhaps for him that, 
in most country parishes at least, 
he has learnt to adapt himself to his 
standing. His own upbringing has 
probably not been such as to render 
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him peculiarly sensitive to the mere 
outward grossness of speech, which 
is generally the worst feature about 
this frank and merry people. Who 
that: is Italian, by birth and by 
nature, could have grown to be 
thus susceptible ? A country parish 
priest, at all events, is not, and, 
as a rule, he gets on well, de- 
scending, when out of his religious 
duties, to the work and the interests 
of the peasants about him, happy 
enough, doubtless, in his own way, 
and careless of any great show 
of respect. Now he joins ano- 
ther party, and this time the group 
is one of old or seasoned men, 
whose interests are wrapped up in 
the crops and the coming fair. 
Hear him, as with avidity he dis- 
cusses the country’s prospects, or 
reconnoitres cautiously that he may 
know the-better how to buy and to 
sell with advantage on Monday 
next. Here is no moonstruck 
priest, but a man of the world—poor, 
parsimonious, and prudent; poor, 
but not always stingy, not always 
grasping because he, too—though 
pinched and careworn far more 
than the greater number of his 
people who have their own lands 
and crops—he too has the proverbial 
buon cuore of the Italians. 

‘Eh, Maddalena,’ he calls now to 
an old woman whom, as he turns his 
steps back to the little rectory, he 
meets coming down the path, a bas- 
ket of eggs and vegetables on her 
head. ‘ Hast brought my portion at 
last? And thou hast made me wait 
for it!’ ‘It is too true, Signor Pre- 
vosto,’ replies the poor soul. ‘Your 
excellence must excuse. It has been 
a bad time, and I have not had 
the things to bring, though, the 
Virgin knows, the will to bring it.’ 
‘Well, well, my good Maddalena 
it signifies not. Come now: to the 
kitchen, and you shall eat a good 
mouthful of minestra with Caterina 
and myself.’ The little footpath 
runs up alongside of the church, and 
thenamid pear treesandcherry trees, 
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or beneath a shady ‘ pergola,’ where 
vines are trained over trellises, till 
it leads on to the threshold of the 
little house. The establishment 
does not boast many rooms, and 
these are rough and poorly built, 
with great bare rafters and white- 
washed walls and deep embrasured 
windows. The walls are ill-plastered, 
so that spiders and scorpions some. 
times, when the weather has been 
hot and the rains heavy, can creep 
out from the interstices, and the 
doors are cumbrons and unsightly, 
with great chinks and cracks at 
their hinges, but the rooms are large 
and lofty as far as may be, and in 
summer the cwrato is cosy enough. 
Itis the kitchen that you must enter 
first, and through it alone can you 
pass into the rest of the house. Cate- 
rina, the maid-of-all-work, stands 
before the dresser, rolling out the 
paste for the minestra. Beans and 
potatoes, sliced gourd, mushrooms, 
tomatoes, and other ingredients, 
amongst which, doubtless, the un- 
failing garlic, are cooking already, 
and the kitchen is filled with a 
fragrant odour. And Caterina rolls 
out the paste, throwing it gracefully 
over the rolling-pin, wielding and 
handling it artfully. She is a gaunt, 
threadbare-looking woman, of some 
five-and-thirty years—not good to 
behold, but then the prevosto is 
gaunt too, and sallow, and nowise 
fair to see. ‘The neighbour, Madda- 
lena, has come to eat two lasagne 
with us,’ he says timidly—for Cate- 
rina is a bit of a tyrant. She does 
not answer now, and the priest 
makes a sign to the woman to seat 
herself upon the stone step at the 
threshold. There are platters and 
dishes ranged upon the shelf, and 
the peasant woman eyes them with 
interest. There is bread baking, too, 
in the oven, and Maddalena fancies 
perhaps that the poor little place 
wears even anair of opulence. She 
sits on the doorstep chattering away 
fluently in a shrill soprano, that her 
voice may be heard above the noise 
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of rushing water from without—for 
there is a fountain beneath the vine 
pergola in the courtyard—a rough 
little well into which the water 
pours incessantly from a spring 
above, and from which troughs are 
laid sometimes to water the flowers 
and the vegetables in the prevosto’s 
little garden. This fountain is well 
known to the people of the village ; 
there is a back way to it which does 
not pass before the priest’s window 
or his door, and many a time have 
I seen the villagers, when other 
springs have run low, filling their 
pitchers at this spout. The peasant 
woman holds the talk herself, for 
Caterina makes no answer. She is 
ina bad humour. Both the women 
are plain and ill-favoured specimens 
of their class, only that Caterina is 
a little less unkempt and disorderly 
than her neighbour. Her: hair is 
smooth though scant, and her faded 
print dress is neat; but Maddalena 
has many different patterns and 
colours upon her skirt—the bright 
yellow kerchief around her neck and 
shoulders is soiled, and the fine and 
cunning plaits of her gray hair are 
not even as well ordered as the 
women’s are wont to be on mass 
days. Presently Caterina bustles 
into the darkened parlour where sits 
the prevosto lazily smoking his pipe 
and reading the country newspaper. 
He has put aside even the least 
of his clerical garments now, and 
lounges at ease in an old coat and 
slippers, his tonsured head covered 
by a battered straw hat. 

‘La senta un po’ (listen to me), 
‘signor mio,’ breaks forth the faith- 
ful woman, and she is not careful to 
modulate her voice even toa sem- 
blance of secrecy ; ‘you don’t bring 
another mouth for me to feed here 
when it is baking-day again! Per 
bacco! no,indeed! The mean, grasp- 
ing creature. She has as much 
food in her own house as we have in 
ours any day, and she must come 
here, forsooth, to delay me in my 
work, and to pry into my affairs, that 
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she may report them in the village* 
It’s all her laziness: Who’s to get 
the merenda for her husband and 
her children, I wonder, if she’s to 
find her’s ready for her here, when- 
ever she chooses to ask for it! I’m 
sick of her slanderous tongue. 
But it shan’t happen again, do you 
hear? And I have the holy wafers 
to bake to-day, besides. For shame 
of you! Come now to your dinner 
in the kitchen. I’m not going to 
bring it in here. You’d best look 
sharp, for I know there’s that dying 
woman up at San Fedele, you ought 
to go after. I don’t know what 
you took off your canonicals for !’ 
And Caterina, the better for this 
free expression, hastens to dish up 
the minestra. Poor old priest! 
what a shrew has he got in his 
house, says some pitying reader. 
Yet he would not part with her for 
worlds. She is his solace and his 
right hand, and loves him besides 
none the less because of her sharp 
and uncurbed speech. 

Words mean but little in Cate- 
rina’s mouth, when it is to the old 
priest they are spoken—only the 
natural vent of her quick and eager 
nature. For the most part, tn 
are forgotten as soon as uttered, 
both by master and servant. The 
lonely man knows too well what 
value to set on the woman who 
devotes her life to his comfort, to 
quarrel with mere froth of words. 
Who would care for him as cares 
this poor hard-working servant ? 
Who would thus lay aside her own 
ease, and forget her own people, 
that she may carry his interests the . 
better at heart, and fight his battles 
in the parish, and guard his home- 
stead, and order his goods to: the 
best advantage? Yet Caterina is 
no miracle of a servant. In many 
and many a lonely and cheerless 
home of Italian priest can I call to 
mind such a woman as this—such 
a fond and faithfal drudge, with her 
harsh ways and her soft heart: And 
where the priest is old, having 
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plodded ont his life in some little 
secluded parish, amid a people more 
uneducated than himself—there the 
servant is old also, and the one 
has almost drifted into a shape and 
mould of the other’s nature and 
mind. For, as far as home-com- 
panionship goes, are these not all-in- 
all to each other? There is no wife 
for a comrade, there are no children 
to keep the old life burning to the 
end, in these homes of the Roman 
priesthood. And yet, who shall 
pretend that they are always sad ? If 
you have been to see them now with 
me, surely, for all their quarrelsome- 
ness, for all her loud voice and im- 
perious manner, for all his cunningly 
judged and well-feigned meekness, 
you will scarcely say this is an 
unhappy house. 

So the lasagne are cooked and 
eaten with a good relish, and Mad- 
dalena has her portion upon the 
doorstep, spite of Caterina’s vehe- 
ment remonstrances beforehand ; 
neither is a little plateful denied to 
the pretty contadinella who comes 
presently to the door with a sum- 
mons for the prevosto. ‘ Did I not 
tell you that you had best hasten up 
the hill without further delay ?’ 
says Caterina, sending forth her 
parting shaft. And the priest sal- 
lies out on his mission whilst the 
girl gets detained awhile for a gos- 
sip; for she is a favourite, she is 
young and merry, and comes neither 
too often, nor to beg when she does 
come, and Caterina loves her well 
enough. 

And now I think of the bells 
ringing to usher in the great Festa 
of San Giovanni Battista, and cho- 
sen girls of the village are busy 
with their preparations within the 
church, both for the funzione and 
for the procession. He is the patron 
saint, and hence it is that his day is 
held in higher honour here than 
even in the other villages around, 
It is evening, and the vigil of the 
feast; all the afternoon long the 
wearisome chimes have been sound- 
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ing overhead, rippling along in a 
joyous, careless fashion, with here 
and there a great echoing stroke to 
give them emphasis. 

Upon the church piazza, or even 
within the building itself, the noise 
is almost maddening, but from the 
woods and the valleys around, or, 
better still, from the far side of the 
torrent, the voices of the bells have 
asweetand plaintive ring that might 
almost lull one to rest in these 
summer days. Within the church 
there will be four or five girls at 
work, Some sweep the tesselated 
marble floor of the nave, some dust 
the queer gaudy figures of saints 
and Virgins or the vessels of the 
sanctuary. Others, again, are busy 
hanging around the heavy crimson 
damask from windows and cornice, 
and in this work a man must needs 
be found to help with hammer and 
steps. Two—and these are the 
greater and more privileged spirits 
—stand upon the diis of the high 
altar to adorn it with flaring arti- 
ficial flowers—for this, too, is a part 
of the morrow’s pageant, that no 
fresh blossoms be seen inthe church. 
The maidens ply their tasks merrily, 
not over-anxious that the work be 
quickly ended, for it is pleasanter 
than their toil in the fields or at 
home in their cottages, and they 
chatter noisily the while. There is 
none of the reverential awe in their 
behaviour for which Roman Catho- 
lics are usually credited abroad. 
Presently the Signor Cappellano, or 
assisting priest, comes in. He is 
supposed to be superintending the 
business; but priests, if they be 
poor, have their field labour to at- 
tend as well as other peasants, and 
the potato harvest is at hand, which 
the Cappellano can ill afford to 
leave in other care than his own. 

‘Orsi,’ begins the little man 
sharply. ‘ Haste with your business, 
girls, for I have much to do and 
little time to waste.’ 

‘ And it is perhaps necessary that 
your excellency should remain here 
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to spy upon us,’ retorts the foremost 
of the maidens, pertly. ‘ We are 
fairly capable of setting in order 
the church, and you may return to 
the fields.’ 

The dirty little priest laughs 
greasily. He knows that he is not 
much beloved among the neighbours, 
but the speaker is a pretty girl 
among her set, and the Cappellano 
would fain be a favourite. He 
walks around, making a few hap- 
hazard remarks, which are received 
with about as much scorn as the 
feeble suggestions of an English 
curate who comes among the daugh- 
ters of the squire in the midst of 
their decorations. Then he sneaks 
out again into the hot daylight. 

‘The good-for-nothing meddler ! ’ 
ejaculates fervently she who has 
spoken before. ‘ It seems impossible 
he should not have understood by 
this time that I will have none of 
his impertinence !’ and she laughs 
aloud laugh, in which the others 
join also, furtively glancing at one 
auother and then giggling afresh. 


‘Say on, Bianca, and tell us a 
little news,’ they plead. And the 
request is readily complied with, for 
Bianca is the bold and adventurous 
spirit of the village, and has always 
some tale on hand which she loves 
to pass on amongst the quieter of 


her companions. The damsel is a 
proud and powerful woman; she has 
taken her stand long since in their 
midst and, before her face at all 
events, the rest of the flock tacitly 
is content to submit to her sway. 
She stands now upon the altar steps 
as she begins her story—a fine and 
goodly figure. Through the soft 
texture of her blue homespun, 
likely enough her only garment, one 
can clearly see the curves of her large 
and shapely form. Her bare feet rest 
freely upon the cool marble, one of 
her bare arms, from whence sleeves 
are tucked away, is stretched on 
high to fix a garland around the re- 
redos, the other—curved androunded 
beautifully —selects flowers from 
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the basket at her side. And, fairer 
than all, are the firm and graceful 
poses into which her figure is thrown 
as she moves and stands and stoops 
in the various requirements of her 
taste. Bianca is no wondrous 
beauty; she has the heavy fea- 
tures and the sallow complexion of 
her race—she is just a fair sample 
of our Apennine contadina, a 
woman with dark and fervid eyes, 
and with masses of coarse and 
glossy hair; but she has a fairness 
of form and a perfection of grace 
and of strength, whith I shall not 
look to find elsewhere, as I find it 
at every turn amongst the North 
Italian peasants. ‘ Well, girls,’ says 
she, and her voice sounds clear 
above the noise of the bells, ‘ You 
must know that I’ve had an adven- 
ture—a fine and a merry one, too, 
and, what’s more, it’s the son of the 
sindaco that I have to thank for it.’ 
‘Oh!’ comes an ejaculation in 
many tones from all the maidens. 
‘It was down at the fair of Pre- 
soli. I went to sell and to buy for 
the mother, and as I was bargaining 
over a handkerchief—and I must 
have been red with excitement, too 
—he comes up behind me, and I hear 
him laughing with right good will 
at my tussle with the old pedona. 
“Ha, ha, my pretty girl,” says he, 
“and I will give you the handker- 
chief.” ‘“ A thousand thanks, Signor 
Beppo,” I answer, and then we dis- 
course a little, and when I have 
sold the little white heifer and 
bought the sieves and the rolling- 
pin for the mother, “It is nearly 
evening,” says he, “ and at dusk the 
dance isto begin. Thou wilt surely 
come and step one measure with 
me.” I stay for the dance, I 
give no thought to the scolding 
which the mother will, perhaps, 
give me—for she expected me home 
for the supper, you must know—but 
I just enjoy myself to the full. 
Then the Signor Beppo gives me to 
eat and to drink, good wine of 
Monferrato, and he conducts me 
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home in the later evening—it must 
have been upon ten o’clock.’ 

‘Oh, what fun,’ exclaimed all the 
girls. ‘But didst thou not fear the 
mother ! ’ 

‘ Che!’ the girl ejaculates, shrug- 
ging her shoulders. ‘I invented a 
little white lie for her. I told her 
there had come a rich signore, and 
wanted to buy the heifer for a good 
price, but then that he went away, 
and only said he would come back 
for her, and that I waited, though 
tired and weary I was, until dusk 
of evening, and he never came, so I 
sold to another man. Oh, the 
mother praised me for a thrifty 
girl! You think I am so stupid that 
I can’t even find a lie when I want 
it!’ The girls laugh. ‘Oh, no,’ 
says one, ‘and the white lies which 
one needs not to tell in confession 
are fair and convenient.’ 

‘But say on, Bianca,’ calls out 
another. ‘The handkerchief that 
he gave thee—thou hast it?’ 

‘Surely. It is a ravishing hand- 
kerchief. He would have given me a 
brooch of gold but that I would not.’ 

‘Oh, pity,’ says a sympathetic 
maid. 

‘Pity!’ retorts Bianca. ‘Thou 
little fool; and what excuse should 
I have given for the trinket ? The 
kerchief the mother knew well I 
meant to buy for myself, but gold 
gives none to a girl but the man who 
marries her, and where was then 
my suitor toshow? No, Bianca has 
got no gourd’s head on her shoul- 
der. She knows her business. Also 
did he get his box on the ear before 
IT had done with him, the fine young 
man,’ laughed she. 

‘How was that? tellus,’ come the 
voices in chorus. But Bianca has 
said as much as she means to say, 
and no entreaties can extract more 
news from her. 

‘I’ve told you the story for fun,’ 
says she, ‘and as to how I played 
my cards, and why I spoke my 
mind as I did speak it, that’s no 
concern of yours. And what’s 
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more, girls, when your day comes, 
I don’t doubt you'll know how to 
manage your game just as well as I 
did without any advice of mine,’ 
put in this wary daughter of Eve. 
‘All I say is, have your fun, and 
mind you don’t pay the bill.’ And 
in this Bianca is quite right, for 
again she is but a fair specimen of 
her class. The girls of North Italy 
are by no means so impressionable 
or so weak as their free and fiery 
natures have led it to be surmised. 
Fun and frolic they love well 
enough, it is true; neither do they 
fear to run a risk sometimes of mis- 
understanding, for the sake of a 
little glory and a brave adventure; 
spirit they have plenty, and are 
thorough coquettes moreover, loy- 
ing dearly sometimes to fire the 
jealousy so rife among the men 
and women of their class; but 
here, strange to say, their rashness 
is at an end, and the girl who is 
known to have let herself be ever 
so slightly insulted, who has not 
been dexterous with her weapons 
and bold in her dignity, is for ever 
looked askance at amongst her 
neighbours and her comrades, 
Therefore it is that girls can freely 
go their way here. 

Meanwhile the bells have ceased 
their jangle, and darker shades have 
crept over the valley. It is the 
hour of the Ave Maria. Within 
the church a dim and waning light 
now reigns around, through which 
the gaudy trappings for themorrow’s 
festival show with an almost mock 
assumption of gaiety ; only a grey, 
mournful streak of sunlight comes 
in timidly from above, where, close 
to the roof, there are one or two 
deeply embrasured windows. The 
brooms are put away, and the water 
and the trimmings and the girls are 
gone. Bianca—the commander, 
and, so to say, the sacristan for the 
time—has locked the church, and 
has given the key into the hands 
of the Cappellano. One or two of 
the girls still hang about the 
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jazza, waiting if perchance some 

gallant should return that way from 
his work, for this is a common 
thoroughfare to all—but most of 
them have been forced to hasten 
home, where there is the supper 
still to make ready. One little 
maiden you might have seen—a 
little brown and bright-eyed maiden 
—who, before the others have 
cleared away their rubbish from off 
the Venetian pavement, or wound 
up the last threads of their talk, 
has let down her cotton skirt, kilted 
up out of the dust during the clean- 
ing process, and adjusted her ker- 
chief, and has come out alone on to 
the piazza. She does not loiter as 
the others do when they troop out a 
few minutes after, but turns her 
back upon the church and the 
village to take the steep way 
which leads up the mountains 
behind. The Signor Prevosto is 
pacing up and down upon the ter- 
raced walk above his house as she 
passes. He is mumbling and gab- 
bling to himself in a low voice. It 
is the Evening Office which he re- 
cites thus fluently, for the church is 
poor, and can muster but too small 
a congregation on ferial days for 
the vespers to be worth a public 
performance. He stops in his hasty 
task to greet the girl on her way ; 
his devotions are not executed in 
so strict a spirit but that the little 
interruption is rather welcome than 
otherwise. The girl calls out her 
salutation from the road—a saluta- 
tion half reverential, half familiar, 
according to the custom. 

‘ Buona sera, Teresina!’ answers 
the priest. ‘Coming home from 
the fair ?’ 

*O no, Signore! It is from clean- 
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that I return now.’ 

‘ E brava, well done,my daughter. 
And how goes it with you all at 
San Fedele? Didst sell the old 
cow as was promised? What of 
the fine giovanotto that I have heard 
speak of? A new gallant, eh?’ 
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At this last question Teresina 
blushes rosily. Girls are apt to 
blush, perhaps, when taxed with a 
lover. Nevertheless, she seems to 
be troubled with no harassing coy- 
ness; she neither stammers nor 
hangs her head, but, looking the 
pastor frankly in the face, ‘Signor 
si,’ she says, ‘and they say he is a 
fine and well-grown youth, and rich 
too of land and also of rendita, 
will give me gold and a silk dress, 
and provide me a good home; but I 
have not seen him, Signor Prevosto, 
and I would fain not give an answer 
that must stand until I know if his 
presence displease me or no.’ 

‘Thou’rt right, my girl; never- 
theless, it behoves thee to be settled 
and not to have too many of these 
affairs on hand. Who is the third 
party who negotiates for thee with 
the suitor ?’ 

‘It is Bartolomeo the miller, 
Signor Prevosto.’ 

‘And an honest man, Teresina. 
Thou canst do no better than trust 
thyself to his advice. So the Virgin 
prosper thee, and a holy night to 
thee, my good girl.’ 

And the priest sets to again with 
his Latin, and mumbles away as 
fast as his lips will move. Teresina 
meanwhile goes her way up the 
mountain. She has a plan for this 
evening, and must get her work 
done quickly, or she may not carry 
it out. She climbs the steep bit of 
hill without any apparent effort or 
slackening of her pace, and now she 
has gained the more level road 
above. On her right hand thick 
chestnut woods clothe the hill-side, 
which slopes up toward the horizon ; 
buton her left, fields, and vineyards, 
and meadows lie in fertile terraces 
one below the other, until they reach 
the depth of the valley where the 
stream, shallow sometimes and calm, 
then tossed and wayward, flows on- 
ward to the larger river. Chestnut 
woods again are upon the valley’s 
further side; they grow and flourish 
everywhere, tall and sweeping where 
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the ground is richest, but finding 
room even upon the narrowest 
ledges of earth to which the rock 
gives a little place. The woods are 
not very dense, nor the trees noble 
and stately as in English parks and 
forests, but the trunks are old and 
hollow sometimes, and sweetly 
scented, or gnarled again and sinu- 
ous, and the branches are curved 
and graceful, with a strange and 
pertinacious grace, and the large 
and full-veined leaves fan kindly in 
the breeze. Who would seek fairer 
and pleasanter woods wherein to 
pass the summer days ? 

Thatched and sloping roofs and 
whitewashed walls of cottages peep 
out from between the trees, and 
Teresina knows that she will soon 
be home in San Fedele. For there 
is the village which lies opposite 
to her own across the gorge, and 
little lights are already beginning 
to flicker from its open doors and 
windows. Not lamp-lights, or even 
rushlights ; in the July days at least 
no light is needed but the daylight 
without while it lasts, and then the 
flickering glimmer of dying embers 
upon the hearth. These that she 
sees are the flames of the wood 
fires just lit for supper. And Tere- 
sina hastens forward with quicker 
step. There is a coo] wind creeping 
softly about, and even the noise of 
the rushing water below seems to 
freshen the air. Teresina has en- 
tered the hamlet. She walks along 
upon the soft, spongy substance of 
last year’s dead leaves which have 
been strewn over the stony way, 
and running up the few broken 
steps beneath the little pergola, 
turns in at the cottage door. The 
mother is on her knees blowing 
from her sound lungs upon the 
struggling fire, whence the white 
wood smoke ascends freely. The 


kitchen is an odd and dingy little 
place, with its solitary window and 
its blackened ceiling, where the 
slender rafters are set widely apart, 
in order that the chestnuts strewn 
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over the floor above may be dried 
during the winter by the heat from 
the fire beneath. There is no glass, 
moreover, to the window, but only 
heavy little wooden shutters; but 
they are not often closed, so the 
free air blows in by night and by 
day, and the sweet scent of carna- 
tions that stand in a broken pot on 
the sill without. There is no door 
leading into the sleeping-room— 
only an aperture in the wall. The 
pot hangs from the centre beam 
over the fire by means of a heavy 
chain—for the hearth is in the 
middle of the room in these Italian 
cottages, raised a few inches only 
above the rest of the floor. Rough 
benches and stools of dark wood 
stand around it, and the table and 
dresser at the further end (where 
the paste is rolled out for the mac. 
cheront) are also of dark walnut. 
The room is the dwelling-room as 
well as the kitchen—this do many 
little signs of rough comfort and 
homeliness abundantly testify. Red 
earthenware platters or polished 
wooden ones are ranged on a shelf, 
and several curious water-vessels, 
also of red earthenware, or even of 
metal, stand about, giving colour 
and quaintness to the arrange- 
ments. On a low wooden stool 
without the doorstep sits a little 
maiden of some eight or ten ycars, 
dark and richly brown, like the 
greater part of Italian children; 
she shells beans into a platter of 
quaint, yellow ware, and beside her, 
upon the low wall of the little 
terrace, sits another child—older 
by a year or two, who carries a 
tiny, swaddled mummy in her arms. 
She is no doubt the daughter of 
some neighbour, and is sitting here 
with her little charge, that she may 
at least not be scolded by the 
mother and worried by more babies 
at home. 

‘ Hie thee to the well, Teresina,’ 
says the elder woman, almost with- 
out looking up from her task, as her 
eldest daughter stands within the 
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kitchen. ‘Thou hast been long at 
the church. But patience! It is 
work for the Virgin. I blow up 
these two sticks while thou art gone, 
and then we put on the polenta. 
Haste thee.’ 

The girl has already twisted her 
kerchief into a firm little cushion 
upon which to rest the water-vessel 
on her head. Then she takes the 
great copper conca and sallies forth. 
The village fountain lies hard by, 
and at this evening hour it is 
thronged with many women, young 
and old, in quest of their nightly 
supply. A great chattering may be 
heard ; the well is a trysting-place 
for young men and maidens, and 
for the old women a place of gossip : 
hence it is also noisy. Teresina 
has ever been a favourite; she is 
a merry little soul, and fond and 
gentle withal, so that, peasant girl 
as she is, she has more tact and 
courtesy than many a high-bred 
lady. The girls welcome her loudly, 
and would fain detain her awhile 
for the usual exchange of con- 
fidences, but she is firm to-night in 
her resolve not to loiter, and laughs 
only at the importunate questions 
of companions all eager to know if 
that rumour be true about the new 

t. The conca is filled in a 
ew minutes, and then lifted to its 
place on her head; lifted, not pain- 
fully nor clumsily, but with a move- 
ment full of that grace for which 
these strong and hardy girls are so 
specially remarkable. Watch her 
now as she descends the steep and 
stony path upon the village. Her 
little body—strong and beautifully 
measured, though the figure is 
somewhat below an average height 
—sways gently upon its hips, 
and her knees are straightened 
slightly, and her toes are pointed 
that she may the better feel her 
way as she comes down the hill. 
The way is rough, and the stones 
roll from under her, neither dare 
she look to her steps by reason of 
the burthen on her head; yet her 
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bare feet tread none the less firmly, 
nor fear to cling to the rocks. 
The brown column of her throat 
grows erect to support a shapely 
head from out curved and goodly 
shoulders, and beneath a soft silken 
kerchief which she wears loosely 
across the top part of her figure, 
the tender swelling of her breasts 
is not too much hidden. One 
arm, curved to steady the water- 
vessel, is bared nearly to the 
shoulder, and in this one the firm 
moulding of the glowing and olive- 
coloured flesh can be distinctly seen. 
The other arm rests on her side, 
and seems to emphasize the graceful 
motion of the limbs. 

The polenta is boiling in the great 
pot, and the beans are shelled, and 
theneighbour’s baby has beencarried 
away to be unswathed and swathed 
again, when Tonietta, playing now 
in the road, shrieks out in her piping 
treble, to say that the Signori of the 
villa are about to come by on their 
evening walk. Teresina steps out 
upon the terrace, the wooden staff 
in her hand with which she has 
been stirring the pot, and even 
the mother is no less curious to 
have a peep at the blue muslin 
dresses, and starched frills, and 
elaborate-dressed hair of the gentry. 
They pick their way over the 
dirty ground with their dainty 
shoes, no wise fitted for mountain 
wear. The ladies belong to a fine 
family of negozianti, who have rented 
the doctor’s house in the larger 
village. They are grand now, and 
glad to be stared at, for it is the eve 
of a great festa, otherwise might 
they be seen in the mornings, 
around their lodging, in attire far 
more slatternly than Teresina’s at 
the present moment. 

‘Orsi,’ whispers the elder wo- 
man loudly to her daughter ; ‘ haste 
thee’ and dish up the polenta. The 
signoria will eat with us to-night, 
who knows ?’ 

But ere the supper is served 
and ready, the fine ladies have 
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gone their way, mobbed and gazed 
at. by many children, commented 
upon by many voices of the more 
learned ones. 

Further down the village families 
are already at supper, eating their 
minestra from off wooden platters, 
while they lounge in the cool upon 
steps and balconies of rough stone. 

‘A happy evening, pretty ladies. 
Come and eat a mouthful with us.’ 
Such are the courteous invitations 
poured out from all sides upon the 
passers-by, Hospitable-natured, for 
all their rough simplicity and their 
poverty, are these good peasants, 
gracious and gentle-mannered too, 
with never a thought of false shame. 
What they offer is of their best; 
hence, in their own eyes, the gift 
needs no apology. Frank and 
primitive people! I know them 
well, and their winning and cheery 
ways. Often have I rested with 
them beneath vine-trellised pergolas, 
eating of their plain savoury food, 
or sat upon a wooden bench, when 
youths and maidens gather round 
the hearth on autumn evenings to 
toss and roast the chestnuts, and 
always have I been cared for as an 
honoured guest, while yet the 
merriment and the plain speaking 
went on alike, nor did irksomeness 
creep in amongst them because of 
the presence of one guest who was 
not of their own caste. 

Twilight is fairly deepening into 
darkness before Teresina has fin- 
ished her household business and 
is free to follow out her scheme of 
the evening. Her neatly-braided 
hair needs no re-arranging, but she 
changes the creased kerchief for a 
newer one of bright colours, and 
ties another apron over her coarse 
linen dress, ere she goes out to take 
once more the downward path to- 
ward the village in the valley. The 
bells are ringing out their last and 
merriest chime for the inauguration 
of the coming festival, and the 
sound, which, close at hand, is but 
a deafening clamour, comes float- 
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ing up the mountain—through the 
chestnut woods and across the tor- 
rent—until it is but a faint and 
melodious rhythm in the air. Eight 
o’clock struck some while since, and 
the short twilight has quite gone— 
so that there is darkness now—as 
far as may be in these clear sum- 
mer nights. The mountains stand, 
silent and watchful, against the 
pale sky ; their multitude of slender 
forms that uprear themselves, peak 
behind peak, throughout the space, 
seem almost as though they would 
close in the narrow valleys and de. 
files which lie in their midst; for 
the lights and shades of daytime 
are away now, and the filmy sub. 
stance of heat which lends distance 
to the view. The night air is clear 
and free, and there is no sense 
of suffocation thoughout the neat 
and cosy little vales as, perhaps, in 
a land where there is a greater 
heaviness of atmosphere. The sky 
that was a pale blue a few hours 
ago is white now, and yet with an 
intervening darkness, while around 
and vaguely there hovers a tender 
half-light, as of some kindly reflex 
from the sunset—thongh the sun 
has been gone this hour or two 
past. Here and there a bright star 
shines through the gloaming, and 
upon the crest of the highest peak, 
where it stands at the valley’s foot, 
there is a yellow and dazzling planet 
for ornament. A sound of gurgling 
water comes in from many sides, 
and in the wood a cool rustling of 
foliage, As she nears the vil- 
lage, Teresina leaves the road, and, 
scrambling lightly down a rough 
bank of ash and bramble, wades 
easily through the little torrent 
below, and climbs the steep and 
narrow path on the opposite shore. 
This brings her quickly before 
lonely cottage, which till now has 
been obscured by the trees, It 
stands aloof from the church some 
hundred yards or more. <A tiny por- 
tion of land lies around it—a little 
patch of corn, beans and potatoes , 
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and on its front a sickly hedge of 
currants grows wearily, with Mi- 
chaelmas daisies and sunflowers 
blooming hardily behind. This is 
the home of the Cappellano. The 
whole of the ground-floor of the 
house is one vast barn, otherwise the 
village school; and here is the 
miserable coadjutor of the parish 
priest forced, for nine months of the 
year, to listen during an hour daily 
to the laborious spelling lesson of 
some fifteen village boys. Further 
form of national tuition can the 
village not boast; and for this 
amount the services of the curate 
are reckoned sufficient without the 
additional expense of a useless 
schoolmaster. But the Oappellano’s 
duties are also to say mass when 
required, to bury, to marry, and to 
baptise different members of the 
flock, whenever the prevosto is so 
minded; hence is his time for 
teaching but short, and his time 
for earning his livelihood and 
cultivating his patch of ground, 
still shorter. The Cappellano is 
a priest of the Ultramontane 
party, and would fain make some 
stir in the parish concerning 
the lax ways of his more liberal 
superior, but alas! his influence is 
small, and the cares of this world 
likewise creep in and choke his good 
intentions on behalf of his creed. 
He is poor almost to starvation 
sometimes, and time is short and 
argument is long. The Cappellano, 
besides being a tiller of the soil, a 
curate and a schoolmaster, is like- 
wise the scrivano, or letter-writer of 
the neighbourhood. Teresina climbs 
the broken stair without the house, 
tapping softly at a window of the 
second story as she passes; there is 
a light burning in this window; 
then she waits on the balcony. 
‘Oh, good evening, my girl,’ says 
the little priest as he opens the 
door, for he has no regular servant, 
as his more affluent master, only a 
girl who comes in daily to cook a 
little, and to clean still less. ‘And 
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what may your business be with 
me so late of an evening? It is far 
from San Fedele.’ 

‘I have a letter to write, Signor 
Cappellano,’ replies the girl. ‘A 
letter that should have been sent 
some days ago, only the work and 
the feste have come in the way.’ 

‘ Very good, Teresina mia; come 
forward, and seat thyself, till I hear 
on what matter is thy correspon- 
dence.’ The scrivano knows it well 
enough, but he must have his joke. 

Teresina laughs a little, con- 
sciously, and makes as though she 
would turn away her head, but she 
speaks up bravely, for the time is 
short. 

‘And it isa letter toa gallant, 
Signor Cappellano,’ says she. ‘What 
else should it be, when a pretty girl 
like me comes to you at this hour 
of night? And I would that 
you would hasten, for I must be 
home again, and that quickly.’ 

Teresina has a blooming winsome 
face, and grey eyes, that are soft and 
shady, and crisply waving hair; she 
has full lips, too, and lovely rows of 
white gleaming teeth, and she 
laughs as she says this, and pulls a 
letter from her pocket. 

‘ This is the one which he wrote to 
me,’ she continues.’ ‘Perhaps you 
may like to. see it, that you ma 
know the style that will fit him best.’ 

‘No! no, my daughter, I have 
written many a love-letter, and can 
trust to my own sense,’ grumbles 
the scrivano, as he gets out the pens 
and paper, for he has his own well- 
worn phrases ready flowing to 
hand, and would be greatly discom- 
fited at having to invent any new 
ones. He seats himself at the table, 
puts on his spectacles, smoothes the 
fair sheet of paper, and, dipping his 
pen in the ink, glances up at the 
girl for her instructions. She mean- 
while stands awkwardly before him, 
smiling to herself, and ejaculating 
beneath her breath, as she twirls 
her apron mechanically round her 
finger and thumb. 
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‘But I never said it was a love- 
letter,’ she says at last, laughing 


in. 

‘ Eh, well, well, my daughter. A 
letter to a gallant, then ? What 
matter, it’s all the same thing. Tell 
me his name, and whether you mean 
to have him or no, and then leave 
the rest to me.’ 

‘But no, Signor Cappellano,’ re- 
monstrates the damsel eagerly ; ‘ it 
is not just so. You must under- 
stand the affair.’ And she comes 
closer to the table, for Teresina 
wants to havea finger in the matter 
herself. 

‘You see,’ she goes on, ‘the 
young man is rich and fine, they 
tell me, and a good match for me, a 
poor contadina, and I don’t want to 
send him quite away. But, then, I 
have never seen him, and how can 
I tell if he will please me or no? 
Now you, who know the Latin, and 
are fine and wise, you can put it 
grandly what I mean.’ 

‘Yes, yes, my daughter, surely ; 
so tell me what to write first.’ 

‘Well, first you shall put,’ and 
Teresina fiddles again with her 
apron, ‘ You shall put—that I have 
received his letter,’ she blurts forth, 
as though struck with a good and 
sudden thought. 

The fine steel pen proceeds to 
work, and makes a few fine flourishes 
on the pink paper while the girl 
looks on, eager and intent. 

‘That have I written,’ says the 
scrivano at last. ‘ What next ?’ 

‘And next, next! You shall put 
that he does too much honour to a 
poor peasant girlsuch as I.’ Again 
the pen moves warily over the paper, 
and this sentence takes long to indite, 
for it can be inflated with many a 
fine word and sentiment; but in time 
the scrivano looks up for fresh 
matter. Poor Teresina! She is 
sorely perplexed indeed. 

‘ But, vossignoria, who knows 
Latin,’ says she again, ‘can you not 
put together a fine letter?’ 

‘That can I do, my daughter; 
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but do you wish me to say he shall} 
come and see you or no?’ 

‘Tell him that there is a fair at 
San Stefano, and that he might 
come to see; but say I know not if 
I shall be there—you understand ?’ 

The scrivano hums and haws., 
This letter is a fairly hard one to 
write. It is easy enough when he 
has but to write a love-letter. One 
copy does for the whole village. 
The boys or girls falter out coyly 
their little tender sentiments, and 
down they go on the paper, mashed 
into a smooth jelly, and about as 
unlike as possible to the simple and 
hearty phrases which have been 
dictated. What matter? They can- 
not read, and there are plenty of 
flourishes. Who could say they are 
not love-letters ? But what scrivano 
was ever taxed with so tangible 
and yet so intangible a task as this ? 

‘ It’s not the fairest truth, that, eh, 
my girl?’ he remonstrates feebly in 
answer to her last request. Never- 
theless, something he writes on the 
paper. Poor credulous Teresina. 

* I don’t want much more written,’ 
says she now, thinking of her quat- 
treni. 

But the priest means to earn 
something more yet out of this 
weary letter. 

* You have said nothing, hitherto,’ 
he complains. ‘ Poor young man! 
He won’t know if you mean to have 
him or no. One must give him at 
least to understand if you mean to 
look favourably on his suit or no.’ 

* But if I don’t know myself ?” 

‘Eh, eh, per Bacco, what is to 
be done then ?” 

There is a long pause. The scri- 
vano’s pen glides cunningly over 
the sheet; it forms capital letters, 
and small letters, and flourishes; it 
reaches the bottom of the page, and 
then he takes the sand box to 
sprinkle it over. Teresina has been 
looking on gloomily. She has been 
watching her little earnings ebb 
sadly away in all those lines, and 
strokes, and dots, and yet it seems 
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as though she were to get no good 
out of this letter. She is very sore 
and angry. 

‘Is there anything more?’ says 
the little man, at last, in a provok- 
ingly mild tone. 

‘No, per Bacco, there is no more. 
Is not that enough?’ she mutters 
crossly. 

‘But I have said no word as to 
whether you will have him or no.’ 

‘Eh, Holy Virgin! Say what you 
will, Icare not. For the rest, so 
long as you make it fine, he will not 
anderstand much of what you mean, 
unless he is more of an ass than I 
take him for. Give here,’ she con- 
eludes, petulantly, ‘till I put my 
cross.’ 

And the letter is sanded once 
more, and sealed and addressed, 
and Teresina pulls out her silken 
netted purse. 

‘How much ?’ she asks curtly. 

‘Well, my daughter, for a love- 
letter so long and so well written, 
you will give me a franc—and, 
more, two soldi for the paper and 
the sand.’ 

‘Oh, I believe you. You may 
keep your fine letter many a day 
before I give youa franc for it. Ten 
soldi.’ 

‘Eh, my child, you dream! Ten 
soldi! I might have made two 
Spirito Santo’s in the time. Im- 
possible! Eighteen.’ 

‘Nevermore,’ declares Teresina, 
staunchly. ‘ Before I pay you 
eighteen soldi I take the letter to 
some one who knows how to read, 
and I make myself be told if you 
have said what I required.’ 

The poor scrivano begins to get 
frightened. What would this bode ? 
He might never write a letter again. 
‘Orsi, make it fifteen soldi,’ he 
pleads. 

And long and hotly they wrangle 
ere the price can be fixed between 
them. But at last Teresina tri- 
umphs, and carries off the letter, 
and she has paid no more than her 
ten soldi. The scrivano is sorely 
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discomfited. Who would have 
thought of meeting a girl so obsti- 
nate; and over a love-letter ! 

The morning dawns bright and 
clear on the morrow. It is Sun- 
day, and the great festa of San 
Giovanni Baptista. The church 
and the piazza since break of day 
have been well stocked with men 
and women in holiday~ costume, 
and the bells ring and jangle as of 
old. Since four o’clock the two 
priests have been hard at work at 
the altar, taking it by turns, with 
the masses. The air of the chancel, 
and even of the nave, is by this 
time faint and heavy with incense, 
The organ peals out quiet snatches 
of waltz and opera tunes. The 
congregation changes rapidly, for 
each service the church is more 
or less crowded, and when the hour 
for the preaching draws nigh, a 
new influx pours in from the piazza 
and from the roads and hamlets 
around. The people, who have 
been hushed and devout during the 
first part of the high mass, now 
begin to shift and shuffle in their 
seats, and there is a great whisper- 
ing, and a sound even of suppressed 
laughter, while the priest ascends 
the little steps of the marble pulpit. 
Men lounge about the building, 
standing in groups around the 
door, crouching on the steps of the 
organ loft, or even of the chancel, 
close packed, and careless in their 
attitudes, but absorbed and intent, 
as no more genteel congregation 
would have been, when once the 
preacher’s voice has had time to 
assert its power. The sermon is 
in the dialect of the valleys—short, 
concise, and pithy; matter-of-fact 
and plain spoken too, with none of 
the trimmings and sentimentalities 
of. religion, yet breathing of cour- 
tesy and neighbourly care for the 
people’s interest. How silent they 
sit, and how teachable these men and 
women are, who without upon the 
piazza, or in their cottages, are apt 
to treat their pastor but as one of 
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themselves, to fall or to stand 
according to his pluck and his 
cunning in the wisdom of the 
world. Even that kindly and ter- 
rible Caterina, beneath whose iron 
rod he is wont to pass his days, 
sits now beneath his pulpit as 
though willing to hearken to the 
advice of her own slave. So with 
masses and sermon passes the 
morning of the great day, and in 
the afternoon is the procession. 
The peasants trudge home in their 
various directions across the parish 
to eat their holiday dinners, and 
by three o’clock the little piazza is 
again thronged with loiterers wait- 
ing for vespers. Little booths and 
tables stand about, whereon are 
sweets and filberts displayed for 
sale ; rosaries and gay-coloured clay 
figures of saints; crosses and amu- 
lets to be worn around the neck; 
rings of the Virgin, or the patron 
saint. Groups of people stand 
around laughing, boys and girls, 
men and children ; it is a gay and 


changing crowd, bright with sunny 
colours, and glittering in move- 


ment. There is a great glaring 
sun, and the piazza is but little 
shaded by the tall cypresses which 
grow there, yet the people do not 
seem to mind. The women, it is 
true, have covered their heads with 
their yellow and crimson kerchiefs, 
but the men seem strangely care- 
less of the sun’s might. All along 
the way down which the proces- 
sion is to pass many coloured trap- 
pings are hung along the hedges— 
scarlet and green and blue stuffs 
of the peasants perhaps, or else 
things belonging to the church, 
and used for many a long year on 
similar occasions. They make a 
rare and gaudy effect; and down 
the steps of the church and across 
its piazza the women have spread 
white sheeting, spun and woven 
by their own hands—for the girls 
work hard at this coarser kind of 
linen weaving in our Apennine 
valleys; and in the most industrious 
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cottages the loom is scarcely silent 
all day. Flowers, too—sweet and 
scattered petals of golden bloom 
of vetch and cistus—are strewn 
over the white carpeting, whilst 
files of children hem the way to 
scatter more blossoms again when 
the procession shall pass. The 
bells begin to tinkle anew; and 
now a fair company of white-veiled 
damsels issue forth. They bear 
lighted tapers in their hands, and 
around their gaily adorned figures 
the pezzotto (or muslin veil of the 
country) is cunningly draped. One 
girl in the front—and it is the tall 
and strong-limbed Bianca, ever the 
first to assert herself—carries the 
great silver-mounted cross. Be- 
hind, and in due order, follow more 
girls, then the older women, andafter 
the women the men, amongst whom 
many wondrous and time-honoured 
figures, crosses, and banners, are 
also borne aloft above the heads of 
the people. In their midst are the 
priests who move along, chaunting 
slowly, beneath a fringed and gilded 
canopy. And the people sing, and 
the bells chime, and the chil- 
dren scream when the pop-guns 
are fired off. So the procession 
comes to an end, and soon after the 
day comes to an end, too—only 
before the night is quite there, the 
youths and maidens must meet 
upon the green that they may dance 
awhile to the sound of the fiddles, 
and then the festa is fairly over in 
truth. It has been a long day, and 
the people are almost weary with 
the unwonted pleasure-making, yet 
to-morrow is the fair—the great 
fair of the summer, and they are 
bound to be wakeful and busy. 
Buying and selling goes on from 
morn till eve in the meadows beside 
the river, and buying and selling is 
doubtless about the same sort of 
thing in every country—only here 
in Italy it goes on perhaps more 
eagerly and more noisily; with 
more of impassioned eloquence, 
with more of ready wit and of 
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graceful banter, with more also of 
vain and useless heat and gesticula- 
tion. This only remains to be said. 
Fairs in Italy are never scenes of 
coarse amusement, of riot, and of 
drunkenness; they are occasions 
mainly on which business is to be 
transacted by those to whom the 
markets in towns and boroughs are 
too far away; secondarily are they 
occasions for merriment and re- 
laxation, but only as relaxation can 
be simply and easily procured. 
There are no circuses, there are no 
companies of jugglers or of strag- 
gling players, there are no merry-go- 
rounds; as far as amusement is to 
be got at a fair in the Apennines, it 
is to be got on the spur of the 
moment, from out of the pure good 
spirits of the people, and their 
capacity for enjoyment. 

So in one parish the festas and the 
fairs, for the time, are at an end and 
in another parish they are drawing 
near, and the parishes and villages 
mix together to rejoice and be merry, 
and the year wears round again 
toward winter. The harvest has 
come and gone when the sound of 
the flail echoed through the land 
from many a threshing-floor beneath 
the free sky, where neighbours 
helped one another with the wheat 
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as they helped one another with the 
vintage— for the labourer is owner 
likewise of his own land here, and 
hired men are unknown where each 
one tills his own soil, or, in times 
of pressure, helps his neighbour, 
and is helped in his turn. The 
vintage, too, has been here with its 
frolics and its merry-making, as 
every work and every season 
has its merry-making peculiar 
to itself, and the cold months are 
come when the days are short, 
and even the snow lies at times on 
the ground, and the Tramontana, 
blows chilly enough in spite of the 
vaunted mildness of Italian climates. 
Nevertheless, the peasants of the 
Apennines are neither sad nor out 
of heart. They have maize enough 
for polenta during the winter-time, 
and dried beans and chestnuts and 
chestnut flour wherewith to make 
sweet and wholesome bread. Fire- 
wood they do not lack, though the 
little cottages be damp and draughty, 
and the smoke have no exit but 
from the window. ‘They complain, 
perhaps, and sigh a little, but the 
summer days will soon be here 
again, and the time for weddings 
and processions, for fruits and 
flowers, and the in-gathering of 
new crops. 
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I hold every man a debtor to his profes- 
sion ; from the which as men, of course, do 
seek to receive countenance and profit, so 
ought they of duty to endeavour themselves, 
by way of amends, to be a help and orna- 
ment thereunto. 


VERYONE, no doubt, will agree 
with Bacon in this estimate 
of a man’s duty to his profession ; 
and truly as it applies to the so- 
called open professions, it is no less 
appropriate to that important and 
numerically great profession which 
has sprung into existence since 
Bacon’s day, and which it is now 
the fashion to call ‘the Civil Ser- 
vice.’ 

The Civil Service, as it now 
exists, unlike its sister services, is 
a creation, or rather a development, 
of recent growth. There are many 
still living amongst us who remem- 
ber, and many more who have 
heard of, the time when subordi- 
nate posts in Government offices 
were looked upon by statesmen and 
men of influence as the rightful 
portion of their valets, tenants, or 
natural sons, while the higher, more 
lucrative, and often sinecure posi- 
tions were reserved for legitimate 
relatives or Court favourites. But 
with the commencement of the 

resent reign a slow but steady 
improvement began to take place ; 
sinecure posts were gradually being 
abolished ; illegitimate sons began 
to go out of fashion; and the 
growing importance of the duties 
performed by Government officials 
forced the authorities to require a 
certain standard of qualification 
from their nominees. The standard, 
however, was a poor one; and 
though many men entered the pub- 
lic service under these conditions 
who have become able, valuable, 
and even brilliant officials, it has 
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been rather in spite of than in con- 
sequence of the method of their 
appointment; and a far larger 
number entered who undoubtedly 
justly earned the reputation of 
being ‘ hard bargains ’ to the State. 
The work in most of the offices was 
not classified, though the men were; 
and it was no uncommon thing to 
find a senior clerk, in receipt of the 
maximum salary allowed by the 
scale of his office, engaged upon 
work decidedly inferior to that per- 
formed by his ambitious junior of 
two years’ standing. 

Thus things drifted on till 1853, 
when a spirited attempt to grapple 
with these anomalies and abuses 
was made by the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in conjunction 
with Sir Charles Trevelyan, which 
resulted in the establishment in 
1855 of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion as an independent examining 
body, to act, as it were, as a sieve 
or filter, to exclude from entry into 
the Service all grossly ignorant 
persons and those whose antece- 
dents would not bear investigation. 
Soon after followed the system 
known as ‘limited competition,’ 
i.e. the competition between three 
or more persons personally nomi- 
nated by the Minister or depart- 
mental chief to compete for the 
particular vacancy to be filled. This 
we cannot help thinking is prac- 
tically the very best method by 
which entry into the Civil Service 
has as yet been made. The nomi- 
nation of the candidate by a respon- 
sible Minister was some safeguard 
against the chance of his turning 
out unfitted for the more confiden- 
tial and honourable duties which 
sooner or later devolve upon most 
Government clerks, while the fact 
that he must have excelled two or 
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more competitors in the examina- 
tion offered a reasonable prospect 
that he would be fairly educated ; 
and a fairly educated ‘ gentleman’ 
isexactly what a Government clerk 
should be. But we have recently 
lived in restless times, and the 
schoolmaster was abroad. ‘ Li- 
mited competition’ had scarcely 
been fairly tried, when Mr. Lowe 
let loose, in 1870, the floodgates of 
‘open competition’ to drench the 
whole official world from Whitehall 
to Thames Street with the skilfully 
crammed sons of Irish farmers and 
English tradesmen, who naturally 
preferred official life in the metro- 
polis to the monotonous sphere of 
an English pupil-teacher or Irish 
priest. We were told that thence- 
forth cleverness and industry were 
to be the only roads to State em- 
ployment, as if they were the only 
qualifications needed, and as if even 
they could possibly be tested by a 
single examination. As far as the 
ordinary clerical establishments of 
the public offices are concerned 
(and we are not now alluding to 
the outdoor services of the Revenue 
departments or kindred positions), 
amore absurd scheme for procuring 
clerks than ‘open competition’ could 
hardly have been devised. It is a 
system that no barrister, solicitor, 
or commercial man would ever 
dream of adopting if he wanted to 
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select a clerk; and it must have 
been a somewhat selfish desire on 
the part of our statesmen to be 
relieved of the trouble and respon- 
sibility of making proper nomina- 
tions that allowed the public ser- 
vice to be given up to the experi- 
ments of pedagogues.? 

But it was not ‘open competi- 
tion’ alone that had produced the 
discontent—in some departments 
very decidedly expressed—that has 
filled the Civil Service profession 
for the past few years, and has 
forced itself upon public attention. 
The cost of hving has greatly in- 
creased during the last ten or twelve 
years, and the luxury of the wealthy 
continues to stimulate the general 
rise in prices. Fixed incomes were 
found not to be elastic, though 
butchers’ price-lists were; and in the 
general increase of wages through- 
out all trades and professions the 
Government clerk thought that he 
might claim not to be forgotten, and 
he hardly knew how properly to take 
the curt rebuffs and the caustic allu- 
sions to the laws of supply and 
deraand with which his applications 
were invariably met— 


Of all the griefs that harass the distrest, 
Sure the most bitter is a scornful jest— 


and it was with real gratitude that 
the Service learnt last spring that 
the new Government had issued a 


* As exemplifying the present working of ‘ limited competition’ in the Foreign Office, 


and as showing that it is not incompatible with a high educational standard, we may 
quote the following extract from an article in the February number of Macmillan’s 
Magazine, by Mr. W. Baptiste Scoones, one of the most successful ‘ coaches’ for Civil 
Service examinations, and who was himself formerly a member of the Service: ‘ Sur- 
prising as it will seem to many, it is quite true that, relatively speaking, and setting 
aside the question of nomination, it is more difficult to pass into the Foreign Office 
than into the India Civil Service. The severity of an examination should be gauged, 
not by the numbers, but by the proportion of able men competing. or the ‘ Indian,’ 
with its average of 210 competitors, it is the exception if more than 90 very strong men 
present themselves; and as there are usually from 35 to 40 vacancies, the chances are 
rather less than 3 to 1 against good man. Of late years fewer than 6 candidates 
have never been nominated to compete for a single vacancy in the Foreign Office, and 
it has frequently happened they have all been strong, for not only has the patronage 
list not always been adhered to, but special invitations have been sent to the masters 
of Balliol and Trinity to put forward candidates of proved strength, and thus aid in 
making a real difficulty more difficult. If this is not a genuine and statesmanlike way 
of paying court to our modern goddess, what is ?’ 
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Civil Service Inquiry Commission, 
which was to report upon all the 
leading points affecting the compo- 
sition of the public service. 

The task of selecting the per- 
sonnel of the Commission entrusted 
with this important duty was a 
matter requiring the greatest judg- 
ment and discretion, and the selec- 
tion finally made was as good a one 
as could have been desired. In 
soliciting and obtaining the ser- 
vices of a political opponent of un- 
doubted and proved capacity as 
chairman of the Commission, the 
Government gave an earnest that 
they desired the matter to be ap- 
proached and dealt with in no party 
spirit; and the ready acquiescence 
of Dr. Lyon Playfair to assist in so 
arduous an undertaking was the 
patriotic act of a statesman who 
places national reforms above poli- 
tical considerations. In Sir Wil- 
liam Stephenson, chairman of the 
Inland Revenue Board ; Sir Francis 
Sandford, secretary to the Educa- 
tion Office; and Mr. Farrer, the 
permanent secretary to the Board 
of Trade, the Government obtained 
varied experience in departmental 
management that could with diffi- 
culty be equalled at the present 
day. In Mr. Theodore Walrond the 
views of the Civil Service Com- 
mission were sure to find their 
fittest exponent; in Mr. Charles 
Fremantle was secured the united 
experience of Treasury Clerk and 
Master of the Mint; while Mr. 
Joyce must be supposed to have 
fairly stated the views of the general 
body of clerks in the Service whom 
he was intended to represent. Lord 
Claud John Hamilton brought to 
the Board a cultivated mind un- 
trammelled by any official preju- 
dices, and an able and indefatigable 
secretary was found in Mr. Hamil- 
ton, of the Board of Trade. A com- 
mission thus composed was certain 
to do good work ; and it is its first 
and most important report that we 
propose now to notice. 
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The following extract from a 
Treasury minute, dated the 25th 
of April, 1874, specifies the precise 
points to which the attention of the 
Commission was to be directed. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer states 
to the Board that he considers it desirable 
that enquiry should be instituted into the 
undermentioned subjects connected with 
admission to and service in the Civil de- 
partments of the State, viz. : 

1. The method of selecting civil servants 
in the first instance, 

2. The principles upon which men should 
be transferred from office to office, especially 
in cases when one establishment has been 
abolished or reduced in numbers, and 
when’ there are, consequently, redundant 
employés, whose services should, if possible, 
be made available in other departments. 

3. The possibility of grading the Civil 
Service as a whole, so as to obviate the in- 
conveniences which result from the dif- 
ference of pay in different departments. 

4, The system under which it is desir- 
able toemploy Writers or other persons for 
the discharge of duties of less importance 
than those usually assigned to established 
clerks, or duties of a purely temporary 
character. 


Having taken a vast amount of 
evidence, including that of Mr. 
Childers and Mr. Lowe, and of a 
representative from nearly every 
public office in the country, the 
Commissioners have presented what 
appears to be their unanimous 
opinion on the four points named; 
and the bold scheme that they advo- 
cate for the reorganisation of the 
Service, though certainly not invul- 
nerable, bears evidence of very 
anxious and careful preparation, and 
of having been framed to meet 
nearly every possible contingency. 

As to the method of selecting 
Civil servants in the first instance, 
the Commissioners appear to agree 
with the opinion already expressed 
in this article, that as regards the 
higher kind of clerical work, ‘ open 
competition has failed,’ and is not 
the proper system to be retained. 
For providing for the performance 
of merely mechanical duties, and for 
recruiting vast establishments of 
Revenue officers, where nomination 
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must necessarily carry with it little 
or no responsibility, it is probably 
as good a system as any other, and 
for such appointments it is recom- 
mended to be retained. But when 
we come to the substitute that the 
Commissioners propose in the case 
of selection for the higher division 
of the Service, we come to decidedly 
the weakest part of their scheme, 
and it is easy to trace the obvious 
compromise of which it is the result. 
Their proposal is that having by 
means of an open competitive ex- 
amination procured ‘a list,’ selec- 
tions from that list should be made 
by the permanent chiefs of the de- 
partment for the vacancies in their 
respective offices. 

The number of candidates selected should 
be such as might suffice to maintain a list 
somewhat ‘in excess of the number of 
vacancies expected during the following six 
months. When candidates have thus, by 
successful competition, been placed on the 
list, with or without honours, they should 
be eligible for appointment by any depart- 
ment which has a vacancy, but should have 
no claim to an appointment. As vacancies 
occur in the several departments, the head 
of each department should be able to select 
for the place anyone of the candidates on 
the list. 

The candidate should be at liberty to 
accept or to reject the place; and if he rejects 
it, his name should still remain on the list 
until he has attained a certain limit of age— 
say 25—at which time, if he has not obtained 
any appointment, he should be struck off 

e list. 

No certainty that he will be 
selected is guaranteed to the candi- 
date, however good an examination 
he may have passed; and no safe. 
guard is provided against the entry 
of persons who may not possess what 
the Commissioners themselves so 
admirably describe as ‘ the real and 
permanent capacity for the practical 
business of life.’ The pressure, too, 
that would, under this system, un- 
doubtedly be brought to bear on 
the heads of departments by the 
friends of those who had obtained 
a place upon the list would be intole- 
rable, and those functionaries would 
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be more than mortal if they suc- 
cessfully repelled all the insidious 
allurements to jobbery with which 
they would be beset. Though we 
often find that compromises work 
better than might be expected, this 
seems one that it would be almost 
impossible to adopt with any hope 
of success; and it may be at once 
dismissed as one not likely to be 
espoused by any Government. 

It is after we pass from this ill- 
judged proposal to the recommen- 
dations that are made with a view 
to grading the Service as a whole, 
and to properly paying its members, 
that we come to the most valuable 
and not least bold portion of the 
Report. It has long been notorious 
that while a few men in the different 
public offices were decidedly under- 
paid for the work they performed, 
a far larger number were very 
extravagantly overpaid as regards 
the nature of the duties on which 
they were engaged. Salaries of 
40ol, or 5001. a year were and still 
are given to whole regiments of 
clerks whose duties are of the most 
mechanical nature possible, and for 
which a banker or a merchant would 
not allot a salary higher than rool, 
But it must not for a moment be 
supposed that all these gentlemen 
are incapable of performing higher 
duties. The truth is that they so 
overwhelmingly outnumber the posts 
requiring intellectual ability that, 
being there, they are perforce tied 
down 


To that dry drudgery at the desk’s dead 
wood 


at which poor Charles Lamb used. to 
chafe. The result is, of course, that 
this extravagant payment for in- 
ferior work necessarily starves those 
appointments that require higher 
abilities, and should be better paid; 
and this overmanning of the Ser- 
vice, with the dismal prospect it 
involves, has disgusted many a clerk 
and caused him to look with self- 
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pity rather than with pride upon the 
fact that he was engaged in the 
service of his country. The conse- 
quences of this absence of any 
classification in the work, and of 
any certain prospect of advancement, 
are well described by the Commis- 
sioners. 


The amount of simple routine work in 
the bulk of public offices is very great in 
proportion to the amount of work of a 
higher class. The mechanical and mono- 
tonous labour on which clerks must, under 
such circumstances, be. so long and con- 
tinuously employed, in offices where no 
division, or an inadequate division, of labour 
exists, does not, by any means, as a matter 
of course, fit them for discharging the 
duties of those higher posts in the Service 
which involve responsibility, discretion, 
and power to direct work, and to deal with 
the outside public in such a manner as to 
uphold the credit and efficiency of their 
departments. It need hardly be pointed 
out that, having regard to the limited num- 
ber of these higher posts, it would be a 
great waste of power to require that all the 
clerks employed in the Service should have 
received a sufficiently liberal education to 
fit them to fill such posts with efficiency. 
But even those so fitted in the first instance, 
unless, from some exceptional circumstances, 
they have, at an early pericd of theircareer, 
had work given to them which develops 
their powers, are apt t» degenerate into 
mere machines, and become incapable of 
the exercise of higher qualities, The 
routine work in which they have been so 
long engaged, and with which they are so 
familiar, appears to them to be the end, 
instead of being merely the means to the 
end. They cannot distinguish and separate 
the substance from the form in which it 
has always been presented to their minds, 
and the result is that a large number of the 
general body of clerks are not qualified to 
fill efficiently the higher posts in the Ser- 
vice. 

Anotherconsequence of not distinguishing 
work of an inferior kind from the more im- 
portant work of the Service, is the discon- 
tent to which it leads. Although, as we 
have said elsewhere, the pay of the clerks 
in the Civil Service, as a whole, compares 
favourably with that of clerks in private 
employ, the former in many large offices 
suffer under a real evil in the slowness of 
promotion which is the necessary conse- 
quence of very large numbers in the lower, 
as compared with the higher classes, all 
having a presumptive right to rise to the 
classes above them, and few of them having 
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any real prospect of doing so. This is, in 
our opinion, the real grievance of the Ser- 
vice, and it can only be met either by pay- 
ing extravagantly for inferior work, which 
is, of course, out of the question, or by 
distinguishing the work and pay so that 
the mass of the inferior work may be en- 
trusted to a class of men to whom com- 
paratively low salaries will be an object, 
and so that all those who do superior work 
may have a fair prospect of increase of pay 
and promotion. 

Unless, therefore, some division of labour 
and of pay can be effected, it is impossible 
to establish either any general system for 
testing efficiency, or any system of pay or 
promotion which will stimulate and reward 
efficiency, or remove grounds for discontent. 

Another cause of discontent and 
discouragement exists in the prac. 
tice which has long obtained in 
most of the offices of awarding pro- 
motion by seniority and not by 
merit. Toa great extent this has 
been the necessary consequence of 
the overmanning just alluded to. 
It was probably felt that, having 
kept a man to monotonous and 
routine work for years against his 
will, it was not fair, when the long- 
expected turn for promotion came, 
to put over his head a junior clerk, 
even if that junior were somewhat 
less rusted and therefore more 
capable than himself. But the State 
of course suffered in consequence. 
The higher posts were filled not by 
the best men, but by the men of 
longest service, and no reward being 
held out to young men to distinguish 
themselves by superior efficiency, 
they settled down to wait till their 
turn came, with nothing but a list- 
less desire to ‘get through’ their 
daily drudgery as comfortably as 
circumstances would permit. 

It is an old joke to laugh and 
sneer at the working powers of 
Government clerks, and to say that, 
like the fountains in Trafalgar 
Square, they play from 1o till 4; 
but this witticism, like many others, 
is not founded on fact; and surely, if 
the saddle is to be put upon the 
right horse, it is the system, that 
taking a young man just at the time 
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of life when his aspirations and 
ambitions are at their highest, ties 
him down for twenty years to 
docketing papers or keeping books, 
which ought to be blamed. If pro- 
motion to the higher posts in every 
office were honestly given to those 
who most merited and were most 
fitted to fill them, there would be a 
direct incentiveto every man in the 
Service to put forward his best ener- 
gies and to do his utmost to secure 
the prize. There is, of course, the 
chance of unscrupulous chiefs pro- 
moting by favouritism or nepotism, 
and such cases have occurred ; but 
they are rare, and as a rule depart- 
mental chiefs may be trusted for 
their own credit, if for no higher 
reason, to make fair and honest 
selections. On this point of promo- 
tion the Commissioners are very 
emphatic, and it is one which their 
great official experience renders 
them peculiarly fitted to deal with. 
Having referred to the cases of 
banks, railway offices, and similar 
large establishments, where promo- 
tion on the ground of merit alone is 
regarded as an essential element of 
successful administration, they say: 

We think that in the public service 
also promotion should depend solely upon 
merit. The public offices are now divided 
into classes, and promotion consists in the 
removal from an inferior to a superior 
class as vacancies arise in the latter. It is 
the practice in several public offices to 
take the list of clerks in order of seniority, 
and to promote the first man who is stated 
to be not unfit for promotion. Although 
the plan is, undoubtedly, an improvement 
upon promotion by mere seniority, it 
is nevertheless, in our opinion, open to 
serious objection. Promotion should be a 
stimulus to merit. A man should be pro- 
moted, not because those above him are 
unfit, but because he is the best man for 
the place. If this course be pursued, 
no man is branded as unfit, and it would 
not at all follow that the senior man, 
passed over for one promotion, might not 
be the fittest man forthe next. Itis urged, 
however, by many that promotion by 
merit would in many cases degenerate into 
promotion by favouritism. No doubt this 
18 possible, if heads of departments, set- 
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ting aside justice, are so foolish as to pre- 
fer comparative inefficiency to the best 
service and assistance they can get. But 
the alternative lies between seniority and 
selection, and we have no hesitation, both 
in the interests of the public service and of 
the public servants themselves, in strongly 
recommending that the latter system should 
be followed. The greatest possible pub- 
licity should be given to all promotions, 
and the partiality of individual judgment 
should be guarded against by the heads of 
departments calling into council the officers 
responsible for the work of the clerks from 
among whom promotion is to be made. 


Taking, then, these two causes of 
complaint as the principal evils re- 
quiring reform, the Commissioners 
suggest that for the future both the 
Service and the work be divided 
into two grades or divisions; the 
mechanical and routine duties being 
allotted to clerks of the calibre of 
those now employed in banks and 
City offices, and to whom compa- 
ratively small salaries will be an 
object; and the higher duties, requir- 
ing discretion, tact, and intellectual 
ability, to those who may be success- 
ful in an examination adapted to 
‘young men from 18 to 23, ade- 
quately trained at a public school, 
good private school, or university.’ 
It is estimated that the former or 
inferior class of clerks will largely 
outnumber the latter, there being, 
as has already been pointed out, far 
more mechanicalwork in the Service 
than there is intellectual work ; and 
this forms the ground on which the 
proposal is recommended as eco- 
nomically feasible. As regards the 
question of pay, it is suggested that 
the clerks in the lower division 
should receive ‘ Service salaries’ 
commencing at 8ol., and rising by 
triennial increments to 200l.; while 
those in the higher division are to 
commence at 1ool., and rise also by 
triennial increments to a maximum 
Service salary of 4001. In addition 
to these Service salaries, and to 
obviate the present difficulties as 
regards promotion, the Commis- 
sioners suggest that, in place of the 
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old classes, a system of ‘duty pay’ 
should be adopted. This plan 
appears to have been borrowed 
from the present practice of the 
Bank of England, where special 
extra rates of payment are attached 
to superior duties and work of a 
special character. In the lower 
division this duty pay is not in any 
one case to exceed rool. a year, 
while in the higher it is limited to 
20ol.a year. This leaves a possible 
3001, a year to be obtained by a 
clerk in the lower grade, with a 
possible salary of double that 
amount to a clerk in the higher 
grade who may not have been 
selected for a staff appointment. 
We say a possible salary, for it is 
not at all probable that the majority 
can obtain ‘duty pay,’ and even for 
those who do, there appears to be a 
prohibition against their attaining 
their maximum in less than twenty- 
four years, however well they may 
merit it. This appears an unneces- 
sary restriction, and whether the 
scale of pay generally will ‘attract 
men of a liberal education, who 
would otherwise go into the open 
professions,’ as the Commissioners 
hope, is open to question. It will, 
however, probably procure for the 
higher division a sufficient number 
of young men to whom official life 
is suited, and who will ably and 
faithfully serve the State, even if 
they never make their office what 
Mr. Sullivan would call ‘ the cradle 
of their ambition and the theatre 
of their fame.’ 

There remains but the staff ap- 
pointments, as those ranking above 
clerkships are called. For these, 
clerks in the higher division are to 
be eligible; but where the necessity 
arises recourse, it is suggested, is 
to be had ‘to the outside world.’ 
This has in many quarters been 
understood tv mean that power is 
sought to be given to chiefs of 
departments to job these posts in 
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the interests of their own friends, 
but we cannot imagine that the 
Commissioners could for a moment 
have desired to render the class to 
which most of them belong liable 
to the certain odium that such a 
proposition would involve. Indeed, 
the well-being of the Civil Service, 
if it is to hold its own as a pro- 
fession, points to changes in exactly 
the opposite directions. Of course 
posts requiring professional know. 
ledge and training, whether legal 
or otherwise, must necessarily be 
filled by professional men, but it is 
to be regretted that no suggestion 
has been made to the Government 
as to the propriety of their now 
surrendering their direct patronage 
to those well-paid staff appoint- 
ments in the Service which require 
no professional or special training. 
A few such still remain, and if they 
are to be retained at all, it would 
be no more than an act of justice to 
leave them open to Civil servants, 
and no longer to fill them up with 
the friends and adherents of the 
Minister of the day, whose previous 
habits and pursuits may have ren- 
dered a working official life most 
uncongenial to them. As fairly 
might an Equity lawyer be given 
the Aldershot command as a gen- 
tleman-farmer or retired colonel a 
high post in the Civil Service. A 
public office has no need now-a-days 
of a purely ornamental figurehead, 
and it would be juster were the 
prizes of the Service reserved for 
those who may have earned them 
by hard work in the profession to 
which they belong. Possibly, how- 
ever, the Commissioners may have 
thought that in any recommendation 
of this kind they would have been 
travelling beyond the scope of their 
instructions, and that it might with 
better taste be left to the spon- 
taneous action of the Government. 
If so, we trust they may not be 
disappointed.* 


* This point is well put in the evidence given before the Commission by Mr. Charles 
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The proposals that the Commis- 
sioners do make in this Report as 
to the two grades and ‘duty pay’ 
are theoretically sound and good, 
and if a. new Service had to be 
created, instead of an old one 
reorganised, there would be abso- 
lutely no difficulty in applying them. 
But in their application to existing 
classified. offices there will be so 
many vested interests to be con- 
sidered that, while we think their 
introduction perfectly possible, it is 
no use shutting one’s eyes to the 
fact that such introduction will be 
attended with great difficulty and 
with an immediate though tempo- 
raty expense. - A very large number 
of existing clerks will have to 
be superannuated ; and if they be 
liberally treated, as they must be, 
before their cheaper substitutes are 
procured, a very decided increase 
will be felt in the estimate for 
superannuation and compensation 
allowances at first. This will, how- 


ever, gradually decrease, and will re- 
sult in the end in a cheaper as well 


as more efficient Service. 

With regard to the fourth point 
indicated by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for the consideration of 
the Commission, viz. the system 
under which it is desirable to 
employ ‘writers’ in the public 
service, there was never any doubt 
amongst those conversant with the 
question that the Commissioners 
would be forced emphatically to 
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condemn the existing system. A 
number of men brought into an 
office at rod. an hour, ostensibly to 
copy, but actually to do whatever it 
might be found convenient to set 
them to, without claim to holidays 
or pension, and liable to summary 
dismissal at any moment, were not 
likely to give satisfaction or to be 
contented. Sir Walter Scott has 
told us that 


Hope is brightest when it dawns from fears ; 


but it may be doubted whether the 
hope that dawns in the breast of a 
‘writer’ fearing daily dismissal 
could ever be very bright. With 
no feeling of loyalty to the office in 
which they happened to be employed, 
and engaged in a ceaseless agitation 
to improve their condition, they 
were not satisfactory servants to 
the State even in the limited sphere 
to which they were meant to be 
confined. But the writer’s hope, if 
never very bright, was always 
flickering. Constantly looking to 
this or that public man or select 
committee to remedy their wrongs 
and vary the hard terms of their 
engagement, they lived and worked 
in a chronic state of agitation. 

Yet, fooled with hope, men favour the 

deceit : 
Trust on, and think to-morrow will repay ; 
To-morrow’s falser than the former day, 
Lies een and while it says, ‘ We shall be 
blest 


With some new joys,’ cuts off what we 
possest ! 


Walpole, the Assistant-Controller of the Legacy and Succession Duty Office, a witness 
who has had ‘forty years’ experience of the public service. He says, in reply to question 
3041 :—‘I think the greatest discouragement that the Service now has is the appointing 
of people to staff appointments who have not been in the Service before. It is not done 
in the Church, it is not done in the law, it is not done in the army or navy. You do not 
put a man into a high position in one of those professions because you desire to reward 
him for some extraneous service.’ Moreover, the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself 
appears, in theory at least, to hold the same opinion. Apparently oblivious of the fact 
that the practice at present exists, he says, in his letter to Dr. Lyon Playfair:—‘ It may 
be true that the heads of offices would not be very likely to appoint bad men to fill 
important posts, but there would often be a strong temptation to confer them on good 
men with political or social claims in preference to men with merely official claims. At 
all events, I cannot help thinking that the risk of this might be sufficient to excite 


apprehensions which, even though unfounded, might keep many men from embarking in 
the official career.’ 
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The Inquiry Commissioners re- 
commend that the employment of 
writers as at present practised be 
discontinued; that the copying re- 
quired in an office be done as far as 
is practicable by copying-machines 
or by mere copyists, and that the 
other duties on which writers have 
been engaged be in future entrusted 
to the lower division of established 
clerks, who will receive, as we have 
seen, salaries commencing at 8ol. 
and rising to 200l., and who will be 
entitled to superannuation, to the 
holidays allowed by the regulations, 
and to sick leave. Their reasons 
for this proposal and for departing 
from what may be called the prin- 
ciple of ‘piece-work’ are thus 
stated : 


For this class of work we have recom- 
mended the introduction of a subordinate 
division of permanent clerks. There is 
much to be said against making such a class 
permanent, and giving them the benefit 
of superannuation ; and in Mr. Childers’s 
evidence he points out strongly the reasons 
against giving this class the benefits of 
He says 


security of tenure and pension. 
that if men have no claim to superannuation 
it is more easy to get rid of them when 
their services are no longer required, and 
that a large pension list would be apt to 
create dangers in Parliament forthe public 
service, from which the Service itself would 


suffer. But, on the other hand, provided 
the work is in itself permanent, security of 
tenure, which is certainly an object from 
the employés’ point of view, may be given 
not only without any additional cost to the 
State, but actually with a reduction of cost. 
It is true that there would be the addi- 
tional cost of superannuation, but super- 
annuation is a means of procuring cheaper 
service, and in all employment of labour 
security of tenure has a positive money value 
as an element of reduction in the settle- 
ment of wages. Moreover, the practical 
inconvenience of having men employed con- 
tinuously in carrying out the administra- 
tion of one office, some of whom are 
entitled to superannuation, and others are 
not, is very great. The ‘temporary’ system 
of employment for permanent work had not 
been long enough in operation for the ques- 
tion of superannuation to arise. But it 
would, no doubt, have been raised, sooner 
or later, not only by the temporary writers 
themselves as a reward for their long and 
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continuous services, but also by heads of 
departments seeking to get rid of men who 
from age had become incapacitated for 
further work. And we do not think that 
the Government could have resisted the 
claim to pension which long and faithful 
service in this capacity would have given, 
Under these circumstances, we are of 
opinion that it is advisable that superannu- 
ation should at once be regarded as a part.of 
the terms of service of the proposed lower 
division, and that the rates of pay should 
be fixed accordingly. The rates which we 
have recommended are accordingly based 
on the supposition that superannuation at 
the rates laid down by the statute and the 
Treasury regulations in this respect will 
be allowed to the clerks in this division. 


It cannot be doubted that this is 
an improvement upon the existing 
system, or that the proposal, if 
acted on by the Government, will 
benefit both the Service and the 
servants it affects. 

The salient points, then, in the 
Commissioners’ recommendations 
may be stated as— 

I, The abolition of open competi- 
tion for the higher branch of the 
Service. 

II. The grading of the whole 
Service into two divisions, with 
service pay and duty pay. 

III. Theincorporation of ‘ writers’ 
into the lower division of the esta 
blished Service. 

These are sweeping measures to 
advocate, and they seem, as it were, 
to have taken away the breathof 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who is certainly not the least 
progressive member of the Ad. 
ministration. But the difficulties 
in their application, though very 
great, are not insuperable, and the 
greatest of them will have been 
overcome if the Government boldly 
call upon the country to provide the 
necessary funds for the temporary 
increase to the Pension List which 
will be inevitable. The opportunity 
now offers for effecting a very great 
reform, and we believe that the 
nation will not shrink from paying 
a good price if it sees the prospect 
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of obtaining a good article. By the 
time this number is in the reader’s 
hands the intentions of the Govern- 
ment may possibly have been ex- 
pressed, and whether it determines 
to try the scheme of the Commis- 
sioners at first upon some one office 
as an experiment, or to let the 
matter drop as one beyond its 
energies and strength, it is certain 
that the warm thanks both of the 
Civil Service and the public are 
due to Dr. Lyon Playfair and his 
colleagues for the ability with which 
they have sifted an almost over- 
whelming mass of evidence, and for 
the courage with which they have 
exposed what the real grievances 
are under which the public service 
suffers. 

But though, in our opinion, such 
thanks are due, it is evident that, 
so far as the Civil Service is con- 
cerned, they have not been generally 
accorded. Mr. Farrer, in the Fort- 
nightly Review for May has forcibly 
answered the three principal objec- 
tions which appear to have been taken 
to the recommendations of the Com- 
missioners, and though he seems to 
attach more weight than we should 
tosuch of the opinions of the Service 
as are ‘expressed by their organs 
in the press,’ it is undoubtedly a 
fact that the report has been re- 
ceived with much disfavour. 

In this, however, the Com- 
missioners have only shared the 
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common fate of all who attempt to 
reform professions. The obstinate 
resistance offered by the Proctors 
to the reformation in Doctors’ 
Commons will be remembered by 
many ; the gloomy predictions with 
which the Abolition of Purchase 
was greeted by the Colonels in and 
out of Parliament are still fresh in 
the memory of all. But it is to 
be hoped and expected that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, if 
clearly convinced that the proposals 
of the Commissioners are really 
sound and salutary, will have the 
courage of his opinion, and will not 
sacrifice a national reform to noisy 
professional clamour. Individual 
cases of hardship should be met by 
liberal or even lavish compensation, 
rather than be allowed to constitute 
arguments for continuing abuses in 
the Public Service. 

The Civil Service of England 
deserves good and generous treat- 
ment at the hands of the country. 
Tt has never been servile like that 
of Russia; it has never been 
‘bureaucratic’ like that of France ; 
it has never been corrupt like that 
of America; and if the abuses in it 
be swept away and steps be taken 
to supply it with properorganisation 
and payment, it will be in the future, 
even more than it has been in the 
past, a legitimate source of pride 
and strength to the Nation and 
Sovereign it serves. 

A. C. T. 
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FIRE-BURIAL AMONG OUR 


I 


HEN the question of Cremation 
is illustrated by historical 
references, we always hear much of 
the Indians of old, of the Phoenikians, 
of the Greeks; the Romans, but 
scarcely ever—at least in this 
country—do we see any mention 
made of our own Germanic fore- 
fathers. Yet those who combine 
an ardent zeal for progress with a 
faculty of musing over the ways 
of the past, might not be sorry to 
find from the records of history, 
as well as from poetical traditions, 
that with the Teutonic race also 
cremation was once the ruling 
custom. 

In England some astonishment 
has been expressed that the Germans 
—both those who dwell in their 
native home and those who have 
settled beyond the Atlantic—should 
have so eagerly taken up the pro- 
posal of Sir Henry Thompson. At 
Vienna and Berlin, at Leipzig, 
Dresden, Breslau, Stuttgart, and 
in several other German towns, agi- 
tationsin favour of fire-burial (J’ever- 
bestattung), as the new term is, are 
in full course. In some cases 
the communal councils are firmly 
heading the movement. At New 
York, it is stated, the Germans 
have erected a great Fire-Hall, with 
an altar in its centre, at which such 
ceremonies may be performed as 
survivors may deem requisite for 
the repose of the departed ones, or 
for the softening of their own feel- 
ing of grief. 

This idea of reverting to crema- 
tion as to a practice urgently 
required on grounds of public 
health, as well as commendable 
from various other reasons, is, how- 
ever, not of such recent date in 
Germany as many seem to suppose. 
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It has been put forth and advocated 
there for upwards of ‘a quarter of a 
century; not least ably by Dr. 
Trusen in 1855, and again in 1860, 
with the motto ‘Salus publica 
suprema lex.’! But the eagerness 
with which the proposal of Dr. 
Trusen and Sir Henry Thompson 
is at present being worked out on 
German soil is certainly such as to 
have almost the appearance of a 
return to early notions and cherished 
customs, which centuries of a con- 
trary practice have not been able to 
root out from the nation’s mind. 
It is as if a spark of that spirit 
were again stirring which urged our 
light and fire worshipping ancestors 
to consign their dead to the purify- 
ing flame. 

By not a few the idea of reverting 
to cremation is saluted like the 
deliverance from a depressing 
thought. ‘No people, tomy know- 
ledge’—says Jakob Grimm in his 
masterly special treatise*—‘ was 
seized more deeply by the terrors 
of the dark and narrow grave than 
the Saxons and Frisians of old, 
after they had made the change 
from burning to burying.’ These 
were bold warrior-races, quite fear- 
less of death. Yet, with the re-in- 
troduction among them of the 
Christian—or rather Jewish—habit 
of burying the corpse beneath the 
clammy soil, the terrors of the 
grave, which a long practice of 
dissolution by fire had obliterated 
in the people’s mind, were gradually 
fed into the most oppressive su- 
perstitions. There is a ghastly 
mediswval literature full of those 
midnight dreams of an over-wrought 
fancy. The Ossianic wail about 
the ‘narrow, dark house without a 
ray’ is in the Volkslied often 
intensified by mystic horrors that 
make the blood curdle. 


1 Die Leichenverbrennung. 


® Ueber die Verbrennung der Leichen. 


1849. 
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It had not been so among our 
Teutonic forefathers. With them, 
fire-burial even in the dark of night 
was no doubt a frequent occurrence. 
Lingering traces of such a custom 
are to be found even now in the 
funeral processions at night, with 
the accompaniment of torches, in 
honour of departed princes and 
noblemen, or of students, which 
still take place here and there in 
Germany, but are generally con- 
sidered to have something weird 
and ghastly about them. Among 
the ancient Germanic races, these 
nocturnal obsequies must have been 
quite an unobjectionable ceremony: 
The blazing pyre, on which the 
corpse was resolved into ashes, 
drove away with its bright flames 
the host of hobgoblins and vam- 
pires. 

With cremation, no danger could 
arise of living flesh being entombed 
and subjected to, unspeakable tor- 
ments. Hence the imagination of 
the surviving was not tortured into 
fears which cases of apparent 
death were only calculated to en- 
hance. Who can say whether the 
change from burying to burning, 
which we can trace among so many 
nations of antiquity, had not as 
much to do with this consideration 
as with sanitary reasons, or with 
the growth of peculiar religious 
doctrines ? 


II 


At one time, simple interment 
seems to have been the. rule. The 
Greeks, under Kekrops, still buried 
their dead. It is said that the myth 
of Herakles, who mounted the pyre 
after having been poisoned by the 
shirt of Nessos, first gave rise to 
eremation among the Hellenic tribes. 
This tale, it will presently be seen, 
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fits in, to a certain extent, with 
what was said among the Scandi- 
navians about the introduction of 
fire-burial by Odin. The Lakedai- 
monians—in many things unlike the 
remainder of the Greeks—preserved 
the practice of inhumation. Sokrates 
speaks of the two modes of sepulture, 
At the time of Plato there was 
still interment, as well as cremation, 
Pythagoras was an enemy of 
cremation; a fact which may go 
to strengthen the view of those who 
regard him as the Buddagoras, or 
propagator of Buddhistic doctrines, 
Buddhism, indeed, showed less 
favour to cremation than the Vedic 
religion did, which made it a 
religious precept. The Romans 
also at first buried; but, if tradition 
can be trusted, the pyre had become 
an accepted institution already 
before Numa. A law of his is 
mentioned which forbids the pyre 
to: be sprinkled with wine. (‘Vino 
rogum ne aspergito!’) Interment 
was preserved among the Romans 
only for infants and for those who 
had been killed by lightning, and 
consequently been touched by the 
fire of Heaven itself. 

Tacitus mentions that inhumation 
was the custom of the Jews without 
any exception: and this may be said 
to be proved. by numerous passages 
in the Books of Moses, in the 
Judges, in Samuel, in St. John, 
St. Matthew, and so forth. Cre- 
mation evidently was regarded by 
the Hebrews as an unwelcome 
prospect and an evil. (Jeremiah 
xxxiv. 5.)* Yet there were occa- 
sions when even they employed 
fire-burial unhesitatingly—either to 
prevent further insult being offered 
to acorpse by the enemy (1 Samue] 
xxxi, 12)‘ or to avoid the spread_ 
ing of infectious diseases (2 Chro_ 


* Jeremiah ‘utters a threatening prophecy against Zedekiah, the King of Juda, that 
he shall be given into the hands of his Babylonian. enemies. ‘ But thou shalt die in 
peace; and with the burnings of thy fathers, the former kings which were before thee; 
and they will lament thee, saying, Ah, lord! for I have pronounced the word, saith 


the Lord.’ 


* The Philistines had cut off the head of Saul, stripped off his armour and put it in 


the house of Ashtaroth, and fastened his body to the wall of Beth-shan, 


‘And when 
3 E 2 
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nicles xxi. 18-19)'. This latter 
fact shows that the Jews, too, were 
well aware of the sanitary impor- 
tance of incineration. 


Ill 


Ir is impossible, at so long a 
distance of time, and with the 
scanty historical materials before 
us, to find out whether a sanitary 


consideration was involved in the. 


change of the burial-form which 


undoubtedly took place, in a pre-: 


historic epoch, among the Teutonic 
nations. Early political law-giving 
generally clothes itself in a religious 
garb. .. Nevertheless, in the ordi- 
nances it issues on the everyday 
mode of life, on the festive and 
funeral ceremonials of a people, 
considerations of public health are 
frequently embedded, and still clear- 
ly traceable. The Mosaic legisla- 
tion furnishes well-known instances. 
Weare entitled to a similar surmise 
in the case at issue. At any rate, 
there can be no doubt that among 
the Northmen also the Fire Age 
was preceded by a Mound Age. 
In other words, their Cremation 
Period followed upon an era during 
which they, too, had placed the 
entire corpses in a hillock, a tu- 
mulus, or mound. 

With the dawn of history, in the 
countries north of the Alps, we 
find fire-burial, even as among the 
Hindoo, the Greeks, and the Ro. 
mans, also among the other 
branches of the Aryan race in Eu- 
rope—among the Kelts, the Ger- 
mans, and the Sclavonians. When 
Cesar warred in Gaul, he observed 
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to the fullest extent.6 From his, 
report we see that it was done|t 
pretty much in the same way as in| 
India, whither a branch of the 
Aryan race, originally roaming ove 
what at present is Turkestan, must 
have brought the custom. 


The funeral ceremonies of thei © 


Gauls are described by Cesar as 
‘magnificent and costly.’ Those of : 
the Germans, on the contrary, were 
of -a simpler kind, according to 
the testimony of Tacitus. In his 
Germania he says: ‘There is no 
ambitious show in their funerals, 
The only distinction to be observed 
is, that the bodies of their leading 
men are burnt with a.certain kind 
of wood. They cover the pile 
neither with garments nor with 
incense; only the weapons, some- 
times the horse, are added to the 
structure. ‘The funeral place is 
marked by a knoll of turf; they 
reject the honour of laboriously 
constructed, heavy monuments, as 
if it Awere a burden upon the dead. 


Tiaments and tears they soon give 
“up; but grief and sorrow last 


with them. For women it is meet 
to utter wails; for men, to keep up 
remembrance.’ 

There can be no doubt, in my 
opinion, that the words ‘ Fune- 
rum nulla ambitio; id solum obser- 
vatur, ut corpora clarorum virorum 
certis lignis cremantur,’ imply a uni- 
versal practice of cremation among 
the Germans of old. The emphasis 
is to be laid on the words ‘claro- 
rum’ and ‘certis.’ In his concise 
phraseology, which so often verges 
upon the seemingly incomplete, 


that the natives practised cremation\, Tacitus takes fire-burial as a self- 


the inhabitants of Jabesh-gilead heard of that which the Philistines had done to Saul ; 
all the valiant men arose, and went all night, and took the body of Saul and the bodies 
of his sons from the wall of Beth-shan, and came to Jabesh, and burnt them there. 
And they took their bones, and buried them under a tree at Jabesh, and fasted sever 


days.’ 


§ Jehoram had been defeated by the Philistines and the Arabians. 
this the Lord smote him in his bowels with an incurable disease. 


‘ And after all 
And it came to pass, 


that in process of time, after the end of two years, his bowels fell out by reason of his 
sickness : so he died of sore diseases. And his people made no burning for him, like the 


burning of his fathers. 
* De Bell. Gall, vi. 18. 
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understood Germanic custom. He 
consequently only lays stress on the 
fact of the simplicity of a German 
faneral being but slightly deviated 
from in the case of their chieftains, 
for whose incineration ‘special kinds 
of wood’ were set apart. 

There is ample historical proof 
that some of the Thrakians,’? who; 
according to Herodotus himself, 
must be regarded as a Getic or, 
Gothic people; that the Getes* more 
specially, as well as the Gothic 
Herulians ;° that the Thuringians,'® 
the Trevirians,'! the Frisians,!? the 
Saxons,'? and the Northmen, all 
- practised fire-burial. Where, as in 
the ease of the Goths of Ulfilas, of 
the Franks, the Suabians, the Ala- 
mans, and a few other German 
tribes, a direct historical record is 
wanting, the gap can be filled up 
by the science of language. By 
means of it, it is proved, or at all 
events rendered probable in the 
extreme, that the same custom pre- 
vailed also among this section of 
‘the Germanic world. Among the 
Scandinavians, cremation was said 
to have arisen from a law given 
by Odin, who, on falling sick, or- 
dered a pyre to be raised for him- 
self. So it is stated in the Heims- 
kringla, or World-Circle, of Snorro 
Sturlason, the Icelandic historian 
and statesman, who wrote in the 
thirteenth century, and who has 
done so much for the preservation 
of the Norse hero-sagas. 


IV 


Tuis statement about the Law of 
Odin, who appears in the quality of 
a Manu, Moses, Lykurgos, or Moha- 
med, may seem to merit little 
attention to those who only think 
of Odin the mystic All-father, the 
Ruler of the Heavens. The Odin 


7 Herodotus, v. 8. 

* Pomponius Mela, ii. cap. 2. 
® Procopius, Bell. Goth. 11. 14. 
1 Vita Arnulfi Metensis. 
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of the Heimskringla, is, however, not 
the Odin of mythology. He is—at 
any rate in the sense of the ancient 
record itself—a historical or semi- 
historical Odin, the governor of a 
people originally settled near the 
Don, who later migrated as con- 
quering warriors towards the North, 
driven forward as they were by the 
progress of Roman rule. As this is 
a subject not very generally known, 
and as it bears upon the question of 
cremation, I may be permitted to 
make a short, and after all but 
apparent, digression. 

Odin’s realm—the Heimskringla 
says—lay east of the river Tanais, 
or Tanaquisl, which formerly was 
called Wanaquisl, and flows into 
the Black Sea. That realm was in 
Asia, and bore the name of Asa-laind, 
or Asa-heim. Its capital was As- 
gard. Between the arms of the 
Tanais lay Wana-land, or Wana- 
heim, the kingdom of a race with 
which Odin’s people were frequently 
warring. Odin had possessions also 
in Tyrk-land. In Asgard he ruled 
in company with twelve temple 
priests, of whom he was the first. 
These priests were called diar (that 
is Gods, or Divines); or drottnar, 
meaning Masters. A powerful cap- 
tain in war this Odin was. His 
sword proved almost invariably 
victorious, except in the struggle 
with the Wana race, when the 
issues of battle were of a checkered 
kind, and the contest had to be 
made up by the exchange of hos- 
tages. Thus, Niord, his son Freyr, 
and his daughter Freyja, who were 
‘not of Asian origin,’ came as hos- 
tages to Asa-land. 

At that time—the Norse saga 
goes on—the Roman leaders made 
expeditions all over the world, sub- 
jecting nations totheirrale. Odin, 


" Gesta Trevirorum; Pertz, Mon. Germ. x. 31. 6. 
12 Cilicius, Bell. Dithm. i. c. 19; Walther, 1 Chron. Fres. c. 8. 
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scanning the fature, set his brothers 
over Asgard. He himself, with his 
trusty men, first went ont in a 
western direction towards Garda- 
riki; then southwards into Saxen- 
land ;'5 from thence by sea to Fiinen, 
where Odin’s-Oe (Odense) still bears 
his name. Then he sent Gefion 
northwards over the Sound, to seek 
after new lands. After his con- 
quests in the North, he gave 
homesteads to Niord, Freyr, Heim- 
dall, Thor, and Baldur. These were 
leading men around him. The 
names of the homesteads so con- 
ferred upon his staff, or chief war- 
riors, tally in the Heimskringla with 
the names of the seats, or halls, occu- 
pied by the corresponding Gods in 
the Edda. 

Of Odin it is further reported 
that he was often away for years, 
wandering through many lands. 
The laws of the- Northmen were 
fixed by him: 

He gave his country those laws which 
formerly had been valid among the Asa 
race. Thus he ordained that THE DEAD 
SHOULD BE BURNT, and that everything that 
had been their own should be carried to 
the pyre.. He said everyone should go 
up to Walhalla with as many riches as 
would be heaped upon his pyre, and that 
he should enjoy in Walhalla also those 
things which he had hidden away in the 
earth. The ashes should be thrown into 
the sea, or be buried deep in the soil; but 
for illustrious men a mound should be 
raised as a token of remembrance. For all 
those who had shown great courage,'® bauta- 
stones should be raised; and thus it has 
been kept for a long time afterwards. 


Such was the legislation of the 
great Chieftain. When he came 
near his death, through illness— 
the Heimskringla says—he had him- 
self marked with a spear, as he 
wished to go up to Godsheim, the 
dwelling of the deities. He was 
burnt on the pyre, and his funeral 
was a most splendid one. His suc- 


cessor in the kingdom was Niord ; 


4 Probably what is now Russia. 
8 Evidently Germany. 
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he, too, was burnt at his death. 
The same was the case with the 
Diar, or Priests, that died during 
Niord’s days. 

Then Freyr followed as a ruler. 
‘ When he fell sick, his men built a 
hill, into which they put him ; they 
let in a door and three windows. 
When Freyr was dead, they carried 
him secretly into the hill, saying to 
the Swedes that he was still living.’ 
Thus in the case of Freyr, who 
was buried at Upsala, the legislation 
of Odin was broken throngh. The 
Heimskringla then adds that, after 
the death of the Diar, Freyja alone 
still lived as a priestess, but married 
to Oddr. This latter name, I will 
observe in passing, is in Germanic 
mythology but another form of 
the name Odin, or Wodan. Odin 
himself —the Odin of historical 
tradition, of whom the before- 
mentioned deeds are recorded—died, 
according to the Heimskringla, and 
went up to the Home of the Gods, 
before Freyja married Oddr. 

The Swedes, it is further men- 
tioned, would not burn Freyr. They 
called him ‘World-God’ and 
honoured bim by sacrifices. After 
Freyr, Fidlnir ruled over the 
Swedes ; and then the practice of 
fire-burial begins again among the 
Asa race. 

Vv 
I HAVE given this extraordinary 
semi-mythic narrative, which yet 
has some historical interest, because 
it bears upon fire-burial in the sense 
of a state law as well as of a 
religious ordinance ; the Odin who 
came from the Tanais to Sweden 
being represented as the warrior 
head of a theoeratic order—similar, 
if I may venture upon a comparison, 
to the later Teutonic knights of the 
Middle Ages. The tradition which 


seems to be preserved in the Heims- 


* This passage is somewhat obscure in the text. Some interpret it as meaning that 4 
stone-fence should be erected wherever there was danger of the graves being obliterated 


by the frequent passing to and fro of men. 
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kringla under a fabulous form has, 
of course, not the value of an au- 
thenticated fact. The whole record 
is a medley of national hero tradi- 
tions, of priestly inventions, and of 
chronological incongruities. But 
there may, after all, be a kernel of 
truth in it. Hence it is invested 
with a strange interest, and gives 
rise to much speculation. 

The very names of the river Tana- 
quis! or Wana-quisl may set us 
thinking as to a possible lodgment, 
on the banks of the Don, first of 
Kelts, then of Wends, which latter 
may in their turn have been 
attacked by a Germanic tribe. For 
the Asgard of the Odin who ruled 
near the Black Sea, a confirmation 
might be found in Strabo’s ‘ Aspur- 
gum.’ Asgard and Aspurg are, at all 
events, only two different forms of 
Germanic speech, signifying the 
town or the castle of the Aisir. The 
settlement of Germanic races on the 
shores of the Black Sea is a histori- 
calfact. Nor can we regard it as 
wolikely that among some Teutonic 
tribe, in grey antiquity, rulers 
should have arisen who thought it 
convenient to assume for themselves 
the names of deities or of deified 
heroes, 

In Spain and in the Catholic 
countries of South America, the 
name of the Christian Saviour 
is often given to boys at baptism. 
Among the Spaniards, the Italians, 
and the French it is a frequent 
custom to add even the name of 
the Virgin Mary toa boy’s name. 
So, also are there a number of 
names in Germany, inost of them 
having their synonyms in the 
languages of other Christiannations, 
into the composition of which the 
word ‘ God’ enters—such as Gott- 
fried, Gotthelf, Gotthold, Gottlieb, 
Gottwalt, Gottschalk. The name of 
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Odin asa human designation is, 
therefore, by no means startling.'” 

If it is objected that among the 
early Teutonic tribes a priestly 
caste was not so fully formed as the 
Heimskringla asserts, I think this 
objection, too, is not an insuperable 
one. In Germany proper, according 
to the reports of Roman historians, 
the people were certainly far from 
being priest-ridden. They wor- 
shipped in groves and forests, not 
in temples.'§ The priest, as he does 
everywhere, considered himself the 
link between man and heaven; his 
was also the right and the duty of 
calling for and maintaining order 
during a public meeting. On the 
field of battle he had, so to say, ‘the 
function of a provost.'® Otherwise 
he seems to have exercised little 
actual power beyond his magic 
tricks. The love of freedom, which 
is mentioned as so strong a cha- 
racteristic of the Germans, rendered 
them not less disinclined to theo- 
cratic than to an oppressive aristo- 
cratic or monarchical ruler. Things 
were otherwise, according to Cesar, 
in priest-ridden Gaul, where the 
mass of the people occupied the posi- 
tion almost of serfs, and the Drnids, 
well-nigh equal in power to the 
nobility, had it all their ewn way 
both in religious matters and in 
civil law. 

But in different ages, and among 
different tribes of the Teutonic 
stock which once was spread over 
so vast anarea, institutions naturally 
differed. Hence, whilst there is, 
beyond the Heimskringla tradition, 
no collateral historical evidence of 
an order of Warrior Priests having, 
in Indian caste-fashion, once held 
sway east of the Don, and thence, 
under Odin, introduced a Cremation 
Law in the North, it would yet, 
perhaps, be an error to look upon 





7 Anglo-Saxon and other German dynasties trace their descent from Voden, or Odin. 
Properly understood, no divine descent was thereby incontestably meant, though the magie 
qualities attributed to the chieftain of that name easily led to a confusion. 

'® Tacitus, Germ. c. 9. 

” Germ. c. 8. 

* De Bell. Gall. vi. 12. 
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the whole account as a fable. Its 
chronology is certainly at fault, 
and apparent historical elements are 
so mixed up in it with myth that an 
inextricable confusion is produced. 
If the Wana race, however, were to 
be regarded in a historical light, 
the position of Niord, Freyr, and 
Freyja might be compared, in 
some manner, to that of the rulers 
of Etruscan race in Rome. In full 
keeping with the nature of such 
semi-historical traditions, the Odin 
of the Heimskringla, half-soldier, 
half-priest, appears in the character 
of a great sorcerer, who was even 
able to throw himself into various in- 
carnations—exactly like the Odin 
of mythology. Still he is a military 
leader ; towards the end of his days 
he, like a common mortal, falls sick ; 
and as he wishes to obtain eternal 
blessing, he orders himself, before 
expiring, to be marked with the 
point ofa spear. For thus only, 
according to the rules of the great 
God whose name he bore, he was 
enabled to go up to Walhalla. In 
many religious systems, it is true, 
we meet with a mixture of deities 
that are enthroned in the welkin, 
and of incarnations which represent 
or embody them on earth. Never- 
theless, in the case before us, we 
rather seem to see a real human 
person, who, for the sake of better 
swaying men, and making his title 
ofa ruler ‘by the grace of God’ 
more valid, assumes the name of 
the Supreme Being, and surrounds 
himself with a mystical halo, as 
kings were wont to do down to 
rather modern times. 

I have entered into these details 
in order to show that the Scandi- 
navian tradition which speaks of a 
‘Mound Age’ being followed by 
a ‘Burning Age,’ or Cremation 
Period, in accordance with a decree 
of the leader of the invading Asa 
raee, may after all repose on a sub- 
stratum of historical fact. The 


breach made in the law in the case 


*! Fragment of a Brynhild Lay, 5. 
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of the ruler who assumed the name 
of Freyr, could be understood on 
the hypothesis of some aristocratic 
conspiracy having found it con. 
venient to ‘spirit away’ the king, 
or to keep him as a prisoner in a hill 
(‘with a door and three windows !’), 
whilst the people were told that he 
wasalive, yet had attained to adivine 
condition. Ancient Roman tradition 
furnishes an obvious parallel for 
such secret making-away with a 
ruler. 


VI 
Ler us now turn, from the 
Heimskringla and the Lang- 


fedgatal, to the Edda, the great 
Germanic Scripture. There also 
we meet with numerous instances 
of cremation. I will premise here 
that what the Edda says of the 
Gods and Heroes of the Northmen 
may, in its essential parts, be re- 
garded also as the substance of the 
views of the Germans proper. This 
holds good most especially of the 
Hero-Saga, as well as of the 
Younger or Prose Edda. 
Icelanders, like Semund himself, 
travelling in Germany, clearly 
gathered there some of the chief 
contents of those epic ballads which 
we have lost, but which afterwards 
were, like the Homeric poems, 
put into a connected form, glossed 
over, and wrought into a whole, 
hight the Nibelungen-Lied. Sigurd 
himself, the German Siegfried, is 
in the Edda a Southern prince— 
that is,a German. The scene of 
his death is laid on the Rhine. 
(‘Soltinn vard Sigurdr sunnan 
Rinar.’)?!_ Wesee the Black Forest 
under the name of the Dark Wood; 
the Sieben-Gebirge under the name 
of the Holy Mountains. The 
familiar names of the Saxons, the 
Franks, the Burgundians, the 
Goths, even of Swawa-land, or 
Suabian-land—which, besides its 
mythic meaning, may have a tribal 
signification—meet us in the Norse 
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record, together with the name 
of the Huns. ‘German men’ 
(Pytderskir menn) are referred to, 
in the Edda, as sources of the 
Siegfried tale. The Wilkina-Saga 
specially mentions, as sources, Ger- 
man men from Soest, Bremen, and 
Miinster. When, therefore, the 
great Teutonic Scripture speaks of 
fire-burial among the Aisir and the 
heroic chieftains, we are warranted 
in concluding that, in a general way, 
a Scandinavian as well as a German 
institution is meant. 

The universality of the practice 
of incineration appears at once from 
the Eddic Lay of the High One, 
a didactic poem similar to the 
Proverbs of Solomon, where it is 
said: ‘ Better to be blind than to be 
burnt ;’ 2? and again: ‘ At eve, the 
day may be praised; a woman, 
after she is burnt.’ 23 An instance 
of fire-burial is related from the 
divine circle of the Adsir them- 
selves. It concerns Baldur, the 


sweet God of Light, whose very 


name, in its first syllable, indicates 
the Sun or the Fire. At the 
instigation of the evil-doing god 
Loki, Baldur was shot with a mistle- 
toe twig by the sightless god 
Hédur, the representative of Night, 
or of wintry darkness, The myth 
originally typifies the change of 
seasons. The ultimate fate of the 
whole Germanic Olympus was, 
however, afterwards brought into 
connection with the death of the 
White God. 

A full description is given, in the 
Younger Edda, of the funeral 
ceremonies over Baldur’s corpse. 
The Asir took it and carried it to 
the sea; there they put it on 
Baldur’sship Hringhorn, the greatest 
of all vessels, There was some 
difficulty in moving the ship; the 
Gods had to invoke the aid of a 
Titaness from Iétunheim, the abode 
of the Giants. Hyrrockin was her 


*2 Havamal, 7o. 
% Havémal, 80. 
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name, which is explained as the 
one who is surrounded by fire and 
smoke. On seeing Baldur’s corpse 
placed on board ship, his loving 
wife, Nanna, the daughter of Neps, 
burst with griefand died. She also 
was then carried to the ship, when 
the pyre was lit; the God of Thunder 
consecrating it with his hammer. 
A dwarf, called Lit, ran before the 
feet of Thor, who thrust him, with 
his foot, into the fire, so that this 
pigmy creature also was burnt. 
Many guests were present at the 
funeral: first Odin; with him, 
Frigg and the Walkyres; and 
Odin’s ravens; and Freyr in his 
car, drawn by the boar Gullinbursti, 
or Golden-bristles. Heimdall came, 
riding on his stallion Gulltopp, or 
Golden-plaits. Freyja appeared in 
her cat-drawn chariot. A great 
many Mountain-Giants also were 
present. Odin laid the ring 
Draupnir on the pyre; wherefrom 
it obtained the quality that, every 
ninth night, eight equally beautiful 
golden rings dropped from it. To- 
gether with Baldur, his steed, with 
all its trappings, was burnt.” 

I have alluded to the particulars 
of this tale, because it has its prac- 
tical significance, as well as its 
mythic beauty. It was a custom 
of the sea-faring northern race to 
light a pyre for a viking on his 
boat, and then to let the boat drift 
out to sea. In the Baldur myth 
quoted, this custom is transferred 
to the divine circle in Asgard. The 
ship Hringhorn, which the Adsir 
have a difficulty in moving after 
the death of the sunny God of 
Light, is interpreted as signifying 
the Sun itself. The Titaness who 
helps in moving it, and whose name 
is identical with the fiery element, 
represents, as the whole Giant race 
in Germanic and other mythologies 
does, the elementary powers of 
Nature, which were in a great 


%* Gylfaginning ; or, the Infatuation of Gylfi, 49. 
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measure held to be superior to the 
later-fashioned deities, who rather 
typify the finished forms of life. 
Baldur’s wife, Nanna, the daughter 
of Neps, is, from the Norse word 
‘neppr,’ explained as the bud of 
flowers; a fit companion of the 
representative of sunny summer- 
time. The death of the God of 
Light naturally entails the death of 
the flowery bud: the same pyre 
consumes them both. 

Lit, the dwarf, is interpreted by 
Uhland, who has exerted himself 
so powerfully to find out the key 
of myths, as the rich tint of summer; 
from the word ‘ litr’—that is, colour. 
Colour dies when the God of 
Summer dies. The consecration of 
the pyre by the hammer of Thor 
symbolises the sacredness of the 
flame in which the corpse was to 
be consumed. In Germanic my- 
thology, the souls were supposed to 
have come earthwards on a ray of 
lightning—like a flame. On the 
wings of the flame, which rises 
heavenwards from the pyre, they 
therefore return to their original 
home. Odin and Frigg are present 
at Baldur’s funeral as his progeni- 
tors. Freyr, a sun-god himself, 
whose golden-bristled boar signifies 
the rays of the fiery orb, makes a 
good show at a ceremony of fire- 
burial. So does Heimdall, the 
guardian of the bridge Bifrést, over 
which the Aisir daily ride—in other 
words, of the heaven and earth- 
spanning rainbow, the red colour 
in which was assumed to be a flame. 
The idea of light is connected even 
with Freyja, the goddess of love— 
another mourner at Baldur’s obse- 
quies. Atnight, when gliding over 
the earth, Freyja was said to leave 
after her a streak of rosy shimmer, 
so bright that the wayfarer who 
had mistaken his path could right 
himself during the sudden reful- 
gence. But what is the significance 
of Draupnir? Whilst the God of 
Light lived, there was a golden era, 
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so to say, in which Time flowed on 
with scarcely a perceptible break. 
With his death, a change comes: 
the ring which Odin places on the 
pyre produces, every ninth night, 
eight golden rings—probably a 
symbol of the nine days which it 
is supposed made up a week among 
the ancient. Germanic races, as 
among the early Romans. Lastly, 
the burning of Baldur’s stallion is 
in accordance with the similar 
custom at Scandinavian and Ger- 
man cremation rites. Thus Baldur's 
obsequies are typical in their mythic 
and their practical meaning. 


VII 


Like the God of Light, so also 
the heroic figures of the Edda are, 
after death, placed fon the pyre. 
In that grand tragic lay, the Third 
Song of Sigurd the Dragon-killer, 
Brynhild strikes herself with the 
poniard from grief at Sigurd’s 
murder, which yet she herself has 
occasioned. In her dying moments 
she gives orders for the erection of 
the pyre : 


One prayer yet I have to pray thee ; 

’T will be the last in this my life: 

A spacious pile build up in the plain, 
That room there be for all of those 
Who came to die together with Sigurd. 


Surround the pile with shields and gar- 
ments, 

With funeral cloth and chosen suite. 

And the Hunic Kingburn at my own side! 


Near the Hunic King my slaves burn, 
Adorned each with costly chains :-— 
Two at our heads, two at our feet; 
Two hounds thereto, two hawks as well, 
Thus all things are allotted alike. 


Let also lie between us both 

The ring-set sword, the keen-edged steel, 

Again so placed, as when the couch we 
ascended, 

And were then called by the name of 
consorts. ... 


For him will follow five female thralls ; 
Retainers eight, of gentle race, 
Fostered with me, brought up with me, 
Whom to his daughter Budli gave. 
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Much have I said; more would I say 

If the God would grant me yet time for 
speech, 

My voice now falters; my wounds are 


swelling. 
The'truth I spoke. So will I die. 

From this description—unless 
we make great allowance for poeti- 
cal licence and for the exaggeration 
which is to be expected in heroic 
myth—we might conclude that 
princely funerals, among the an- 
cient Scandinavians, were some- 
what similar, in terrible pomp, to 
those of Eastern races. In Bryn- 
hild’s Ride to the Nether World it 
is said, ‘After Brynhild’s death 
two pyres were made: one for 
Sigurd, which burnt first; then 
Brynhild was burnt; and she lay 
on a chariot which was hung with 
gorgeous tapestry.’ 6 

There is another song referring to 
Brynhild—the Lay of Sigurdrifa,?" 
from which the tale of the Sleeping 
Beauty is derived, and which also 
bears poetically upon fire-burial. 
In it we see Sigurdrifa—that is, 
Brynhild—sleeping on a mountain, 
in full armour. She is surrounded 
by flames that rise heavenwards. 
She had been a Walkyre once, a 
Virgin of Battle; but Odin, to 
punish her for having killed a Go- 
thic king to whom he had promised 
victory, stung her in the veil with 
a ‘sleeping-thorn.’ In the Song 
of Fafnir®® it is said that her sleep 
was not to be broken by a Prince’s 
son before the Nornes, the Sisters 
of Fate, had willed it. Now, the 
Song of Sigurdrifa relates how 
Sigurd rides towards Franconian- 
land, where on a mountain he sees 
a great fire. On coming nearer, he 
perceives a structure of shields on 
which a banner is planted. Sigurd 
enters, and apparently finds a war- 
rior sleeping with full armour on. 
Drawing the helmet away, he dis- 
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covers a woman’s features; she is 
so firmly clad in the harness as if it 
were grown into her flesh. With 
his good sword Gram he rips up 
the armonr, first near the head, and 
then along her arms. She awakes, 
rises up; whereupon follows a lay, 
containing words of strange wisdom 
which the Walkyrian demi-goddess 
addresses to Sigurd for his future 
guidance.*® 

I will not deal here specially with 
the symbolical meaning of Sigurd- 
rifa’s sleep. It may be enough to 
say that it evidently refers, like the 
Baldur myth, to the change between 
Light and Darkness, between Win- 
ter and Summer; the original type 
of Sigurd being interpreted as a 
God of Spring, whose touch re- 
awakens dormant Nature. I men- 
tion this without wishing to deny 
the large infusion of’ historical 
elements into these heroic myths. 
The structure of shields by which 
Sigurdrifa is surrounded, undoubt- 
edly represents a pyre. The tight 
armour is the thorn-hurdle within 
which a corpse was placed at a fire- 
burial. The flames which shoot up 
to Heaven are those of a lighted 
pile. The mountain on which the 
scene is laid, is the hillock, or 
mcund, raised after the funeral 
ceremony. It is characteristic of 
all myths that they have their 
meaning within a meaning; that 
their imagery lends itself to double 
or threefold interpretations, not 
contradictory, but fitting in, with 
each other: and so it is also with 
this Lay of Sigurdrifa, which con- 
tains the germs of the Dorn-réschen 
tale. 

Sigurd and Sigurdrifa are, in one 
sense, only heroic transmutations of 
Odin and Frigg, the deified active 
and receptive powers of Nature. 
This process of changing gods into 
heroes is as frequent as that of 


°6 Helreid Brynhildar. 


2 Sigrdrifumal. 
23 Fafnismal, 44. 


29 Gudhrinarkhvida Fyrsta, 6-8. 













changing heroes into gods. In a 
later stage of mythic decay, Sigurd- 
rifa, or Brynhild, becomes the 
Sleeping Beauty, or Dorn-réschen. 
La Belle au Bois Dormant is an 
old Frankish tradition of Brunihild. 
Dorn-réschen she is called because 
she sleeps enchanted withinathickly 
grown hedge of thorns—which is 
but a transfiguration of the thorn- 
hurdle or thorn-hall (thornechale, in 
old Frankish) that encircled the 
dead body which was destined to 
cremation. The horses, the dogs, 
all things that are with Dorn- 
roschen, also fall entranced asleep. 
They are the horses, the dogs, and 
so forth, which were placed on the 
pyre. The thorn with which Bryn- 
hild had been stung by Odin is 
converted in the fairy-tale into the 
spindle of a hag. Dorn-réschen, 
like Sigurdrifa, is re-awakened by 
a Prince. She celebrates marriage 
with him—and so also are vows of 
eternal union exchanged between 
Sigurd and Sigurdrifa in the Eddic 
song. 


Vill 
Fire-BURIAL is again mentioned in 
the First Lay of Gudrun. Herborg, 
the Hunic queen, has lost her seven 
sons, her father and mother, and 
brothers four. So she herself had 
to raise the pyre and to prepare the 
ride to Hel for them. As the name 
of Herborg indicates, she, though 
called a ‘ Hunic’ queen, must not be 
supposed to be of Hunnic, butof Ger- 
manic origin. Sigurd also is called 
a ‘Hunic’ king (hunskr konungr) 
which is but another term for ‘ Ger- 
man’—like the word ‘Southron’ 
(SigurSr inn sudreeni) I have before 
mentioned, by which the Scandina- 
vians distinguished the Germans 
from the Teutonic race in the high 
North. In other Eddic lays, how- 
ever, the word ‘Hun’ and ‘ Hun- 
nic’ has the meaning usually attri- 
buted to it; Atli, the father of Erp 


3! Sigrdrifumal, 33, 34- 
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and Hitil, being to all appearance 
mythically mixed up with the his- 
torical Attila, the Scourge of God. 

In the Song of Alli,® which 
strongly foreshadows the subject 
treated in the Nibelungen-Lied, 
Gudrun—who here stands for the 
later _Kriemhild—takes revenge for 
the murder of Sigurd. In answer 
to the appeal of her second husband, 
Atli, whom she is about to kill, and 
who implores her for an honourable 
burial, she says: 


A keel I will buy and a painted cist ; 

The sheet I will wax to enwrap thy corpse. 

All that shall be done, as though we had 
loved each other. 


The ‘keel’ seems to refer to 
cremation on a vessel, or on a pyre 
shaped in boat-form. The ‘ painted 
cist,’ on the other hand, and the 
‘waxed sheet of linen’ indicate 
earth-burial. In the same way, in 
the Lay of Sigurdrifa,*' the redeemed 
Walkyrian maid says: 


For the ninth I tell thee: 
the dead, 

Wherever thou findestthem inthe field— 

Whether sickness felled them, or the 
foundering ship, 

Or whether a sword had smiitca them. 


Let a mound be raised to their memory: 

Their heads and hands be washed first! 

Combed and dried they shall come to the 
coffin. 


Then do thou pray 


‘Take care of 


for their happy sleep!’ 


Here we see a mixture of funeral 
rites; perhaps to be accounted for 
from the occasional interpolation of 
later Christian notions into these 
heathen lays. It may be noted on 
this occasion that when interment 
was introduced in the Christian era, 
some of the previous fire-burial 
customs were retained among the 
Germanic nations. Thus, on sepul- 
chral monuments, a cairn, in the 
shape of a boat, was frequently 
superposed, the entire corpse being 
buried beneath this symbol of the 
Odiniccremationlaw. At Alamannic 
and Suabian funerals, the corpse 
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was often placed in the trunk of a 
tree, hollowed out in the shape of 
a boat. 

It is not to be wondered at that 
later Christian ideas should occasion- 
ally be mixed up with Eddic con- 
tents, seeing that this Norse Book 
was collected after the introduction 
of the new faith in Iceland, by 
Christian converts, They generally 

reserved the pagan tone with 
wonderful fidelity. Here and there, 
however, some different substance 
and colouring has crept in. In the 
Younger Edda, in the Infatuation 
of Gylfi, All-father is described in 
a way utterly contrary to the usual 
conception of Odin. It is there 
said of him : 


He lives through all ages, and rules his 
whole kingdom, and ordains all things, 
great and small. He created Heaven and 
Earth, and the Air, and everything that is 
init... . This is the chief thing, that he 
created man, and gave him a spirit which 
shall live and never die, although the body 
rots in the earth or is burnt to ashes. 
Furthermore, all men shall live that are of 
good behaviour, and be with him at the 
place which is called Gimil (Heaven), or 
Wingolf. But bad men shall go down to 
Hel, and then to Niflhel ; that is, below the 
ninth world.*? 


One has only to cast a glance at 
the subsequent passages of the very 
same tale to see that the above is a 
Christian interpolation, superadded 
on the principle which the Fathers 
of the Church, especially Origen 
and Chrysostom, systematically 
employed and recommended for 
pious purposes. In sections 4-9, 
and 51, of this same Infatuation of 
Gylfi the world is not created by 
Odin alone, but by the three sons 
of Bir—Odin, Wili, and We; and 
they create it out of the limbs of 
the previous giant-form, Ymir. So 
also, man is not created by Odin 
alone, but by the three gods; and 
they fashion man and woman out 
of two trees. Bad men, again, are 
not sent exclusively to Hel; heroes 
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also go there. Lastly, Odin does 
not live through all ages, but dies, 
like Thor, at the great fiery 
catastrophe which occurs at the 
end of times. In such contra- 
dictory statements, in one and the 
same poem, the Norse Scripture 
does not stand alone. We have to 
distinguish, therefore, between the 
old text and a later interpolation, 
the object of which, perhaps, was to 
renderthetransition from heathenism 
to Christianity more easy. 

Though, in the Song of Athi, 
Gudrun speaks of a ‘keel’ as well 
as of a ‘painted cist,’ or coffin, for 
her husband Atli, in a subsequent 
song, named Gudrun’s Incitement,** 
in which reference is made to the 
former lay, she calls for the erection 
of a pyre when she herself is about 
to die. Musing, before death, on 
the love borne to her by her first 
consort, who had been treacherously 
slain, she exclaims in mingled 
words of woe and of hopeful re- 
union. 


Remember, Sigurd, what we together said, 
When on our bed_ we both were sitting, 
That thou, O brave one, wouldst come 


to me 
From the hall of Hel to fetch me back! 


Now build, ye Jarls! 

That high it may rise under Heaven’s 
vault. 

May the fire burn a breast full of woes, 

The flames round my heart its sorrows 
melt! 


the oaken pile, 


May more peace be given to all men’s 
minds, 

All women’s sorrows be lessened, 

If they hear to the end this song of grief. 


IX 


Wuen we turn over, from the 
poetical records of the Northern race, 
to those in which the mythic 
element somewhat recedes before a 
more distinct historical tradition, 
we find it stated, in Saxo’s Danish 
History, that when the Saxon king, 
Gelder, had been slain in war by 
King Hother of Denmark, his body 


* Gylfaginning, 3. 
- Gudhrdnarkest 19-21, 
















was cremated. The obsequies were 
conducted according to the most 
beautiful rite. The pile was raised 
by making use of the boats of the 
vanquished. No sign of respect for 
the dead was wanting, and a pro- 
minent mound was erected over the 
ashes.** 

In the same way, Saxo describes 
the fire-burial of Harald Hyldetand, 
when King Ring: ordered a similar 
construction of a pyre.** All the 
weapons, golden trinkets, and other 
movable property belonging to 
Harald, were thrown into the fire. 
The ashes were collected and buried, 
with the remnants of his weapons 
and his horse, on Seeland. Ships, 
it may be as well to remark here, 
were at that time rather small 
craft, so that we need be less 
astonished at their frequent de- 
struction for the purpose of obse- 
quies. In later times the dead 
kings were not seldom placed in 
their boats and buried with them 
in the earth. 

The dog of the Norse warrior 
was burnt with him. It is much 
forgotten now what important part 
the more ferocious kind of dogs once 
played in the more barbarous war- 
fare of our ancestors down to a 
comparatively recent time. The 
Kimbrians, at the time of Marius, 
brought such dogs with them across 
the Alps. In Arnkiel’s curious 
work** it is stated that Henry VIII. 
of England sent to. the Emperor 
Charles V., together with four hun- 
dred soldiers, four hundred dogs, 
with iron collars. So far as it can 
be made out from historical sources, 
the custom of burning horses and 
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dogs, at the funeral of chieftains, 
was more regularly: observed in 
Scandinavia than in Germany. To 
this day, a custom prevails in many 
countries.of placing the arms of an 
officer of high rank-on his coffin, 
and of leading his horse after the 
hearse. This custom has come 
down from early times through the 
Middle Ages: It is a symbolical 
remnant of an ancient sacrificial per. 
formance, its meaning being no 
longer understood by the many. 

Among the Northmen abroad, 
fire-burial was continued dawn to 
the ninth century. Regino, refer. 
ring to the year 879, says: ‘The 
Normans, having burnt the: corpses 
of their men, fled during the night, 
aud turned their steps towards their 
fleet.’37 So also Sidonius speaks of 
fire-burial among the Goths. An 
idea of Anglo-Saxon cremation may 
be gathered from Beowulf. I may, 
however, first mention that when 
the hoary-headed Skild, Beowulf’s 
father, dies, he is brought, according 
to his wish, to the sea-shore, and 
placed in the hold of a vessel** with 
all his treasures, his weapons, and 
armour. It is not said that either 
he or his things were burnt. The 
ship was simply allowed to drift out 
to sea ; and the epic almost ironically 
adds that ‘men do not know who 
got the gifts.’ 

At Hniif’s funeral, on the other 
hand, the pyre is distinctly alluded 
to in "Beowulf. A very full descrip- 
tion is given of the fire-burial of 
Beowulf himself. Before dying, he 
asks his warriors to raise for him, 
after the funereal fire, a mound upon 
the cliffy height at Hronesnaess, so 


** Gelderum quoque, Saxoniae regem, eodem consumptum bello, remigum suorum 


eadaveribus superjectum, ac rogo‘navigiis extructo impositum, pulcherrimo funeris 


obsequio. extulit: 


Cineres ejus perinde ac regii corporis reliquias, non solum insigni 


tumulo tradidit, verum etiam plenis venerationis exequiis decoravit. (Saxo Grammaticus, 


Hist. Dan. iii. 41, ed. Steph. J. Stephanus.) 
» * Saxo, viii. 


% Die Cimbrische Heyden-Religion (1703). 


%* Pertz, Monum. Germ. i. 591. 

% Alédon pa 
bedga bryttan, 
maerne be miste. 


leofne pedden, 
on bearm scipes 
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that it may stand as a lasting me- 
morial, ever before the eyes of his 
people; and sailors, tossed on 
Ocean’s dark waves, may point to it 
and say: ‘This is Beowulf’s Mound!’ 
The epic goes on: 


Him pa gegiredon Geata ledde 

4d on eordan unvaclicne, 

helmum behongen, hildebordum, 
beorhtum byrnum, svd he béna vis; 
flegdon pé té-middes maerne pedden 
hailed hidfende, hlAford ledfne. 


Geatland’s men for him then made 

A pyre broad, most firmly built, 

With helms bedeck’d, with war-shields 
hung, 

And armour bright, as he them bade, 

In the midst they laid, the sorrowing 
heroes, 


Their mighty ruler, their beloved lord. 


Ten days were spent in raising 
over the burnt corpse a tumulus 
anda monument. Precious stones 
and ornaments were buried with 
it. Twelve noble warriors rode 
round the hillock, with words of 
grief and songs of praise, lauding his 
bravery and his glorious deeds. 


x 

The Thuringians of Germany 
burnt their dead*® down to the se- 
venth century. In an epistle of 
Winfrid, or Boniface, the so-called 
Apostle of the Germans, the custom 
of incineration among the Saxons is 
referred to. Karl the Great, who 
displayed such zeal in fighting 
against the pagan and freedom- 
loving hosts of Witukind, that on a 
single day he had nearly six thou- 
sand prisoners of war decapitated, 
whilst at other times he drove the 
vanquished rebels by shoals into the 
rivers, there to be baptised —Karl the 
Great made a special enactment 
against cremation: ‘If anyone lets 
the body of a dead person be con- 
sumed by fire, and the bones be 
reduced to ashes, according to the 
rites of the heathens, he shall suffer 
capital punishment.‘? 


* Capite amputato, cadaver more gentilium ignibus_ traderetur. 


Metensis.) 


“ cap. vii. (Pertz, 3, 49.) 
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Albeit there is no direct testimony 
for cremation among the Goths of 
Ulfilas, yet, as Grimm has shown, 
we are fully warranted in conclud- 
ing that they, too, had practised 
fire-burial. A few words in *the 
Gothic bishop’s translation of the 
Bible are sufficient proof. Whenhe 
has to translate the word ‘grave,’ 
he uses the expression aurahti, or 
aurahjé, which is equal to radoe, 
in which a burnt corpse, among 
the Greeks, was deposited. For 
‘thorns, or thorn-bush—in‘a passage 
in St. Luke, vi. 44—he uses the 
Gothic aihvatundi. The literal 
meaning is ‘horse-burner.’ The 
hawthorn was, no doubt, so called 
because it was used for the sacrifice 
of horses among the pagan Goths. 

Again, though there is no written 
testimony for cremation among the 
tribes of Upper Germany, which at 
an early time were converted to 
Christianity, and therefore had to 
give up their ancient burial custom, 
still a great many tumuli on Bava- 
rian, Alamannic, and Burgundian 
soil have been laid open, which are 
evidently neither of Keltic nor of 
Roman origin, and which, by their 
cinerary urns, show the remnants of 
a cremation performance. Some of 
these graves, from the coins found in 
them, are held to be as late as the 
sixth century. There are also va- 
rious Old High German and Middle 
High German locutions referring to 
the pile (pigo, or piga), the pyre 
(eit), the thorn-cover (thornechale), 
and the hurdle (hurt, or hort)—all 
pointing to the burning of bodies. 
In many of these latter cases, it is, 
however, not cremation that is 
meant, but penal execution upon the 
body of real or supposed criminals. 

The fact is, when fire-burial as a 
sanitary practice, founded on a re- 
ligious ordinance, was abolished by 
the introduction of a new creed, the 
pyre and the hurdle were retained 


(Vita Arnulfi 
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as modes of criminal punishment, 
or for the purpose of laying ghosts 
and wraiths to rest! According 
to early Swedish laws, witches were 
burnt. The same was done—and 
this is a noteworthy point—with the 
corpses of persons whose troubled 
spirits were said to haunt and do 
harm to living men. Thus cremation 
was considered a cure against the 
horrors of nightly apparition, and 
one superstition was fought by 
means of another. 

In German criminal law, in the 
Middle Ages, the expression fre- 
quently occurs: ‘mit der hiirde 
richten’ (to judge with the hurdle). 
In the Sachsenspiegel, the law code 
of Lower Germany, of the thirteenth 
century, the expression ‘to burn 
upon the hurdle ’ ( that is, at the 
stake) is employed in an enactment 
directed against heretics, sorcerers, 
and criminals.4! Whilst not tole- 
rating cremation of the dead, though 
public health benefited by it, the 
Roman priesthood made cremation 
of the living flesh of heretics and 


professors of witchcraft (meaning, 
in many cases, the adherents of the 
old Germanic belief) a cruel State 
institution. 


XI 


Tue remembrance of fire-burial 
lingered in the mind of the German 
peoplefor a long time after the intro- 
duction of Christianity, in spite of the 
Roman Catholic clergy having de- 
graded the destruction of bodies by 
the agency of fire toa mark of in- 
famy upon those that came under 
its operation. Such popular re- 
membrance of a Burning Age was 
kept up in the very names attaching 
to certain localities as burning, i.e. 
burial-places. But, gradually, the 
meaning contained in these names 
became obscured and lost to the 
general understanding. 
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In German fairy-tales which are 
current to this day, the pyre is re- 
peatedly mentioned, but only as a 
means of punition—for instance, in 
The Twelve Brothers ;*? or in Marien- 
Kind, where also the thorn-bush 
occurs, which a princely deliverer 
cuts through. In the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, the tradition of 
fire-burial was still strong among the 
people of Lower Germany, who had 
last been converted to the new reli- 
gion. In the fifteenth century 
(1475), @ burial-place in Southern 
Germany is mentioned called ‘ ‘im 
brand zen haidengrebern,’ which ex- 
plains itself as ‘The Burning-Place 
near the Heathen Graves.’ Media. 
val poetry also dimly preserved a 
recollection of the old custom. Ina 
poem by Stricker, on Karl the Great, 
it is said that after the battle of Run- 
zeval, or Roncesvalles, a great mi- 
racle was wrought. At day-break 
it was found that a hawthorn twig 
had grown through every dead 
heathen. Near each Christian’s 
head, a beautiful white flower had 
sprouted up. 


Zwei ungeliche wunder 

sach man an in beiden. 

durch ieslichen heiden, 

der da ze téde lac erslagen, 

was gewahsen ein hagen. . . . 
die kristen lagen hin dan. 

da sach man ieslichem man 

bi sinem houpte stan 

eine wize bluomen wolgetdn. 

do die gotes pilgerine 

von des liehten tages schine 

die hagedorne sdhen, 

si begunden dar gahen, 

und sdhen die heiden sé geschant, 
daz bi den schanden wart erkant, 
daz die séle verloren waren 

unde aller gnaden erbéren.* 


The hawthorn twig is here the 
symbol of fire-burial, though per- 
haps poetically misapplied to @ 
people who did not use cremation. 
The beautiful white flower signifies 
the martyrdom of the Christian 


“ Swilch cristen man ungeloubic ist, oder mit zeoubere umme get, oder mit vergifnisse, 
unde des verwiinden wirt, den sal man uf der hurt burnen. (Sachsenspiegel, Art. 13, 


§ 17.) 
@ Grimm's Tales, 3. 9. 


® Stricker, 10854. 
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warriors in their struggle against 
anbelievers. ‘God’s pilgrims,’ in 
Stricker’s poem, thus had no diffi- 
culty in finding out whose soul was 
saved, and whose destined to eternal 
damnation. The hawthorn near 
them was the visible mark of dis- 

e. Itis curious to learn that 
Hagedorn (Hawthorn), in the 
Middle Ages, actually became a 
nickname in Germany. Probably 
it meant then an infidel. It would 
be interesting to know whether that 
name was so handed down from 
olden times to the excellent Ger- 
man poet whose songs have some- 
thing of a pagan, Anakreontic tinge. 

The ‘peculiar kinds of wood’ 
with which, according to Tacitus, 
German chieftains were cremated, 
may partly refer to the hawthorn, 
partly to the juniper tree and other 
bushes that emit a fragrant smell. 
Olaus Magnus *‘ records that the 
juniper tree was used for the fire- 
burial of princely persons. For 
others, oak and beech wood was 
used. The rose-gall (Sentis canina) 
is even now called in German either 
Dornrose or Schlafrose (sleeping- 
rose), and @ mossy excrescence on 
it Schlafapfel (sleeping-apple). 
German plant-names having much 
reference to mythological ideas, it 
seems obvious to connect the name 
of this plant with the sleep-thorn 
used by Odin for entrancing Bryn- 
hild, the later Dorn-réschen. In 
other words, we would come here 
upon the plainer fact of the thorn- 
rose, or rose-gall, having been used 
in cremation-rites at the burial of 
more distinguished persons, 

Jakob Grimm, who has carefully 
collected the facts bearing upon this 
subject, points out that the tumuli 
themselves, which were raised after 
cremation, had frequently a haw- 
thorn plantation uponthem. Such 
plantations were considered sacred. 
The axe was not to touch them. 
Ancient grave-mounds in Schonen 
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are called either balhigen (burning- 
hills), or tornhégen (thorn-hills), 
The tradition of the sacredness of 
such hawthorn is still kept up in 
Scotland and Ireland. 


XII 

WHEN we remember the views of 
many nations of antiquity, as well 
as the former Hindoo practice of 
suttee, it will scarcely be wondered 
at that among the Norsemen, and 
among some of the ruder Getic 
tribes of old, there should have 
been the custom of the voluntary 
sacrifice of bereaved widows. Among 
the German people no trace of this, 
to our feelings so utterly repulsive, 
practice can be made out. Tacitus 
does not mention it. The passage 
on cremation in his Germania, which 
I have before mentioned, would be 
differently worded had widow-sacri- 
fice been in existence among the 
race which was located between the 
Maas, the Danube, and the Baltic. 
The very expression ‘For women 
it is meet to utter wails; for men, 
to keep up remembrance,’ is a proof 
that suwttee, even in the fullest 
voluntary form, was not an in- 
stitution among the Germans of 
old. 

Their Gallic neighbours had, 
though not the practice of widow- 
burning, still that of burning serfs 
and retainers on the pyre of a pro- 
minent man. From Cesar we must, 
moreover, conclude that there was, 
among that Keltic race, not the 
least respect for the personal rights 
of women, or of menials and de- 
pendants.“® It was not so among 
the Germans whom Cesar and 
Tacitus describe. The ideas of 
personal right were far more de- 
veloped among them. Over tke 
very se1fs the master had no right 
of life and death. If slaves were 
slain, it was rather from a sudden 
impulse of anger than because the 
law permitted it. The children of 


“ Historia de Gentibus Goth. &e. iii. cap. 11. 
* Viri in uxores, sicuti in liberos, vitae nezisque habent yotestatem. Et quum pater- 
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freemen and serfs grew up together 
indiscriminately, no specially tender 
care being taken of the former. 
Only with riper age, and with the 
display of manly virtue, the dis- 
tinction between the freeman and 
the serf became visible. Among 
those German tribes where kingly 
government was established, the 
liberated serf could attain even to 
high administrative position.*® 
Women, among the Germans of 
old, were held in the highest esti- 
mation. Their position was far 
higher than that of the female sex 
among the Semites, the Hellenes, 
the Romans, or the Kelts. Though 
not equals of men in duty, and 
therefore not loaded with the re- 
sponsibilities of men, something 
sacred and prophetic attached to 
them. Their counsels did not remain 
disregarded, nor their opinion ne- 
glected.‘7 The names of Veleda, of 
Aurinia, and many others, are cited 
as typical of the remarkable in- 
fluence exercised by German women. 
Captivity, whilst being loathed more 
than death itself by German war- 
riors, yet had less terror for them 
than the idea of seeing women of 
their own race fall into the hands 
of the foe. The Romans, therefore, 
with the cold calculation of state- 
craft, frequently exacted, from a 
temporarily vanquished German 
tribe, some female hostages as a 
pledge of peace. Mainly monoga- 
mous, the Germans possessed mar- 
riage laws which excited the won- 
dering admiration of the Roman 
historian. Notthe bride presented 
a morning gift to the bridegroom, 
but he to her: namely, cattle; a 
bridled horse ; and a shield, with a 


* Tacitus, Germ. c. xx. and xxv. 


*” Inesse quin etiam sanctum aliquid et providum putant, nec aut consilia earum 
(Tacitus, Germ. viii.) 


aspernantur aut responsa negligunt. 
*8 Tacitus, Germ. vii. viii. xviii. 
Herodotus v. 5. 


abréwy épidréero pddiora bd rod dvdpés. 
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in suspicionem venit, de uxoribus in servilem modum quaestionem habent : et si compertum 
est, igni atque omnibus tormentis excruciatas interficiunt. 


propingui conveniunt: et de morte si res 


. +e « Exet yuvaixas 
dwobdyn, xplois yivera peyddn Ta ‘yuvaKxay, Kal olrwy orovdal loxvpad wept rodde, Hris 
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sword and spear. The wife was 
not to consider herself outside the 
pale of man’s thoughts and perils, 
During a battle, German women, 
together with the very children, 
remained near their husbands and 
relations. The presence of women 
was regarded as a most sacred 
testimony for .the bravery of men; 
their applause as the highest that 
could be earned. Mothers and 
wives kept close to the battle. 
ground to tend wounds, to bring 
food, and to exhort men.‘® The 
bearing of a Thusnelda in captivity 
elicited words of surprise and ad- 
miring awe from the Roman victors 
themselves. 

Under such laws and customs, and 
with the prevalence of such views 
concerning the relation between the 
two sexes, is it possible to believe 
that widow-sacrifice in any form 
should have been practised among 
the pagan Germans ? 
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Or the Thrakians in Eastern 
Europe, who were probably of Ger- 
manic origin, Herodotus relates 
that the women frequently disputed 
between themselves as to which 
of them should be allowed to ascend 
the pyre together with the departed 
husband.*® The same is related of 
the Getes, undoubtedly a people of 
Germanic origin. It is stated that 
the Getic women left behind wept 
at their dereliction, envying her 
who was allowed to sacrifice her- 
self.°° The same was stated by 
Latin authors about Indian women. 

Among the Scandinavians, the 
custom of voluntary widow-sacrifice 
was once deeply rooted. There 
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was no enforced law; but women 
themselves—and a tolerably strong- 
willed race they were—assented 
to the practice, probably from a 
religious notion; often from highly- 
wrought feelings of union for life 
and death. The voluntary character 
of widow-sacrifice appears from an 
Eddic Lay,®' where Brynhild says, 
after the death of Sigurd : 


More seemly ’twould be 
Gudrun 

Were to mount the pyre 
and lord,-— 

Had good spirits to her but given the 
counsel, 

Or had she a soul 


if our sister 


with her consort 


resembling mine! 


Gudrun, however, does not mount 
the pyre. She remains alive for 
the purpose of revenge, whilst 
Brynhild, inflamed with love for 
Sigurd, stabs herself with the poni- 
ard, and asks to be burnt at his 
side (‘brenni mér inn hinska 4 
hlis avra’.) 

The monk Oddo relates how a 
Swedish queen would not remain 
with her husband because the latter 
had vowed he would not live ten 
years after the death of his foe 
Styrbiorn. This shows that, in the 
popular view, conjugal fidelity was 
measured by the standard of con- 
joint death. The queen in question, 
therefore, thought it prudent to 
withdraw at once from the fatal 
bond. On the other hand, there is 
a passage in Saxo®? where Hermu- 
trad says to her husband, King 
Amleth: ‘That is a detestable 
wife who would scruple to die with 
herconsort’ (‘detestabilem inquiens 
feminam, que marito morte con- 
ferri formidaret ’). 

Saxo also tells the touching 
story of Sygne, which has been so 
frequently treated in medisval 
poems. Sygne, the King of Den- 
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mark’s daughter, was married, 
against her father’s will, to Hag- 
barth, duke in Sweden. Captured 
by the Danish King, Hagbarth asks 
his wife whether, if her father 
were to inflict death upon him, she 
would enter upon another marital 
vow. Sygne replies: 

Believe me, dearest, I shall die with thee, 
If changeful Fate shall have such mischief 

wrought. 
Life’s span I shall not care more to prolong, 


When to the mound thou’rt driven by dark 
death.5* 


Thereupon Sygne prevails upon 
her maids to die with her. They 
all twist ropes from their veils, and 
hang themselves, after having set 
fire to the hall. Hagbarth, led to 
the place of execution, sees from 
afar the well-known chamber in 
fiery glow, and the figure of Sygne 
within it. Death has no longer 
any terror for him: Sygne’s love, 
proved to the end, is his consola- 
tion, and he dies cheerfully.** 

Not to women, however, was the 
custom of self-sacrifice confined. 
Friends, among the ancient Norse- 
men, frequently did the same. 
Twelve men of a warlike retinue 
sometimes ‘went with the chief. 
tain into the grave-hill,’ in order 
to prove their devotion unto death. 
In some cases it seems, however, 
that the ‘hill’ was only a hiding- 
place, where the chieftain himself, 
with some of his trustiest men, 
kept concealed before a victorious 
enemy. From this practice it can 
be more easily understood that so 
many stories should have arisen 
about enmountained heroes and 
great warriors, albeit for not a few 
of those tales a strictly mythological 
explanation can be given, as I have 
shown elsewhere in an essay on 
The Barbarossa Legend. 





* Pomponius Mela, ii. c. 2:—‘ Ne feminis quidem segnis est animus. Super mortuorum 
virorum corpora interfici simulque sepeliri, votum eximium habent: et quia plures simnl 
singulis nuptae sunt, cujus id sit decus, apud judicaturos magno certamine affectant. 
Moribus datur, estque maximum laetum, cum in hoe contenditur, vincere. Moerent aliae 
vocibus, et cum acerbissimis planctibus efferunt.’ 


°° Sigurdharkvidha, iii. 59. 


82 Saxo, iv. 


53 Saxo, 7, 130. 
3F2 
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Arter cremation, the Scandina- 
vians buried the ashes of the dead 
in the open field, or in groves, when 
flowers and herbs were planted on 
the tomb. Probably the burial in 
groves and woods was the more 
general custom. Hence, in The 
Song of Harbard, graves are meta- 
phorically called ‘the wood-dwell- 
ings of the old.’** The tumulus of 
thosé who had been more distin- 
guished in life was encircled with 
bauta-stones—a word variously in- 
terpreted as meaning either fence- 
stones, or sacrificial stones. At 
any rate, they were also memorial 
stones; various signs being engraven 
on them—such as serpents, ham- 
mers, or crosses. The hammer of 
Thor was one of the numerous 
forms of the pre-Christian cross. 
Among the most different races all 
over the world the Cross has been 
found; and those who have given 
any attention to the subject know 
well that in numerous religions this 
symbol is by no means connected 
with the idea of martyrdom. 

Graves were held in high vene- 
ration among the pagan Scandina- 
vians. It was assumed that pro- 
tecting deities dwelt near them. 
Fire-burial had certainly not the 
effect of blunting or destroying the 
feelings of respect for the memory 
of the departed. The runic in- 
scriptions on gravestones were in- 
variably of the simplest kind; no 
highly-flown words of praise, but a 
plain, unadorned sign of remem- 
brance. Yet, such was the reverence 
paid to the last dwelling-place of 
man, that no desecrating hand 
could be laid on those heathen 
monuments even some time after 
the change of faith had been ope- 
rated. Only when two or three 
generations of converts had died 
away, such devastation became a 
system. 

Then, these runic st ones were 
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built into Christian churches, or 
used for common edifices; for 
bridges, fences, even for seats before 
house-doors! Arnkiel, who wrote 
in 1703, and who occupied the 
position of a Protestant pastor in 
Schleswig-Holstein, gives a number 
of instances from Denmark and 
Schleswig. Thus, he says, the 
splendid runic stone of King Gorm, 
of Denmark, was, at his time, em- 
bodied in a stone fence in a parish 
of Schonen. The runic gravestone 
of Tufe was to be seen in the wall 
of a church at Sandby, in See- 
land. Near Apenrade, a church 
was partly built of such rune- 
inscribed stones. Not to speak of 


the want of respect for the relics 
of generations gone by, a great 
many valuable monuments of his- 
torical and literary import were 
in this way recklessly maltreated, 
and often disfigured or destroyed. 


XV 

Tose who object to fire-burial, 
as if it were a desecration of the 
human body, will see from the 
above thatour Germanic forefathers, 
even when little advanced yet in civi- 
lisation, were by no means forgetful 
of raising a record over the ashes 
of their dead. There are some who 
oppose cremation from the point of 
view of orthodox theology. Now, 
the Germanic tribes not only be- 
lieved as strongly as any Christian 
could in the immortality of the 
soul, but also in a resurrection of 
the flesh. -Yet this did not prevent 
them from changing their earlier 
cusjom of interment into that of 
fire+burial. 

Th their view, the soul was first 
carried earthwards, as a divine 
spark, in the shape of a flash of 
lightning, to be embodied here in 
the form of a child. To carry the 
soul back towards the Abode of 
Blessedness on the wings of a flame, 
seemed to them no greater miracle 
than its wonderful descent to, and 


- 


5 Harbardsliodh, 45. 
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incarnation on, earth. Who can 
say whether the introduction of fire- 
burial did not eventually turn out 
even a means of fortifying, among 
our ancestors, the belief in the 
immortality of the soul? They 
were Fire and Sun worshippers ; 
and the Sun and the flickering 
flame represented to them—as to 
the Indians,®° the Persians, the 
Greeks, and the Neo-Platonics— 
pre-eminently the vivifying powers, 
the spark of life, the essence of the 
soul. The twirling fiery tongues 
which rose from the pyre towards 
Heaven consequently did not fill 
them with the idea of final de- 
struction, but rather with that of 
ennobling purification. They were 
easily brought to see in it a cleansing 
of what they conceived to be man’s 
eternal being from mere earthly 
dross. They looked upon the flame 
as the true conductor of the dead, 
as the emancipator of the soul. 
The application of fire to the corpse 
appeared to them to be a means even 
of appeasing and purifying the soul : 
a view we also find among the 
Greeks.°6 The very ideaof Purga- 
tory in the Roman Catholic Church 
has been a graft on this early pagan 
view. 

The strength of the Germanic 
belief in the resurrection of the flesh 
may be seen from the elaborateness 
with which this idea was worked 
out and upheld among a race so 
systematically given to fire-burial. 
The departed leaders of men, who 
had fallen in battle, wer supposed 
to dwell bodily in Walhalla with 
Odin, in the golden, shield-adorned 
hall called Gladsheim, the roof of 
which is built of shafts. There 
the heroes fight and feast, in full 
physical vigour. With Thor, in 
Thrudheim, the common folk were 
assumed to lodge. Other hosts of 
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the dead dwelt with Freyr, in Alf- 
heim. Others with his sister Freyja 
—for of her it was said that, like 
Odin, she could choose daily one- 
half of those who had fallen in 
battle, to receive them as her com- 
panions in Folkwang. Again, with 
Hel, in Nifiheim, dwelt those who 
died, not in battle, but from old 
age or from illness. According to 
a passage in the Younger Edda, 
which I have before quoted, ‘ bad 
men travel Hel-wards;’ but the. 
whole text of this passage shows it 
to be alateraddition. In the older, 
poetic Edda, there are references 
even to the dwelling of heroes with 
Hel, who, like Demeter, was re- 
garded asa Mother of Life as well as 
of Death, ruling over the nine 
nether worlds. 

The assertion of an English 
bishop that cremation must injure 
the belief in bodily resurrection 
is certainly not tenable, when 
looked at from an historical point 
of view. Moreover, how could the 
strictly orthodox reconcile their 
theory with the fact of many people 
losing their lives accidentally by 
fire? Are those who have the mis- 
fortune of being completely so burnt 
also excluded from continued exis- 
tence in another world? Will 
either Catholic or Protestant assent 
to this logical consequence? Are 
the burnt Christian martyrs doomed 
to eternal destruction ? Objections 
to fire-burial cannot be maintained 
even from the point of view of strict 
orthodox theology. As to men of 
a scientific way of thinking, their 
opinion has been made up long 
since. For them, the question of 
Cremation resolves itself into one 
of public health,—to be settled in 
the public interest, though with 
every due regard for the memory of 
the dead. Karv Buixp. 


_ * *Tam the fire that dwells in the bodies of all things which have life,’ says Krishna 
in the Bhagavad- Gita ; or, ‘I am the brightness in the flame, the vitality in all beings,’ 
according to the translation used in Mr. Hurrychund Chintamon’s recently published 
Commentary on the Text of the Bhagavad- Gita. 


“ See Iliad, vii. 410. 
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ANGLING WORTHIES. 
By tue Rev. M. G. Warkrys, M.A. 


AD the great master of Attic 
prose been acquainted with 
fly-fishing, he who could paint 
Socrates with bare legs wading in 
the flashing Cephissus, and then 
admiring the wide-spreading plane- 
tree, the shadowy willow, the 
salubrity of the air, but above all 
the abundance of grass on which 
he might recline while speculating 
with Phedrus on the Beautiful 
being the shrine of the True, would 
gladly have availed himself, we 
have often thought, of a trout- 
stream for the motif of a dialogue. 
Similarly the British Plato, Bishop 
Berkeley, clearly was no angler, else 
he would not have forgotten the 
charms of the river-side while 


bringing Euphranor and Alciphron 
together, now ‘in a hollow glade 
between two rocks’ opening on the 
sea, now ‘ on a small mount of easy 


ascent, on the top whereof we found 
a seat under a spreading tree where 
we looked down on green pastures, 
flocks and herds basking beneath in 
sunshine, while we in our superior 
station enjoyed the freshness of air 
and shade.’ And indeed there are 
few more delightful scenes in 
Spring than a Devon trout-stream. 
It rushes along between the willows 
dappled with grey and yellow cat- 
kins, while lambs frisk in its well- 
watered meadows, ousels fly down 
its glittering currents, and larks lose 
themselves in the intense blue over- 
head, till, intoxicated with song, 
they drop from the heights of me- 
lody, like poets who cannot long sus- 
tain their raptures in the thin pure 
air of Olympus, 
Enough so, Ganymede, 

We shall not bear above a round or two, 
We drop the golden cup at Here’s foot 
And swoon back to the earth, and find 

ourselves 


Face-down among the pine-cones wet with 
dew, 

While the dogs bark and many a shepherd 
scoffs, 

‘What's come now to the youth?’ 
ups and downs 

Have poets.! 


Such 


Or, passing to Summer, who 
would not envy the fly-fisher on 
a showery July day? The stream 
is dark and sullen, but only the more 
suited to his sport. Every leaf on the 
elms and oaks in the neighbouring 
hedge-rows is hung with glistening 
drops ; the stellaria-flowers on the 
ditch-edges glow with a more in- 
tensely white gleam, swallows dash 
up and down, almost troubling him 
lest they should take his flies (as 
not unseldom happens), and the 
large-eyed cows stand gazing, as 
he passes on, with that delightful 
insouciance which is engendered of 
much good living and perfect health. 
Even an Autumnal waterside piece 
possesses charms of its own. The 
melancholy weeds that wave back- 
wards and forwards in the currents, 
the pale shivering sedges at the 
brim, the grey skies and tender 
distances—all these harmonise with 
the angler’s frame of mind, who 
knows that he has only one or at 
most two more days’ fishing during 
the season. Fondly as we would 
fain dwell upon the beauty of a 
Midland bfook or Border river in 
the interest of trout, we must not 
forget that the late and justly la- 
mented Canon Kingsley has done it 
much better in his Chalk Stream Stu- 
dies, and in Yeast. Not even the 
train of little bubbles which floats 
down the curving stream by which 
we recline until, hey presto! a trout 
leaps amongst them forthedrowning 
May-fly, must divert us from the 
subject of our paper. We are bent 


1 Aurora Leigh, p, 34. 
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on accompanying others on their 
angling rambles, rather than re- 
counting our own. 
It would be lése majesté to begin 
with any other name than Izaak 
Walton, ‘ the common father of all 
anglers,’ as he has been called. 
Whether he conceived the idea of 
relating the principles of his art 
fromany of the five books on angling 
which had previously issued from 
the English printing-press must re- 
main matter of conjecture. He had 
inherited a rich store of tra- 
ditionary wisdom on fish and fishing 
from the many distinguished friends 
with whom he was wont to associate 
(of whom Sir H. Wotton was 
certainly not the least), and may 
well have supplemented it from 
these books. More than a cen- 
tury before the appearance of The 
Compleat Angler in 1653, Roger 
Ascham had published his ‘ Toxo- 
philus,’ and its form as a conversa- 
tion between Philologus and Toxo- 
philus, the respective lovers of 
learning and shooting, probably 
suggested to one ignorant of Plato’s 
dialogues the idea of communicating 
the secrets of his craft by mould- 
ing them into colloquies between 
Auceps and Venator as they ramble 
by their trout-stream. Ascham’s 
treatise had passed through three 
editions before Walton’s time, and 
must have been a favourite book of 
the country gentleman, often lying 
in his window-seat along with 
Barker’s Art of Angling and 
Leonard Mascall’s Booke of Fishing. 
It was, moreover, amongst the 
earliest, if not the first book which 
revealed to Englishmen the re- 
sources of their own tongue and its 
flexibility for didactic purposes, 
compared with Latin, which had 
hitherto been the language of 
scholars. Curiously enough, as 
Ascham does not condescend so 
much as even to name angling 
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among the ‘commune pastymes as 
men commenlye do use, running up 
and downe an hyll, clyming up a 
longe powle or a rope, and holding 
a man by his armes and waving 
with his heeles, making a fist and 
stretching out both armes and so 
standing like a roode,’ and the like; 
so Walton utterly ignores Ascham’s 
performance. It is easy, however, 
to hear the echoes of ‘ Toxophilus’ 
both in the matter and the form of 
The Compleat Angler. Thus the 
following passage might almost 
have been used word for word by 
Walton, with the substitution of 
angling for archery: 

Running, leaping, and coyting be to vile 
for scholers, and so not fit by Aristotle his 
judgement: walking alone into the felde 
hath no token of courage in it, a pastyme 
lyke a simple man which is neither flesh 
nor fisshe. Therfore, if a man woulde have 
a pastyme holesome and equall for everye 
parte of the bodye, pleasaunt and full of 
courage for the mynde, not vile and un- 
honeste to gyve ill example to laye men, 
not kepte in gardynes and corners, not 
lurkynge on the nyght and in holes, but 
evermore in the face of men, either to re- 
buke it when it doeth ill, or els to testifye 
on it when it doth well: let him seke 
chefely of all other for shotynge.? 


Leaving, however, the question 
whose was the idea which originated 
the book, itis worth lingering awhile 
over the style and contents of The 
Compleat Angler. The history of 
British fishes which it contains, and 
the particulars necessary for taking 
each one are sufficiently valuable, 
but they form the least merit of the 
book. Indeed, as Oxford students 
use Aldrich’s Manual of Logic merely 
in order to detect faults and fal- 
lacies in every page, a naturalist of 
the present day could easily question 
many of Walton’s assertions and 
ridicule much of his angling lore. It 
were unreasonable to think that two 
centuries should not have produced 
better processes for taking fish 
and improved angling-gear. There 


* Toxophilus. Ed. Arber, p. 46. 
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breathes, beyond the mere secrets of 
the craft which would have secured 
it but the favour of anglers, an in- 
describable charm in its simple un- 
affected morality, in the unfeigned 
religious tone which is maintained 
through it, in the love of all peace- 
ful country sights and sounds, in 
the sly humour by which the master 
disciplines his scholar throughout ; 
and these qualities have always en- 
deared the book toan immense circle 
of admirers. Hallam goes so far as 
to assert that it ‘has never been 
since rivalled in grace, humour, and 
invention.” White’s Selborne is 
the only other book of the kind 
which it occurs to us to associate 
with it for the excellence of its 
country musings. The style of 
The Compleat Angler is limpid 
and yet polished, natural without 
being clownish, and _ especially 
fascinating from the air of goodness 
and content which Walton has 
thrown around it. Itresembles one 
of the trout-streams by which he 
delighted to ramble, not when it is 
leaving its mountain cradle and 
losing itself in acres of bog or dense 
woodland, but when it has reached 
corn fields and grassy pastures and 
the happy abodes of men, and mean- 
ders through deep hay-fields, with 
here a bank of forget-me-nots on its 
edge, and there a pebbly channel 
where it runs merrily on to its 
own murmured music; and then 
succeeds a mill all angles and pro- 
jections, and dormer windows set 
in thatch, and children fish in it 
among the staring marsh-marigolds 
with their crooked pins; and anon, 
having attained to a respectable 
width, it flows out into the ocean, 
between rows of quaintly-built 
fishers’ habitations, where tamed 
nets and sailors’ attire, and the many 
smacks riding at anchor, furnish an 
endless feast of colour to an artistic 
eye. Cheering and blessing, and 
pointing out opportunities of thank- 
fulness and praise, Walton’s prose 
flows on past the several kinds of 
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fishing and fish of which he treats, 
while he who can lay him down 
without feeling himself a better 
man, or without having conceived 
warmer feelings to his kind, must 
indeed possess an unenviable nature. 
The book is one which must be 
studied and loved by everyone 
whose lot calls him to live in the 
country. A serenity almost un- 
earthly broods over its pages, and 
enables us to understand why the 
society of the unlearned sempster, 
as was Walton, was yet so highly 
prized by the best men of his time. 
His wife was a sister of good Bishop 
Ken. Though Walton had not the 
task of writing the life of this pre- 
late (much to the loss of posterity), 
which was executed, however, by 
his grandson, we have often fancied 
that this saintly poet was thinking 
of the innocent and blameless 
character of Walton when he wrote 
those well-known lines of his 
Morning Hymn : 
In conversation be sincere, 
Keep conscience as the noon-tide clear. 


The didactic portions of the book 
are happily relieved by poetical 
descriptions and moral lessons, 
which often would not discredit 
Jeremy Taylor. Thoughit beabsurd 
to quote so well-known a treatise, 
the following ‘sentiments of Pis- 
cator may exemplify our meaning : 


God deliver us from pinching poverty, 
and grant, that having a competency, we 
may be content and thankful. Let not us 
repine, or so much as think the gifts of 
God unequally dealt, if we see another 
abound with riches; when, as God knows, 
the cares that ure the keys that keep those 
riches hang often so heavily at the rich 
man's girdle, that they clog him with 
weary days and restless nights, even when 
others sleep quietly. 


And before finishing his discourse 
on riches and poverty, which is 
tenfold more appropriate to this 
wealthy time than it was in his 
simpler days, Walton is mindful to 
add a l’envoy, which may still suit 
others than anglers : 
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I will tell you, scholar, I have heard a 
grave divine say that God has two dwel- 
lings; one in heaven, and the other in a 
meek and thankful heart, which Almighty 
God grant to me and to my honest scholar.* 


The Compleat Angler must ever hold 
the foremost place of honour in 
the fly-fisher’s library. 

On turning to the second part of 
the book, written by his coadjutor, 
Charles Cotton, we find ourselves 
at once breathing a lower atmos- 
phere. Not only is his style far 
more prosaic than Walton’s, and 
the subject (artificial fly-fishing and 
making) treated in a common-place 
manner, which is what might be 
expected, if it be true that Cotton’s 
part of the treatise was compose:l 
in the short space of ten days; but 
the warm eloquence flowing straight 
from the heart; the tender love for 
the smallest creatures,° and the most 
ordinary sights and sounds of na- 
ture; the exhortations to content- 
mentand peace; the exalted imagery 
—in a word, all those graces of 
language and thought which light 
up Walton’s portion of the book, are 
wholly wanting. Instead of finding 
beauty in scenery, Cotton loses no 
chance of pouring hatred and con- 
tempt on the mountainous districts 
of the Peak, in which his lot was 
cast. ‘I hope to have no more of 
these Alps to pass over.’ ‘I thought 
myself there a stage beyond Chris- 
tendom,’ and the like, in a manner 
more suitable to the fashionable 
indifferentism of the last century, 
than to the simple vein of his 
optimist brother in angling. Above 
all, the moral and religious teach- 
ings, which are so delightful and 
appropriate in Walton’s writing, 
have wholly disappeared. Sir J. 
Hawkins is put to Indicrous 
straits to prove that Cotton’s 
sentiments were at bottom deco- 
rous, not to say religious : 


* Compleat Angler, vol. ii. pp. 
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‘A worm [he quotes] is so sure a bait at 
all times that, excepting in a flood, I would 
I had laid a thousand pounds that I did not 
kill fish, more or less, with it, winter or 
summer, every day in the year; those 
days always excepted that upon a more 
serious account always ought so to be; 
whence it is but just to infer, that the delight 
he took in fishing was never a temptation 
with him to profane the sabbath.* 


It is but fair, however, to add, that 
Cotton’s directions for making flies 
in chapter V. are admirable. The 
wonder is how this ruffling, free- 
thinking gallant, whose other writ- 
ings are so full of ribaldry and 
obscenity—who was pursued by the 
clamour of creditors, and reduced to 
become a bookseller’s hack—should 
ever have become a friend of the 
devout Walton, but the alliance does 
honour to the better nature of both. 
It could not but have been service- 
able to Cotton, while it shows a 
readiness on Walton’s part to find a 
soul of good in things evil, not un- 
befitting the true professor of the 
religion he so piously practised. 
Angling literature did not flourish 
in the last century; for the next 
noteworthy rambles a leap must be 
taken into the first quarter of the 
present one. There we are con- 
fronted by the great angling-book 
of its day, Sir H. Davy’s Salmonia. 
Amusing, philosophical, and didac- 
tic, it may yet be read with plea- 
sure, and ought to be to the trout- 
fisher what Scope’s Days and Nights 
of Salmon Fishing is to the salmon- 
angler. Perhaps its theories have 
not all been verified; doubtless 
much of its science is antiquated ; 
but few books surpass it in enthu- 
siastic love for the sport, and that 
power of influencing the reader, 
which so peculiarly belongs to 
genius. Whocan forget, after once 
perusing Salmonia, Halieus, the 
accomplished fly-fisher, most pro- 
bably intended for the writer’s own 


78, 83. (Ed. Tegg, 1826.) 


* Life of Cotton, p. 113, ut sup. 


5 [Exceptis excipicndis! En.]} 
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portrait ; Ornither, the sportsman, 
devoted to the sports of the field, 
and yet but a novice in the art of 
angling; Poietes, the ardent lover 
of nature, imperfectly acquainted 
with the mysteries of fly-fishing, 
though willing to learn if angling 
may hold a secondary place in his 
affections ; and Physicus, the other 
interlocutor in the dialogues—no 
angler, indeed, but fond of all in- 
quiries into natural history and 
philosophy ? When we go a-field 
with the friends, what charming 
discussions on the habits, mode of 
capture, and rationale of cooking 
the salmonide, result! Sir W. 
Scott makes merry over the scanty 
allowance of whisky which the 
author allows his disciples, but 
most of Sir H. Davy’s fishing ex- 
cursions were in a warmer climate 
than that of North Britain, so his 
requirements with regard to dram- 
drinking were less urgent than are 
those of a Scottish salmon-fisher. 
The experiences of Sir Humphrey 
had lain, too, more amongst trout 
than salmon, so that he seems occa- 
sionally disposed to value the latter 
fish’s instincts at a higher rate than 
most anglers would be inclined to 
accord to it. Thus Halieus dis- 
courses: ‘Salmon are usually shyer 
even than trout, and I never knew 
one in this season (Spring) that 
had been pricked, even slightly, rise 
again at the artificial fly in the 
same pool. I should say that their 
habits were precisely the same, but 
with more sagacity on the side of 
the salmon.’ (P. 121, Works 1840, 
vol. IX.) To this writer, however, 
belongs the praise of having been 
the first to apply to fishing that 
exactness of observation, combined 
with those large hypotheses, which 
are the glory of the inductive 
method. Canon Kingsley followed 
worthily in his steps, but it is not 
too much to affirm that small 
progress in the application of 
rational enquiry to fly-fishing has 
resulted since the days when Sal- 
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monia was written. Every fisher- 
man who would comprehend to 
what heights of speculation his 
simple art may lead should study 
the book, and afterwards follow its 
procedure in investigating the natu- 
ral history of his stream. ‘Thus a 
sensible increase to the intellectual 
pleasures of his craft will be ob. 
tained. 

If it be hard to realise the patri- 
arch of angling, save as revealed by 
his writings and limned by the 
pencil of Minasi—a face and heart 
equally benevolent as unselfish— 
but otherwise a mere etdolon to be 
tricked up by fancy in the tall hat, 
tight vest, and flapping boots of 
the period, a capital record is left 
us by Lockhart of Sir H. Davy’s 
appearance. He is describing the 
start for a coursing-match in the 
palmy days of Abbotsford and its 
host, when Dr. Wollaston (himself 
no mean angler), Mr. Rose, ‘ The 
Man of Feeling,’ and others, mus- 
tered at the door : 


But the most picturesque figure was the 
illustrious inventor of the safety lamp. 
He had come for his favourite sport of 
angling, and had been practising it success- 
fully with Rose, his travelling companion, 
for two or three days preceding this, but he 
had not prepared for coursing fields, or had 
left Charles Purdie’s troop for Sir Walter's 
on a sudden thought, and his fisherman’s 
costume—a brown hat with flexible brims, 
surrounded by line upon line of catgut, 
and innumerable fly-hooks, jack-boots 
worthy of a Dutch smuggler, and a fustian 
surtout dabbled with the blood of salmon, 
made a fine contrast with the smart jackets, 
white-cord breeches, and _ well-polished 
jockey-boots of tie less distinguished cava- 
liers about him. Soon afterwards [the 
chronicler proceeds], Davy laid his whip 
about the fern like an experienced hand, but 
cracked many a joke, too, upon his own 
jack-boots, and surveying the long eager 
battalion of bushrangers, exclaimed, ‘ Good 
heavens! is it thus that I visit the scenery 
of the Lay of the Last Minstrel!’ He 
then kept muttering to himself, as his 
glowing eye—the finest and brightest that 
I ever saw—ran over the landscape, some 
of those beautiful lines from the conclusion 
of the Lay— 

But still 
When summer smiled on sweet Bowhill, 
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And July’s eve, with balmy breath, 
Waved the blue-bells on Newark heath, 
&e.* 

After this graphic portrait, how 
easy is it for the lover of Salmonia 
to ramble in fancy with the philo- 
sophic angler along the Tweed, and 
with what entranced ears should 
we not have listened while the 
scientific mind of the one, and the 
brilliant imagination and memory 
of his entertainer, evoked quick 
coruscations of reason and poetry, 
like the successive displays of light 
that so often in Winter kindle in 
the northern skies beneath which 
they conversed. 

No need of the creative faculty, 
or the essayist’s pen, to sketch 
the outer man of the next ang- 
ling worthy with whom we fore- 
gather—the redoubtable Christo- 
pher North. Has he not sketched 
himself a hundred times in his 
books? Nay, does he not limn 
his own portraiture, unconsciously, 
yet none the less delightfully, in 
every line of them? We can see 


the well-knit yet bulky frame, the 
long hair curling down the neck of 


Ajax—no love-locks for lady’s 
chamber, but playthings for wind 
and water on his wild moorland 
excursions, yet hyacinthine withal, 
as befitted the friend of the Muses, 
the favoured son of Apollo—we 
seem to hear the cheery voice, now 
toned in unison to some grand 
simile of Homer, now singing some 
native lay of tragic love, and then 
again raised till the welkin rings 
as he shouts to his henchman 
Hamish to gaff the salmon that he 
is leading downwards to the one 
rocky ledge where alone the feat 
would be possible. Yet whether 
on his loved carpet of heather, or 
inthe lecture-room,or the reviewer's 
study, it is always the same great 
heart beating kindly to the universe, 
sympathising with every form of 
good, and assimilating beauty from 


® Lockhart’s Life of Scott, vol. v. p. 8. 
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all that is exalted in nature, or 
history, or man’s life—a soul fired 
with the true enthusiasm of humanity 
reflecting all that is pure and noble 
and of fair report about it, as the 
Summer sea catches the tints of 
heaven in its bosom. But we have 
now to do with Wilson merely as 
an angler; and, to dwell first upon 
the practical side of angling, never 
was more consummate artist than 
he in choice of flies and ability to 
send thirty yards of silk and hair 
across a roaring stream so that the 
line should light on the very spot 
behind the big boulder where lurks 
the salmon. His eagerness for 
sport, too, was unbounded; his 
appetite for fresh air, exercise, and 
wading, regardless of cramp or 
rheumatism, insatiable. No moor- 
land with its thick crop of heather, 
no rugged mountain of granite, 
swathed in mists and dipping down 
to bogs which would swallow up an 
army, deterred his venturous steps 
when grouse were to be shot or 
trout taken. His mind was well 
stored with philosophy and poetry, 
and he was never weary o 
dilating on both with more of 
enthusiasm, perhaps, than of sound 
critical judgment, but still with a 
sufficiency of learning, a fund of , 
humour, and a love of his own 
country’s literature in particular, 
which make him a delightful com- 
panion by loch or river. If Sir H. 
Davy be the philosopher of angling, 
Wilson is as indubitably its poet. 
Let him once close his hand on the 
butt of the fly-rod, and what charm- 
ing rhapsodies on Nature, what 
touching reminiscences of youth 
does he not pour forth! Who 
can forget the inimitable progress 
of the angler, from the unbreeched 
child at the brookside with crooked 
pin and cotton line, through the 
boy catching his first trout, to 
manhood’s struggle with a forty- 
pound salmon, which he traces so 
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eloquently that we reflect while 
reading wherein lies the true poetry 
of the craft. Angling, he shows us, 
binds together every age of human 
life with a chain of sympathetic 
memories, when a man is once 
smitten with enthusiasm forit. As 
Wilson wanders on from pool to 
pool, here extracting a grilse from 
‘Bluidy Breeks,’ there a sea-trout 
from the ‘Gurly,’ but ever attended 
by a supreme love for Nature, we 
are insensibly reminded of a brother 
poet’s picture of one who 


Murmured by the running brooks 
A music sweeter than their own. 


Nothing is too prosaic for him to 
glorify. The salmon-fly, dressed 
like Iris, has often been celebrated 
in song: who but Christopher 
North could wax poetic over a 
fishing-rod ?— 


No hazel or willow wand, no half-crown 
rod of ash framed by village wright is now 
in his practised hands, of which the very 
left is dexterous; but a twenty-feet rod of 
Phin’s, all ring-rustling, and a-glitter with 
the preserving varnish, limber as the attenu- 
ating line itself, and lithe to its topmost 
tenuity as the elephant’s proboscis—the 
hickory and the horn without twist, knot, 
or flaw—from butt to fly a faultless taper, 
‘fine by degrees and beautifully less,’ the 
beau-ideal of a rod by the skill of cunning 
craftsman to the senses materialised.? . 


Again, what modern versifier could 
regard weighing a salmon as any- 
thing save a commonplace and 
necessary operation, perilously close 
in a refined angler’s estimation to 
what Aristotle would have termed 
banausic? Listen to Wilson: 


He who takes two hours to kill a fish— 
be its bulk what it may—is no man, and is 
not worth his meat nor the vital air. The 
proportion is a minute to the pound. This 
rule were we taught by the ‘Best at Most’ 
among British sportsmen, Serope the match- 
less, on moor, mountain, river, loch, or sea; 
and with exquisite nicety have we now 
carried it into practice. Away with your 
useless steelyards. Let us feel her teeth 
with our forefinger, and then held out at 
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arm’s length, so, we know by feeling that 
she is, as we said soon as we saw her side, 
a twenty-pounder to a drachm, and we 
have been true to time within two seconds, 
She has literally no head, but her snout is 
in her shoulders. That is the beauty of a 
fish—high and round shoulders, short- 
waisted, no loins, but all body and not 
long of terminating— the shorter still the 
better—in a tail sharp and pointed as 
Diana’s, when she is crescent in the sky.® 


When Wilson’s last ramble by the 
streams of his beloved moorlands 
was ended, and death had laid his 
cold hand on the once vigorous 
prince of anglers, the ruling passion 
still exerted itself. Never was a more 
pathetic picture drawn than that 
which his daughter’s affection has 
painted in her Life of Wilson. He 
sat up in bed and called for his fly- 
book, took out the shining lures 
and tenderly smoothed them one by 
one, then, carefully replacing them, 
laid himself down to die. In that 
glimpse of a worthy whose memory 
Scotland will ever cherish, Mrs. 
Gordon reminds us of the attitude 
in which another great angler, but 
greater divine, Dr. Nowell, wished 
posterity to remember him. In 
his portrait at Brasenose College he 
stands leaning on his desk by the 
open Bible, while rods, lines, and 
fishing tackle are scattered beside 
him. What could better type the 
graver and the lighter side of 
angling ? 

Walton, Davy, and Wilson—these 
are the Dii majorum gentiwm in an 
angler’s estimation. Only just 
below them in the angling Valhalla 
sits Charles Kingsley—an honoured 
name, not unknown to Fraser in 
other days. No one has any idea 
of the marvels of creative love and 
natural beauty which meet him at 
every winding of his trout-stream 
until he has explored its chalky 
banks and the varied weeds which 
sway to and fro in its eddies under 
Kingsley’s guidance. He shows 


* Recreations of Christopher North, vol. i. p. 5. 


Recreations, vol. i. p. 381. 
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him the originals of the flies he is 
using in blind ignorance of their 
prototypes, only knowing them as 
‘March browns,’ ‘yellow sallies,’ 
and the like, because the tackle- 
maker so named them. The Chalk 
Stream Studies are invaluable to 
the angler who would learn his 
craft practically, and must exactly 
reproduce the diverse charms of 
knowledge, enthusiasm, and artistic 
perception which are said to have 
been so peculiarly inherent in their 
author, and which contributed to 
render a walk with him so delight- 
ful a privilege. There are four 
great trout-fly families, he teaches 
us; the Phryganee (or stone-flies), 
the Ephemere, the Sialide, and the 
Perlide. Then we learn how to 
tie that most difficult of all flies, 
which is yet so killing in early 
June—the green drake or May-fly, 
with a wrinkle which it is worth 
while recalling to fishermen’s 
recollection this season: to rib his 
straw-coloured body with a red 
hackle, in virtue of that mysterious 
power which the colour red seems 
to have upon all fish, whether of 
the sea or the river. How many a 
past ramble in the May-fly season 
is recalled to the angler by Kingsley’s 
words : ‘Is not the green drake on ? 
and while he reigns all hours, meals, 
decencies, and respectabilities must 
yield to his caprice.” ‘Throw it 
over a fish in the evening,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘and do not move _ it;’ 
waxing as eloquent over his theme 
as Sir H. Wotton, who, as Walton 
says, was wont to affirm he would 
rather live one May than forty 
Decembers. As for the Wilts 
chalk-streams, a ramble by them, 
if a man has any sense of beauty, 
must needs make him an angler. 
Let Canon Kingsley describe them: 


Of all the species of — scenery which 


England holds, none, perhaps, is more 
exquisite than the banks of the chalk-rivers 
—the _ limpidity of the water, the 
gay and luxuriant vegetation of the banks 
and ditches, the masses of noble wood 
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embosoming the villages, the unique beauty 
of the water-meadows, living sheets of 
emerald and silver, twinkling and sparkling, 
cool under the fiercest sun, brilliant under 
the blackest clouds. 


With Lancelot Smith (in Yeast), 
on whose philosophy the dream of 
Argemone’s love is making sad 
havoc, and Colonel Bracebridge, 
mostcharming ofall travelled sports- 
men, we will pass on to the weir 
where Claude Mellot sits sketching, 
to note the perfection of the river’s 
loveliness this sultry evening, and 
look down with the artist upon its 
rush through the hatches 


Below, how it spread, and writhed, and 
whirled into transparent fans, hissing and 
twining snakes, polished glass-wreaths, 
huge crystal bells, which boiled up from 
the bottom, and dived again beneath long 
threads of creamy foam, and swung round 
posts and roots, and rushed blackening 
under dark weed-fringed boughs, and 
gnawed at the marly banks and shook the 
ever-restless bulrushes, till it was swept 
away, and down over the white pebbles and 
olive weeds, in one broad rippling sheet of 
molten silver, towards the distant sea. 
Downwards it fleeted ever, and bore his 
thoughts floating on its oily stream; and 
the great trout, with their yellow sides and 
peacock backs, lunged among the eddies, 
and the silver grayling dimpled and wan- 
dered upon the shallows, and the May-flies 
flickered and rustled round him like water- 
fairies, with their green gauzy wings; the 
coot clanked musically among the reeds; 
the frogs hummed their ceaseless vesper- 
monotone; the kingfisher darted from his 
hole in the bank like a blue spark of 
electric light ; the swallows’ bills snapped 
as they turned and hawked above the pool; 
the swifts’ wings whirred like musket- 
balls, as they rushed screaming past his 
head ; and ever the river fleeted by, bearing 
his eyes away down the current, till its 
wild eddies began to glow with crimson 
beneath the setting sun. 


No need to ask, on reading thia, 
whether our conductor is a poet, 
nor ought any to wonder at the 
enthusiasm of anglers, seeing what 
a perpetual sacrament of beauty is 
the element by which they love to 
wander. Albeit the world has 
rolled into other spaces of thought 
since Yeast was written, and 
solved many of the problems which 
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then pressed heavily on all earnest 
minds, so long as the May-fly haunts 
the rushes and the trout leaps in 
Spring’s glad sunshine, will this 
little book of ‘ Prose Idylls’ and its 
impassioned author be dear to re- 
flective anglers and admirers of 
simple English scenery. 

Many lamentations have sounded 
on the untimely death of Canon 
Kingsley, slain by that east wind 
which he had celebrated as ‘the 
wind of God ;’ but sufficient justice 
has hardly been paid to the com- 
bination of mental. and bodily ac- 
tivity, which was pre-eminently his. 
Energy, force, intensity are pro- 
minent in all he wrote; a fervid 
intellect smelted, as it were, by the 
abundant supplies of fuel furnished 
it by art and nature, and then 
running incandescent into the 
moulds which were placed before 
it. His vivid sympathy is especially 
contagious. The earnestness with 
which Kingsley always speaks flies 
straight to each one’s heart, and 
much enhances his peculiar gifts, 
so that, to come to our own subject, 
he who has perused his fascinating 
pages on angling seems to have 
personally accompanied him in his 
rambles by wood and stream, so 
lifelike is the impression the man’s 
burning words and thoughts leave 
behind them. 

For kindliness, and that genial 
temperament dear to the scholar 
and angler alike, there are few 
fishermen with whom we more 
enjoy a mentalramblein December’s 
cold than that veteran naturalist, 
Edward Jesse. His Angler’s Ram- 
bles, though published so far back 
as 1836, are still enjoyable without 
being exciting, and are precisely 
the pages suited for fireside perusal 
when the curtains are closely drawn 
and the snow-drifts gather outside. 
They are not disfigured by that 
egotism and affectation of famili- 
arity which vulgarises so many 
modern books of the kind. Noone 
will find forced merriment or trite 
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verbal quips in them; and what 
weighs above all with the lover of 
pure English, angling slang and 
grammatical solecisms, induced b 

more familiarity with the rod than 
the masterpieces of our literature, 
are conspicuously absent. With a 
certain class of angling writers at 
the present day, it seems positively 
necessary that their narratives should 
jar on the reader’s ears with such 
expressions as ‘I rose a fine fish, 
or ‘I put up a purple parson for 
fly,’ and the like. Angling is a 
scholarlike pursuit, and these writers 
may well be referred to what the 
old authorities, such as Gervase 
Markham, held were the exalted 
mental requisites necessary in its 
true professors. Grammar is one 
of the perfections on which they 
rigidly insist. Great part of the 
charm of Mr. Jesse’s writings is 
due to the accurate and pure lan. 
guage in which his observations on 
natural history are always recorded. 
The crambe repetita of angling re. 
cords ought to be seasoned with 
Attic salt, and the trout or salmon 
which has been caught in precisely 
the same manner a thousand times 
before can only interest us if its 
capture be related in just, if not 
elegant terms. But the bonhomie 
of Mr. Jesse’s writings is even more 
pleasant than his English, though 
it is limpid as the streams in which 
he loves to cast his fly. He hasa 
good word for every human being 
whom he meets, and is on most 
friendly terms with the water rats, 
swallows, and other birds and 
beasts which most frequently come 
under the angler’s notice. How 
well do we seem to know, under his 
guidance, the chief fishing stations 
on the Thames, to find fresh beau- 
ties in Richmond Park, and realise 
the grand oaks and elms which 
flourish at Windsor. Perhaps we 
like him all the better because he 
teaches us to be content with the 
streams in which our lines are cast, 
and not to be eager to rush into 
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Sutherlandshire for the spring sal- 
mon fishery, and to seek the same 
fish during Norway’s brief summer 
high up in the Arctic circle. Cruelty 
in fishing is abhorrent to him, as it 
should be to every true disciple of 
tender-hearted Walton. As we 
have suffered several revered names 
in angling to speak in the preceding 
pages, Mr. Jesse shall be adduced 
on this point of cruelty, which has 
provoked so much sarcasm from 
men who knew nothing of angling. 
Every fisherman who has in the 
least reflected on the subject will 
agree with our author’s words : 

I much question whether any animal 
which is deprived of life for the purpose of 
affording food for man, does not suffer 
more than the fish, when the latter at 
least is properly caught and speedily killed. 
At all events, I am persuaded that fish 
taken in nets have to undergo more actual 
suffering than those caught by the rod. I 
have dwelt upon this subject from an 
anxiety I felt to rescue myself and others 
from the charge of enjoying a cruel sport. 
I do not consider it to be so. If it was, I 
do not think that so many excellent, 
humane, and good men would have been 
found amongst its advocates.® 


The present assailants of angling, 
it may here be remarked, usually 
reverse the charge, and pronounce 
that a love of the sport argues in- 
humanity and cruelty. They decry 
the man, being sensible that the 
notion of the fish’s acute sufferings 


cannot be sustained. The fly- 
fisherman (and him alone do we 
regard ‘the gentle angler’), can 
well afford to smile at either enemy, 
at those who dwell on the objective 
side—on the fish’s agony—or those 
who, taking the subjective view, 
decry the man for his love of giving 
pain. He tortures no worm or 
living insect for bait; he wearies 
out the stoutest fish without causing 
it suffering, as his small hook affixes 
itself in the cartilaginous portion 
of the fish’s mouth. Then he at 
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once kills it with a smart blow or 
two on the head from his penknife. 
With a vivid sense of the painless 
character of this process, the salmon- 
fishers on the Shannon, Mr. New- 
land tells us, call the short wooden 
mallet, whose offices are required 
when a salmon is in eatremis, ‘ the 
priest.’ 

These then are the companions 
with whom we enjoy a mental 
ramble after trout, when it is im- 
possible personally to throw the 
fly ; these—Walton, Cotton, Davy, 
Wilson, Kingsley and Jesse—should 
occupy honoured niches in every 
angler’s library. Of recent books 
on the subject, three only need be 
named, amid the numberless candi- 
dates for the fisherman’s approval. 
Mr. T. T. Stoddart’s Angler’s Ram- 
bles and Angling Songs" is a tho- 
roughly practical book, and full of 
sense respecting fishing in Scotland. 
So enthusiastic is he, that he con- 
tinually breaks into verse as he 
contemplates the different streams 
in which he fishes, and these lines 
are, at all events, as good as the 
generality of modern angling poetry. 
In Mr. Davies’ Mountain, Meadow, 
and Mere" are several amusing 
chapters on angling, although there 
is nothing distinctive in the book, 
and therefore no apparent raison 
@étre. Still it is a pleasant book 
for country quarters, when July 
heats preclude all chance of taking 
trout, save by fancy in the company 
of a skilful writer. Pike-fishing in 
the Meres of Shropshire or the 
Broads of Norfolk forms the staple 
of the book, but there is a capital 
fishing sketch in it, called ‘ At the 
Angler’s Rest,’ and a marvellously 
sensational story, entitled ‘A Dog- 
hunt on the Berwyns,’ which may 
alsu be recommended to M. F. H.’s 
if foxes should ever fail them. 


Lastly should be named Mr. W. C. 


® Jesse’s Angler's Rambles, p. 24. 
1¢ Edmonston and Douglas, 1866. 


" London, 1873. 
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Prime’s I go a Fishing,” if only as 
the production of one of the few 
anglers which America has yet 
reared. While relating, however, 
much that is worth listening to 
respecting the fish and fishing of 
his native land, he diversifies his 
subject with so many dialogues on 
scriptural subjects, poetry, and 
bibliography, that it is apt to 
frighten away the reader intent on 
what only concerns angling. What 
connection, for instance, can Bili- 
bald Pirkheimer’s slanders against 
Agnes Durer have with fishing? 
Who cares to enter into that 
okd-world controversy when the 
wind is ruffling a trout-stream in 
imagination, and the attention is 
on the strain to find out whether 
Mr. Prime will improve the occa- 
sion? A literary angling ramble 
should treat of all subjects cognate 
to that pursuit; it should resemble 
a salmon-fly in variety of materials 
and colour, but at the same time it 
need not use fishing as a mere 
vehicle for criticism on a thousand 
unconnected subjects, else it is 
typed by the undigested dissimilar 
contents of the angler’s fly-making 
wallet, where pig’s wool and tinsel, 
gaudy cruels, and sober turkey 
feathers jostle one another in ad- 
mired confusion. 

Well-written books on _ the 
pleasures of angling will be yearly 
more valued as men find in that 
pursuit the truest antidote, short of 
religion, to worldliness, and the 
greatest mental refreshment after 
the fierce competition and strain of 
modern social life. The ranks of 
the gentle craft are daily winning 
recruits, and there are no signs at 
present of that age of development 
when— 


Fishes may lead carnivorous lives ubscure, 
But must not dream of culinary rank 
Or being dished in good society.’* 


12 Sampson Low, 1873. 
13 A Minor Prophet, George Eliot. 
4 Lowell, Poems, p. 83, 1873. 
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On the contrary, is heart or 
brain wearied, or have the minor 
annoyances of life fretted us into a 
feverish distaste for work or society ? 
An American poet shall paint the 
picture that straight rises before 
the angler’s fancy : 


Then think Iof deep shadows on the grass,— 

Of meadows where in sun the cattle graze, 
Where, as the breezes pass, 

The gleaming rushes lean a thousand 
ways, — 

Of leaves that slumber in a cloudy mass 

Or whiten in the wind,—of waters blue 

That from the distance sparkle through 

Some woodland gap,—and of a sky above 

Where one white cloud like a stray lamb 
doth move.'* 


These images are too powerful 
for angler to resist their influence. 
Straightway he seizes rod and line, 
and betakes himself tothe brook. His 
cares float down the stream along 
with the white hawthorn-petals, 
his energies are braced afresh by the 
clear air and sunshine; the evident 
happiness of bird, beast and insect 
around him attunes his heart to 
peaceful thoughts, which react 
upon his shattered nervous system, 
and flow forth swifter than the 
circling eddies before him to the 
sea, and even pierce the dim mist- 
curtain, which hides its profound 
mystery, till they reach the Fortun- 
ate Isles beyond. What treasures of 
beauty, peace, and contentment are 
brought back from such imaginative 
voyages, only the simple angler 
knows. And luckily, when he 
rambles down any brook or river 
whatsoever, by some magic charm 
that stream flows straight to those 
Happy Isles. Sluggish Lincolnshire 
sluice, sparkling chalk-stream, 
foaming rivulet of Devon, rushing 
Scotch burn—all alike bear their 
votary away from this dull earth to 
the bright abode of hopes and ideals 
which are soon to be realised, of 
speculations ere long to be infallibly 
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proved true, if their pretensions at 
least are to be believed. ‘Thomas 
the Rhymer obtained the pass-key 
to Fairyland by kissing its queen’s 
‘rosy lips;’ the fly-fisher has but 
todrop his line athwart the brim- 
ming pool and,—presto ! it all lies 
open before him. 
These remarks will show that the 
‘scholarly angler regards the end of 
fly-casting as not fish, but fishing. 
That is, his energies are not wholly 
concentrated on the number of fish 
he can kill, so much as on the 
secondary enjoyments of his art— 
the leisure it affords for reflection, 
the scenery to which it introduces 
him, the sweet pastoral life of Eng- 
land with which he is brought face 
to face, and the like. In short, to 
use Lord Bacon’s expression con- 
cerning wives ard children, fly- 
fishing is ‘a kind of discipline of 
humanity.’ Worm, parr-tail, min- 
now or caddis bait for trout, we 
utterly reprobate; they are alien to 
the highest aspects of the craft. 


Throwing the artificial fly is as 
much above them as they are 
superior to tickling or putting lime 


in the trout-pools. Soethereal are 
our views respecting trout-fishing, 
that we regard the man who glories 
in a good basketful of trout, so 
many brace weighing so many 
pounds, as being perilously akin to 
the four or five hundred members 
of some angling club, who on a 
midsummer day occasionally fish a 
sluggish Midland canal in base com- 
petition for a German-silver tea- 
pot or half a dozen electro-plated 
spoons, the contest being promoted 
by some neighbouring publican. 
Nor have we much more sympathy 
for the London angling clubs, spite 
of the good fellowship they engender 
and the undoubted benefits their 
advocacy causes to the protection 
and increase of fish, seeing that one 
of their chief ends is to register the 
exact number of pounds of fish 
taken by each member, and to exalt 
the most successful into the proud 
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position of a triton amongst min- 
nows. Ours be the ramble through 
mead and moor which is pleasurable 
irrespective of catching fish. No 
poet has celebrated trout-fishing in 
more beautiful lines than Thomson 
in his ‘ Spring ;’ and with the insight 
common to the true poet and angler, 
both of whom must be in a manner 
born so, he dwells on these higher 
enjoyments of fly-fishing, without 
disdaining the capture of ‘the 
monarch of the brook’ should fate 
so will. Hear him on the charge 
of cruelty. 
When the first foul torrent of the brooks, 
Swelled with the vernal rains, is ebbed 
away, 
And whitening, down their mossy-tinctured 
stream 
Descends the billowy foam, now is the time, 
While - the dark-brown water aids the 
gue, 


To tempt the trout. The well-dissembled 


fly, 
The me fine-tapering with elastic spring, 
ee from the hoary steed the floating 
ine, 
And all thy slender watery stores prepare. 
But let not on thy hook the tortured worm, 
Convulsive, twist in agonising folds. 

This is a sentiment with which 
the highest} angling natures will 
cordially agree. 

As we write, the pallid sunshine 
of a hazy mid-April morn fades out, 
a shower drops heavily on the pur- 
pled violet-bed outside the window 
and is eagerly greeted by the missel 
thrush from the top of the old elm. 
And now the song-thrush’s joyous 
notes ring through the garden, while 
the blackbird’s mellow whistle 
chimes in from the orchard, as he 
stops to take breath and.draw in 
fresh inspiration from the crimson- 
tasseled flowering currant behind 
which is his nest. Anon the ‘patter- 
ing rain-drops cease, and the tender 
haze withdrawing, once more the sun 
gleamson the glittering sprays. How 
thetrout must be leaping in the home 
meadow! Another quarter of an 
hour sees us hurrying down it to 
the beck (the Northmen left their 
name here as well as in the many 
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byes with which the surrounding 
country is studded), and the lark 
is carolling above in the faint azure 
sky, while the starling twitters his 
sweet but odd love-song from 
the budding hedge-row. The glow 
of colour which June ushers in is 
absent, but its tender intimations 
are visible to the eye which loves to 
look for them. The meadow will 
never be greener than its present 
emerald hue, but the steel-blue of 
the beck will soften to rich browns 
and delicate silvery greys as the 
gaudy wild-flowers later on creep 
down to it, and the ash flings its 
enamoured arms more closely over 
its streams. The sky will deepen 
its hue and the gaunt boughs of 
the trees clothe themselves in a 
curving ‘eye-music’ of foliage, to 
match the pomp of colours which 
in early June marches along the 
hedge-rows, and diffuses itself into 
the waving hay-fields with their reds 
and blues and yellows, the nearest 
approach England can show to the 
floral wealth of an American prairie. 
All these and a thousand more 
subtle melodies of nature float 
through the brain as the March- 
brown ribbed with gold tinsel 
(a fatal fly for a wet April morn) 
falls gently beyond the clustering 
brown-tipped watercresses: but we 
shall not victimise the reader with 
tracing its petty captures and 
chronicling the exact weight of 
each fish taken. Rather let him 
exult with us, for over the meadow, 
on the wings of the south-east wind, 
flits joyously the first pair of sand- 
martins of the year. Perhaps they 
remember seeing us here last sum- 
mer; they certainly greet us as 
part and parcel of their associations 
connected with this Lincolnshire 
beck. Thanks to the backward 
Spring and cold east wind of 1875, 
they did not make their appear- 
ance till April 19th, whereas last 
year we well remember noticing 
them by the Axe river on March 
28th. jAs the swallows arrive, 
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fieldfares in a scattered flock are 
flying on from tree to tree, prepar- 
ing for their departure. A litile 
further on, two water-rats have 
shaken off their winter sleep, and 
are for the first time this year ‘ pro. 
specting’ along the water-winding 
passages between therushes. They 
look up (for the angler is ever 
their friend) with dull, lack-lustre 
eyes, very different from the glitter. 
ing glances they will ere long 
bestow on him, when the May-fly 
is sporting on the water. Out upon 
the hard-hearted millers and puzzle. 
headed farmers who shoot you as 
rats, ye,innocent voles, connected 
as ye are (if all tales be true) 
with the beaver of the new world, 
Heinold days, according to Giraldus 
Cambrensis, built his dams in Wales, 
and doubtless in the Cambridgeshire 
fens as well. Among such sights 
and sounds the angler winds his 
way, learning love and thankfulness 
at every step, and delighting to re- 
cognise creative power and design 
in all that meets his eye. There, for 
instance, is the clump of ashes and 
elms beneath which a primrose- 
tufted bank naturally invites rest 
and lunch. Meanwhile notice the 
inflorescence of these two trees, both 
of them flowering before there is the 
least sign of leaves, and both of 
them of a widely different character. 
Nothing at first sight looks more 
dull and unsightly than the clustered 
dark tufts which seem to compose 
the flower of the elm. Draw out 
your lens, however, and pluck one 
of these tufts to pieces. It is com- 
posed of many bell-shaped perianths 
of the most delicate pink and green 
lustre; but this hue is lost on a 
cursory inspection, owing to the 
dark stamens which protrude from 
the mouth of each perianth. Open 
this bell-like, glassy covering, and 
an ovary is discerned through which 
the one seed shines while the two 
short diverging styles which crown 
it are of the richest pink colour 
within, and deep green externally. 
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This is but another instance of that 
beauty scattered profusely through- 
out the world, which is as invisible, 
save to the earnest searcher, as is 
the marvellous ornamentation on 
the frustules of so many diatoms. 
Forthwith the question suggests 
itself (and it will not be easily 
answered in one or in many fishing 
rambles), Is beauty in itself an end 
in creation? Turn a moment to 
the ash’s inflorescence. Itis incon- 
spicuous, being like the elm an 
instance of a wind-fertilised flower, 
and therefore falling under the 
general law which has lately been 
pointed out by Sir J. Lubbock, that 
only insect-fertilised plants for the 
most part possess conspicuous and 
attractive flowers. It resembles a 


cluster of unripe blackberries, but is 
really composed (as the lens discloses) 
ofa number of stamens arranged in a 
raceme on pedicels, each pair con- 
taining an ovary in the middle. The 
outer black folds of the involucre 
still clasp this purplish assemblage 


ofblackberry-like stamens,and inside 
them again shine downy yellowy- 
white husks, with a _hairy-like 
interior which folds over and 
amongst the stamens. Shake the 
twig smartly, and a little cloud of 
yellow pollen falls, and more may 
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be seen clinging to the hairy 
substance, like dust on a newly- 
washed sheep’s fleece. And here 
another question arises: Is this 
hairy involucre a mark of creative 
design? Is it specially ordained, 
over and above the protection it 
first affords the tender germs, 
to retain the ripe pollen round the 
organs of fructification? Perhaps 
this too will demand more observa- 
tion and thought before it can be 
definitely answered. These two 
points have been touched on as 
showing the higher side of an 
angling ramble, and prompting fly- 
fishers on all occasions to see more 
in their art than merely an elegant 
mode of catching trout. To our 
mind, that art possesses, besides 
intellectual interests (as we have 
striven to show) a very lofty aspect, 
to which the longer we practise it 
we naturally address ourselves the 
more. And with such ends in view, 
every angling ramble, whether in 
fancy or reality, does but cause us to 
break out into the matin-hymn of 
our first parents in Paradise : 


These are Thy glorious works, Parent of 
ood ! 
Almighty! Thine this universal frame, 
Thus wondrous fair! 
Par. Lost, v. 153. 
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A REPLY TO AN ARTICLE ON 
‘THE LITERARY CHARACTER OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL,’ 


By tue Rev. Atrrep Eprersnem, D.D. 


N the March number of Fraser's 
Magazine an article appeared 
by ‘F. R. C.’ on The Literary 
Character of the Fourth Gospel, 
to which my attention has only 
just been directed. Briefly stated, 
its object was to show, ‘ by a careful 
and accurate comparison’ of the 
Fourth Gospel with the ‘ancient 
literature of similar or nearly iden- 
tical date,’ that the writer of that 
Gospel was not only ‘a stranger to 
Judea,’ but one whose ‘ positive 
unacquaintance with Jewish law, 
habit, and thought is very fre- 
quently betrayed,’ and whose 
‘ideas’ were in ‘utter contrast’ 
with ‘those universally entertained 
by the Jews of Palestine.’ On these 
points Iam prepared to join issue 
with F. R. C., and to maintain 
that the facts on which his con- 
clusions rest are not such as he 
states them, without, of course, im- 
puting to him any mala fides ; that, 
indeed, they are directly the con- 
trary ; and that the information on 
which they are based is, in these 
particulars, not only inaccurate, but 
wholly incorrect. This language 
may seem strong, but it is called 
for, not more by the importance of 
the question at issue than by the 
extreme confidence with which 
F. R. C.’s assertions are made. 

At the outset let it be fully con- 
ceded that the subject must be 
viewed simply in the light of truth, 
without reference to whatever con- 
sequences may follow. It is indeed 
true, as F. R. C. says, that by many 
‘the Fourth Gospel is regarded as 
the very Magna Charta of the 
Christian faith ;’ that ‘it excites in 
their minds deeper feelings of love, 
awe, and tenderness than any other 
written language ;’ and that ‘ much 
of orti:dox doctrine depends’ 


(although not as the writer main. 
tains) ‘exclusively upon this Gos. 
pel.’ But if, on the other hand, it 
can be demonstrated to be the later 
product of some Gentile, wholly 
unacquainted with the commonest 
Jewish habits; and that so sum. 
marily as to require for it no more 
than ten pages of a magazine article, 
and yet so clearly as, in the language 
of F. R. C., to have ‘ the certitude 
of a sum in subtraction,’ so that on 
the points raised ‘no doubt is pos. 
sible to the patient and honest 
student,’ but the result ‘appears in 
the pure white light of truth ’—then 
the sooner we get rid, at whatever 
cost, of such an impudent and 
clumsy forgery, the better for all 
parties. 

Considering, however, the im- 
portance of the question, it does 
seem strange that, excepting the 
most cursory reference to Ebrard 
(certainly no primary authority), 
F. R. C. should not have taken the 
slightest notice of what others have 
written on this subject. And yet 
on no other portion of the New 
Testament have so much care, 
study, and solid learning been 
brought to bear as on the so-called 
Johannean writings, and especially 
on the Fourth Gospel. Suffice it 
here to name such writers as 
Westcott, Davidson, and Sanday 
in this country ; and on the Conti- 
nent Liicke, Bleck, Meyer, Wieseler, 
Caspari, Luthardt, Ewald, Weix 
sticker, Wittichen, Keim, and M&M. 
Renan. The matter becomes the 
more strange when we consider 
that, with the exception of a small 
portion of an extreme school; critics 
of the most opposite theological 
opinions, including even M. Renan, 
are unanimously agreed on the 
mediate or immediate Johannean 
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authorship of the Fourth Gospel. 
But as to the special point raised by 
F. R. C.—that of the Jewish or 
foreign nationality of the writer— 
there is scarcely a dissentient voice. 
To quote a few sentences from Mr. 
Sanday’s summary: ‘ As far back 
as Grotius the true character of the 
language seems to have been dis- 
covered. “ Sermo Greecus quidem,”’ 
he writes, ‘‘sed plane adumbratus 
ex Syriaco illius seculi.”’ ‘The 
Hebraism comes out less in the 
vocabulary than in the construction 
of the sentences, the fondness for 
parallel clauses, the frequent repe- 
tition of the same thought, with 
some slight modification of sense or 
form, the simple modes of conjunc- 
tion, the absence of complicated 
periods. ‘The language of the 
book,” says Keim, “is in itself a 
reconciliation of the parties (Jew 
and Greek), so marvellously does 
it combine the facility and address 
of genuine Greek with the child- 
like simplicity, the figurativeness— 
yes, and the gaucherie of Hebrew.” 
Ewald expresses himself similarly. 
It is Hebrew in a Greek dress— 
easily worn. The Greek has been 
learned somewhat late in life, and 
has been fitted on to a framework 
of Hebrew. Luthardt describes this 
by a different metaphor; he says 
“that a soul of Hebrew lives in it.” 
“The imagery and modes of thought 
in the Fourth Gospel are rooted in 
the Old Testament.” ... M. Witti- 
chen, one of the latest writers on 
the Fourth Gospel, has gone care- 
fully into this part of the subject, 
and gives a list of expressions which 
betray a specifically Hebrew origin. 
Speaking of the number of con- 
ceptions peculiar to Hebrew theo- 
logy, he adds: ‘* The certainty and 
precision with which the author 
employs these conceptions makes 


sition that he was a 
Gentile Christian, acquainted with 
Jewish literature, impossible.’’’ 
Impossible that he was even a 
Gentile acquainted with Jewish 
literature! A recent reviewer in the 
Atheneum, with whom I fully agree 
on this matter, calls the Fourth 
the most Jewish of all the Gospels. 
And Mr. Sanday, who will scarcely 
be suspected of partisanship, devotes 
a chapter to a most careful analysis 
of the arguments by which he suc- 
cessively builds up the conclusions 
that the author of the Fourth Gospel 
was a Palestinian Jew,' a contem- 
porary of our Lord and a member 
of the original Christian circle, an 
eye-witness, and, finally, ‘that he 
was also the son of Zebedee and 
St. John.’ It is, of course, impos- 
sible to suppose that one who writes 
so dogmatically on the subject as 
F. R. C. had not carefully read and 
weighed these arguments. Still, 
simply to ignore and pass them 
sub silentio seems scarcely fair either 
to those distinguished scholars or 
to the readers for whom F. R. C. 
writes. For, to say the least, it is 
somewhat perplexing to find a book 
charged with gross, almost Indi- 
crous, ignorance of Jewish life, 
which yet such a Hebraist as Ewald 
traces to a Palestinian writer. And 
our perplexity here increases a 
hundredfold as we find three of the 
greatest Christian Rabbinists— 
Lightfoot, Schéttgen, and Wetstein— 
actually writing learned volumes 
of Rabbinical notes on a downright 
anti-Jewish book, and showing, 
chapter by chapter, how each say- 
ing finds its parallel or its illustra- 
tion in contemporary Rabbinical 
literature! Assuredly this is a case 
of mistaken identification far stran- 
ger than any recorded in juridical 
annals. Yet, as truth is said to be 


the sup 


Sanday (Authorship and Hist. Char. of the Fourth Gospel, ch. xix.) deduces this 
conclusion from the author's ‘intimate acquaintance’ with Jewish ideas, current 


Rabbinical and popular notions, Jewish feasts, Jewish topogra 


hy, from his language 


and style, and, lastly, from the use which he makes of the Old Testament not only in 
the LXX. version, but of the Hebrew text itself. 
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stranger than fiction, it may be so, 
and the whole be capable of the 
promised arithmetical demonstra- 
tion, leaving ‘no doubt possible to 
the patient and honest student.’ 
There is at least one thing to 
help us in our proposed enquiry. 
Happily, the main arguments on 
which F. R. C. grounds his 
conclusions are not matter of 
speculation, inference, or even 
higher criticism, but simply his- 
torical facts which must either be 
true or the opposite. Speaking 
generally, the line of argument 
pursued is twofold, the one, how- 
ever, being only secondary and sub- 
servient to the other. First, it is 
attempted to prove, by a com- 
parison of the Fourth with the 
Synoptic Gospels, that their state- 
ments are incompatible ; upon which 
the question arises, whether the 
Fourth or the Synoptic Gospels 
are trustworthy. This leads up 
to the second and main line of 
argument. F. R. C. now com- 
pares the statements of the Fourth 
Gospel with ‘the laws, manners, 
and opinions which prevailed in 
Jerusalem during the last century 
of the existence of the Jewish 
polity ;’ and, from the constant and 
almost ludicrous mistakes of the 
writer, concludes against not only 
the Johannean, but the possible 
Jewishauthorship of that Gospel. It 
is with this latter line of argument 
alone that the present reply is con- 
cerned ; partly because the question 
of the supposed discrepancies in 
the Gospels has been so frequently 
discussed, and even F. R..C. 
would scarcely profess to have 
brought forward anything new on 
that subject; partly because the 
historical line of argument is really 
in view of the writer himself the 
most important, and is capable of 
actual demonstration; and, finally, 
because, to say the truth, this lies 
in the course of my special studies. 
F. R. C. commences by the 
following summary of needful 
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qualifications, and of what they may 
be expected to yield: 


Research for this purpose must be di- 
rected to documents less familiar to the 
general reader, and somewhat less acces- 
sible to the student, than is the Greek 
Testament. But, in compensation for the 
difficulty, the information which is afforded 
by those treatises of the Mishna which 
throw light on the laws, manners, and opi- 
nions which prevailed in Jerusalem during 
the last century of the Jewish polity 
is so minute, precise, and exhaustive; the 
date of each new fence to the written law 
is so securely fixed by the name of the 
doctor who proposed, and of those who 
opposed or sanctioned it, that the ground 
is firm beneath the tread. 


With all my heart I wish these 
last sentences were true. But any- 
one who has studied the original 
documents, or attempted to form 
from them a continuous picture, 
must be painfully aware that the in- 
formation is anything but ‘minute,’ 
or ‘ precise,’ or ‘ exhaustive.’ For 
example, if we might on any point 
have expected ‘ minute, precise, and 
exhaustive’ information, it would 
have been on the structure and ar- 
rangements of the Temple. Yet it 
is impossible from the Mishnah ex- 
actly to restore even the measure- 
ments and arrangements of the 
Temple, or satisfactorily to recon- 
cile them with the statements of an 
undoubted contemporary, the his- 
torian Josephus. There are many 
points of deepest interest to the 
antiquary or historian on which 
information would be of incalcu- 
lable value, but where it is either 
grievously defective or strangely 
inconsistent. As to the next as- 
sertion, ‘that the date of each 
new “fence” is securely fixed,’ 
it is difficult to understand how 
anyone with the most superficial 
knowledge of the subject could have 
madeit. Itneedsnot here the learned 
investigations of Zunz, Jost, Deren- 
bourg, or Geiger, but only to open 
almost at random any one Mishnic 
or Talmudic tractate to convince 
us of this, that constantly later 
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practices are ascribed to earlier 
authorities. The patriarchs, Joshua, 
Moses, David, Solomon, Ezra, ‘ the 
men of the great Synagogue,’ or 
such Rabbinical ideals as Simeon 
the Just, are introduced as the pro- 

sers and sanctioners ofordinances 
which date from the New Testa- 
ment or even from a later period, till 
the student at last loses all con- 
fidence in the historical data of the 
Rabbis, whether as to events or 
practices, until he has examined 
each for himself in the light of in- 
dependent criticism. 

From this not encouraging be- 
ginning we follow F. R. C. to an 
analysis of the various Gospels in 
regard to their acquaintance with 
‘Jewish life, doctrine, and feeling.’ 
As to the First Gospel, one sentence 
must here suffice. To quote F.R.C., 
‘No student of Jewish literature can 
doubt’ (the italics are ours) that 
the writer ‘ was a Jew educated in 
Jewish learning to a point far above 
the common people, orthodox in 
Judaism, and neither a Pharisee 
nor a Sadducee, but very probably 
a Karaite.’ ‘Nostudent of Jewish 
literature can doubt’ this, and yet, 
as a matter of historical fact, the 
sect of the Karaites only originated 
in the middle of the eighth, or at 
the earliest in the seventh, century 
after Christ! The former is the 
opinion not only of Munk, but of the 
learned Jost (Gesch. d. Judenth, 
vol. ii. p. 294), with whom Pro- 
fessor Fiirst substantially agrees 
in his monogram on the Karaites ; 
the latter that of David Cassel (D. 
Buch Kusari, p. 292, note 1, in 
which the whole question is dis- 
cussed almost ad nauseam). And 
this is how history is constructed, 
and how the non-Jewish authorship 
of the Fourth Gospel is to be de- 
monstrated from Jewish sources ! 

When from the First we proceed 
to the Third Gospel, we fare little 
better, except that here speculation 
takes partly the place of. history. 
F. R. C. conjectures, or rather 
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asserts, that the Third Gospel and 
the Book of Acts were written by 
Timothy, assuring us at the 
same time, though for no very 
definite reason, that otherwise ‘it 
would be difficult to acquit. the 
author of the narrative of a great 
want of candour.’ The question of 
the authorship of the Third Gospel 
is not now before me, but the 
arguments by which F. R. C. 
vindicates it for Timothy are cer- 
tainly peculiar. Once more he is 
not only confident, but triumphant. 
‘This view of the authorship of the 
history,’ he tells us, ‘regarded by 
the light of that classification of 
Jewish opinions which we described 
in a former number, gives an 
admirable explanation of that ming- 
ling of the narrowest Jewish creed 
with great breadth of tolerance for 
the Samaritans and the heathen.’ 
The ‘admirable explanation.’ con- 
sists in the supposition that Timo- 
thy, the writer of the Third Gospel, 
‘ had learned Greek philosophy from 
his father and Jewish tradition from 
his mother,’ it being added that 
‘the purely Jewish ideas of the 
writer are such as a man of his 
catholic knowledge would have 
been more likely to acquire from 
the teaching of a mother than 
from any other source.’ Why more 
likely from his mother than from his 
father, his sister, his friend, or his 
teacher? What evidence F. R, C. 
may possess that Timothy ‘had 
learned Greek philosophy ’ at all, or 
that he had acquired it from his 
father in distant barbarous Lystra, 
we are not informed. But assuredly 
he could never have ‘ learned Jewish 
tradition from his mother.’ That 
@ woman who lived in a place where 
there was not even a synagogue, 
where possibly she and her mother 
may have been the only Israelites, 
should have been a close adherent 
of Jewish tradition, and that suchan 
one should have married a heathen, 
are suppositions sufficiently in- 
credible, even irrespective of the 
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well-known historical fact that the 
Rabbis expressly prohibited the in- 
struction of women in traditional 
lore. Timothy’s mother and grand- 
mother might have imparted to the 
child knowledge of the Scriptures ; 
they certainly could not have taught 
him ‘Jewish tradition.’ On the other 
hand, may we not venture to sug- 
gest to F. R. C. that his theory 
does accord very well with the 
authorship of Luke? For we can 
understand a knowledge of Greek 
philosophy on the one hand, and 
of Jewish tradition on the other, in 
a scientifically trained physician of 
that period, who had become the 
constant companion of Paul, the 
Pharisee, and who wrote, so to 
speak, under his inspiration. 

Before passing from the ailthor- 
ship of the Gospels, we must point 
to a singular self-contradiction on 
the part of F. R. C., which, to adopt 
his own expression, ‘would alone 
be sufficient to impugn’ his entire 
theory. His whole argumentis, that 
the Fourth Gospel is the composition 
of one who was lamentably ignorant 
of the most patent facts of Jewish 
life, and of the very elements of 
Jewish thinking. Yet, in face of 
this, we are informed ‘that the 
book commences with a commentary 
on the first words of the Pentateuch, 
couched in the language of the 
Cabbalistic writers.’ The assertion 
is dismissed in a few sentences, as, 
‘We must not plunge into the mystic 
obscurity of the Cabbala.’ Weare, 
however, generally told that proof 
of this may be derived from the 
book Jezirah, and referred in a foot- 
note to the Abbé Chiarini’s Prolé- 
goménes de la Version du Talmud. 
I have not the advantage of know- 
ing the Abbé’s work, but I do 
know the book Jezirah, have it 
now before me, and am prepared 
to give a most unqualified denial 
to the statement that the Fourth 
Gospelcommences with a Cabbalistic 
commentary on the first words of 
the Pentateuch. But neither am 1 
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about to plunge into the mysteries 
of the Kabbalah, though these 
have often been expounded both 
to English and to German readers. 
My argument was rather intended 
in another direction. Whatever dif- 
ference of opinion may be entertained 
of the exact age of the Kabbalah, it 
is an undoubted historical fact that 
it embodied the secret doctrine of 
the Synagogue. An acquaintance 
with its mysteries bestowed, it was 
thought, peculiar powers on the 
initiated. It was said that flames 
of fire played about their heads 
while studying, and that even 
miracles could be performed by the 
adepts. But all the more carefully 
did Rabbinism guard against the 
indiscriminate communication of 
what, if not properly used, might 
lead to terrible consequences. The 
warning story of the fate of the four 
sages who entered ‘the enclosed 
garden’—that is, engaged in 
Kabbalistic studies—is too well 
known to require repetition here. 
The most select of the select sages 
alone were allowed to engage in 
such pursuits, and even they only 
after a certain age and with great 
precautions. We read in Chagigah 
ii. r that ‘the Maaseh Bereshith 
(the works of creation, which 
formed one part of the Kabbalah) 
are not to be expounded before two, 
nor yet the Mercabah (the other 
part of the Kabbalah) before one, 
unless he be a sage, and able to 
understand of his own knowledge’ 
—that is, a leading teacher. And 
yet F. R. C. would have us believe 
that the Fourth Gospel, which, 
according to him, was written by a 
foreigner, positively unacquainted 
‘with Jewish law, habits, and 
thought,’ ‘commences with 4 
commentary on the first words of 
the Pentateuch, couched in the 
language of the Cabbalistic writers!’ 

Possibly some readers may think 
that my case is already sufficiently 
made out. But I have as yet only 
addressed myself to what may be 
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likened to the outworks of the 
position. Where almost every 
argumentative fact is either in- 
correctly stated or misleading, it 
would be wearisome to enter into 
details. I shall therefore select the 
three leading arguments by which 
F. R. C.’s conclusions are mainly 
supported. These are based, first, 
on the account of the marriage at 
Cana; secondly, on that of Christ’s 
examination by the High Priest 
before the Sanhedrin ; and, thirdly, 
on the notice in John ix. 32 about 
the man born blind, who was to be 
cast out of the Synagogue. To 
take the first. F. R. C. here raises 
anumber of minor objections, which 
he will find sufficiently answered 
in Lightfoot’s Hore Hebraice, if 
he will take the trouble of looking 
at the notes on John ii. Such are 
the use of the term architriclinos 
(comp. here Ecclus, xxxii. 1) and 
the use of Greek instead of Jewish 
measures—the very word metretes, 
to which he objects, occurring in the 
undoubtedly Jewish Septuagint 
version of 2 Chron. iv. 5. He will 
also there see that his assertion 
that water-pots of stone were ‘a 
description of vessel unknown in 
Palestine’ is certainly incorrect. 
In general, we would recommend 
readers who are curious on these 
subjects, or likely to be misled 
by such confident assertions as 
F.R. C.’s, to consult the excellent 
article Juden in Ersch and Gruber’s 
Eneyclop. sect. ii. vol. 27, where, at 
pages 28-29, they will find how 
thoroughly Roman and Greek 
customs in the home, at table, in 
dress, in food, &c., had passed into 
Jewish life, the very Greek and 
latin words being incorporated 
into Rabbinical language. 

This leads me to notice another 
and still more rash assertion of 
F. R. C. In objecting to the 
account of the marriage feast at 
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Cana, and again of the Last Supper, 
he writes: ‘The Greek triclinium 
was never used in Judea, unless it 
were by some of those Herodian or 
Grecian schismatics of whom the 
Book of Maccabees and the Talmud 
speak with such horror.’ The 
statement is a bold one when made 
in reference to the guest-chamber 
of a house in Jerusalem at the time 
of the Herodians. But, be this 
as it may, as a matter of fact it 
is not correct. Buxtorf has, in his 
Lexicon Chald. Talmud. et Rabbin., 
given no less than five equivalents 
for it. But what will be thought 
of F. R. C.’s confident assertion 
when the very word tricliniwm has 
actually been adopted by the 
Rabbis as teraclona, teraclina, and 
teraclin ? Thus we read (Ab. iv. 15): 
‘Rabbi Jacob said, “This world 
is like an ante-chamber to the 
world to come. So prepare thyself 
in the ante-chamber, that thou 
mayest be admitted [or gathered] 
totheteraclin.”’ Asimilarignorance 
of the details of Jewish practice 
at the time of Jesus Christ underlies 
F. R. C.’s objection to the reclining 
posture at the Paschal supper. Yet 
this was one of the prescribed 
characteristics of the Paschal feast. 
‘For,’ say the Rabbis, ‘they use 
this leaning posture as free men do, 
in memorial of their freedom.’ 
And again: ‘Because it is the 
manner of slaves to eat standing, 
therefore now they eat sitting and 
leaning, in order to show that they 
have been delivered from bondage 
into freedom.’ And, lastly: ‘No, 
not the poorest in Israel may eat 
till he has sat down leaning,’ the 
leaning posture being absolutely 
enjoined during part of the feast.’ 
We come now, secondly, to what 
F. R. C. designates as the ‘ cardinal 
fact’ connected with the trial of 
Jesus before the Sanhedrin. Here 
he asserts that the Lord had replied 


* On this point I may take leave to refer to my volume on The Temple: its Ministry 
and Services at the Time of Jesus Christ, pp. 201, &c. 
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to the challenge of the High Priest 
by using an Aramaic word—the 
equivalent of éyw# «ciy:—although 
F. R. C. is not quite clear what the 
exact word may have been. But 
this Aramaic word the High Priest 
‘ misunderstood ’ ‘ for the utterance 
of the Divine Name, the most awful 
and unpardonable crime known to 
Jewish Jaw,’ upon which he ‘rent 
his garment... which rending 
was the prescribed formality on the 
proof of that crime (De Synedris, 
vii. 5), and judgment of death was 
the inevitable consequence. Not 
only so, but we can only understand 
the total revulsion of popular 
feeling towards Christ as arising 
from the spreading among the 
people of the news that the High 
Priest had thus rent his robes. And 
thus, also, is the forgiveness of 
Jesus to be understood. The people 
knew not what they did—for He 
was guiltless of the tremendous 
accusation, the very idea of which 
would strike terror to every Jew. 
With this horror Jesus would fully 
sympathise, knowing at the same 
time that it had been excited by a 
false accusation.’ So far as this 
explanation of the ‘cardinal fact’ 
is concerned, very little needs to 
be said. Assuredly on _ that 
occasion the Sanhedrin was suffi- 
ciently guilty of a breach of their 
own laws, without besides involving 
everyone in a charge of absurdity. 
For mark what we are asked to 
believe. First, that Jesus used an 
Aramaic word which the High 
Priest misheard and misunderstood 
for what is designated as ‘the 
Ineffable Name;’ secondly, that 
everyone else in the Sanhedrin 
equally misunderstood the word; 
thirdly, that Jesus, although full 
of ‘horror’ at such a crime, did not 
make the slightest attempt to clear 
Himself of a charge from which His 
inmost soul shrunk ; fourthly, that, 
amidst all that is recorded of what 
He said to Pilate and afterwards 
before the people, He uttered not 
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one word of disclaimer, although 
the misunderstanding had caused 
such a ‘ total revulsion’ of popular 
feeling; and fifthly, that, instead 
of indignantly repelling the un- 
founded accusation, He prayed that 
the people might be forgiven, since 
they knew not what they did—in 
the sense of their having been 
misinformed through a blunder of 
hearing! Not to speak of the 
utter puerility of the whole transac. 
tion viewed in that light, 1 have to 
say that the man who, under such 
circumstances, would keep silence, 
and allow a judicial murder to be 
committed which a brief explanation 
might have averted, is far more 
guilty than those who inflicted it. 
This is the more evident when we 
remember with what scrupulous 
minuteness the Rabbinical law 
provided for staying an execution, 
even down to the last moment, if 
any counter-testimony in favour of 
the condemned were proffered. 
But this is as nothing compared 
to the historical errors which un. 
derlie F. R. C.’s statements. It is 
not the case that ‘ the utterance of 
the Divine Name was the most awful 
and unpardonable crime known to 
the Jewish law;’ it is not the case 
that upon that the High Priest 
would rend his garments; and it is 
not true that in such a case judgment 
of death would be the inevitable 
consequence. F, R. C. refers to 
Sanh. vii. 5 ; but anyone who reads 
the passage will see that it does not 
state that the utterance of the Divine 
Name was in itself acrime, but that 
in case of a charge of blasphemy it 
was necessary for the witnesses to 
establish that that special Name had 
been actually used in blaspheming. 
This not only lies on the surface of 
the Mishnah, but, as I will presently 
show, is the unanimous opinion of 
all who have treated on the sub- 
ject. It is indeed true that a soli- 
tary opinion—that of Abba Saul— 
is mentioned (Sanh. x.1), in 
discussion as to who were to have 
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in the world to come, as ex- 
cluding from it those who would 
pronounce the Divine Name ac- 
cording to its letters. But the 
Tosephta immediately adds _ that 
this was only the opinion of an: 
individual, and even so Abba Saul 
did not make it a civil crime, far less 
attach to it the rending of the gar- 
ments or the inevitable punishment 
of death. That there may be no 
hesitation on this point, I prefer 
quoting the opinions of the most dis- 
tinguished modern Jewish writers. 
According to Professor Saalschiitz 
(Mos. Recht, vol. ii. p. 495, note 
615), the Rabbis did not even 
prohibit the pronunciation of the 
special Name of God. Indeed, it 
was uttered not only ten times by 
the High Priest on the Day of 
Atonement, but every day by the 
priests in the Temple when speaking 
the blessing, although, according to 
some, in such manner that it was 
lost amidst the sound of the priests’ 
instruments. In general it is said 
(Kidd. 71, a.) that originally its 
pronunciation had been communi- 
cated to everyone, and that the later 
restriction was only due to the 
abuse of the sacred Name for 
magical purposes. Nor can there be 
any question that its right pronun- 
ciation was made the subject of 
regular teaching in the Rabbinical 
schools. Hamburger (Real-Enc. s.v. 
Adonai) traces the modification in 
this respect up to the time when at 
the commencement of the third 
century Ral limited instruction 
on this point to the most select 
disciples, and to one or two oc- 
casions in the week. But the most 
interesting discussion is that by Dr. 
Geiger, who devotes to this question 
aspecial chapter in his learned work 
Urschrift wnd Uebersetzungen d. 
Bibel (pp. 261, &c.). Prefacing that 
in Palestine the name Adonai, now 
substituted for Jehovah, was re- 
garded with as much reverence as 
that of Jehovah, Dr. Geiger main- 
tainsthat what we now call the Ineff- 
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able Name, really means the explicit 
or expressed Name. He next distin- . 
guishes three phases through which 
public opinion had passed—the 
Sadducean, when mention of ‘ the 
Name’ was suppressed, and of which 
the solitary saying of Abba Saul 
may be a reminiscence; the later 
practice, when pronunciation of that 
Name was not only approved of 
under certain circumstances, but its 
express use actually enjoined in 
Ber. ix. 15 in the common salu- 
tations of everyday life, the 
Scriptural references in the Mish- 
nah being aptly to Ruth ii. 4 and 
Judges vi. 12; and finally, the 
gradual revulsion to the modern 
practice. Referring to Sanh. vii. 
5—the passage quoted by F. R. C.— 
Dr. Geiger writes : ‘It will be seen 
that the Halachah presupposes the 
use of the Tetragrammaton in com- 
mon life, and only disapproves of 
its abuse. A person who blasphemed. 
was only condemned to death if in 
blaspheming he had expressly pro- 
nounced the Sacred Name.’ So 
much for the ‘ cardinal fact.’ 

Only one point still remains to be 
touched, but its importance may be 
inferred from F. R. C.’s ownestimate. 
Referring to the threat of casting 
out of the Synagogue the man born 
blind (John ix. 34), F. R. C. lays 
it down ‘that to an accurate scho- 
lar the introduction of this. non- 
Judean punishment into the course 
of the narrative would alone be 
sufficient to impugn its authentic 
character.’ That there may be no 
mistake as to this, the most as- 
tounding of all the astounding 
statements already quoted from 
F. R. C., I extract this further sen- 
tence: ‘It is the distinct testimony 
of Hebrew literature that the pu- 
nishment of excommunication was 
only resorted to outof Palestine.’ To 
have it complete let me at once add 
the reference : ‘ See Buxtorf’s Lewi- 
con of the Talmud, under Niddai, 
Cherem, anid Shammata, the three 
kinds of excommunication.’ Ithink 
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we have now reached a stage where, 
without presumption, I may speak 
with less reserve of F. R. C.’s state- 
ments, Well, then, in plain lan- 
guage, in the passage referred to 
Buxtorf says nothing of the kind, 
but quitedistinctly the very opposite. 
Moreover, Niddai, Cherem, and 
Shammata do not mark the three 
kinds of excommunication; and, 
finally, it is ‘not the distinct testi- 
mony of Hebrew literature that the 
punishmentof excommunication was 
only resorted to out of Palestine,’ 
but the very opposite is the case.’ 
I should have thought that anyone 
most superficially acquainted with 
Jewish history would have been 
aware that it was frequently so 
administered, and even in the caseof 
celebrated Rabbis. It would occupy 
too much space, and possibly it 
might be useless, to mention some 
of these instances. Nor is it here 
necessary to refer to the elaborate 
article of Hamburger, in his Real- 
Encyclopadie, a work, perhaps, not 
so familiar to general readers. 
The well-known and almost popu- 
lar handbook of Winer (not to 
speak of many older treatises) will 
suffice. Under the word ‘ Bann’ full, 
or at any rate sufficient, informa- 
tion will be found, together with at 
least the indication of the various 
Mishnic passages referring to the 
subject. Indeed, it is expressly 
stated in Middoth ii. 2, that those 
who were under the ban entered 
the Temple by the left hand, and 
not, as others, by the right, so that 
all who met them might speak this 
admonition: ‘He that dwelleth in 
this house put it into their heart 
that they may receive you again;’ 
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or, perhaps, as more correctly put 
by Rabbi Jose: ‘He that dwelleth 
in this house put it into thy heart, 
that thou mayest listen to the words 
of thy neighbours ’ (perhaps rather 
‘ of the holy fraternity’), ‘and they 
may receive thee again.’ 

But honesty requires yet more to 
be said. F, R. C. has challenged 
judgment as an ‘accurate scholar ;’ 
he has throughout assumed such a 
tone of superior knowledge, and 
spoken with such supreme assurance, 
as to provoke the reply. He has 
appealed to Buxtorf, and by Buxtorf 
heshall be judged. Before, however, 
explaining what Buxtorf really says, 
a passing notice seems necessary as 
to the peculiar manner in which 
F. R. C.’s references, few as they 
are, are made. I will not complain 
of what I am ready to regard as 
mere typographical errors, such as 
Mischnaioth for Mishnaicth, de Sy- 
nedris (thrice repeated) instead of 
de Synedriis, a reference to Sanh. 
i. 64 where there are only siz 
Mishnaioth in the section, or of 
Wagensheilius instead of Wagen- 
seilius. But the great work of 
Buxtorf should be quoted not as 
Lexicon of the Talmud, but by its 
real name, Lexicon Chaldaicum, Tal- 
mudicum, et Rabbinicum. Then, it is 
not the least common to quote the 
Mishnic tractate ‘ Sanhedrin’ as 
‘de Synedriis,’ but thus: ‘Sanh.’ 
Lastly, it is neither common nor 
convenient to quote, as F. R. C. has 
done, Wagenseilius in Sotah ix. 12, 
but rather to give the page, consi- 
dering that the work in question 
always first gives each Mishnah, 
then adds elaborate notes upon it, 
and only after having completed an 
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(John ix. 22) in evidence that excommunication was more severely administered when 
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Jost, of course, speaks of the law as 


administered in Palestine, and, so far from doubting the Jewish authorship of John 
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entire section returns to what are 
called acerpta Gemare, which are 
again accompanied by notes. In 
the quotation by F. R. C. the 
Mishnah (ix. 12.) begins at page 
940, and the notes end at page 960, 
while the correspondent Excerpta 
Gemare begin at page 1071, the 
notes upon it extending to page 
1074. I have gone over the wholo 
of these pages, and, so far asI could 
gather, they do not contain any 
reference whatever to the subject 
mentioned in the text by F. R. C. 
But to return to Buxtorf and ‘the 
three kinds of excommunication.’ 
It is quite true that under the word 
Cherem Buxtorf mentions Niddai, 
Cherem, and Shammata as the three 
kinds of excommunication, although 
under the word Shammata he cor- 
rects his error, showing that two of 
the expressions are equivalent. In 
point of fact, however, Buxtorf is 
in this instance not so clear nor as 
correct as usual. There were in- 
deed three kinds of excommunica- 
tion, though not as F. R. C. enume- 
rates them ; but, first, the Nesiphah, 
which lasted for seven days; se- 
condly, the Niddai, or Shammata, 
which lasted for thirty days; and 
finally, the terrible Oherem. But 
can F, R. C. have read, or at least 
considered, the passages in Buxtorf’s 
Lexicon to which he refers? The 
question is not unreasonable, consi- 
dering that under the word Niddai 
the twenty-four causes of such ex- 
communication are mentioned, the 
tenth of which Buxtorf at least 
(though perhaps not quite cor- 
rectly) understands as applying 
to a sacrificing priest, who, of 
course, could not have officiated 
out of Palestine. In the same 
article the quotation from Middoth 
about the mode in which ex- 
communicated persons were to 
enter the Temple is actually men- 
tioned ! 

It isnot easy, afteran examination 
such as that of the preceding pages, 
to conclude in moderate language; 
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and yet I feel that it is specially 
called for, alike by the seriousness 
of the discussion and the solemnity 
which many of us attach to the 
question at issue. But assuredly 
those who believe in the Johannean 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel, 
and have learned to value it, have 
nothing to fear from attacks such 
as those of F. R. C. More than 
that: as a student of Jewish his- 
tory, literature, and antiquities, I 
am prepared to say, that the more 
closely we compare the Gospels 
with the history of the period in 
which their narratives are laid, the 
more fully shall we be convinced of 
their authenticity and credibility as 
historical records. 


P.S.—Since this ‘reply’ has gone 
to press, another article by F. R. C 
has appeared in the May number 
of this Magazine on ‘The King 
Messiah of History.’ It would of 
course be impossible to refute its 
assertions within the compass of a 
Postscript. For the present it must 
suffice in general to state, and to 
pledge myself able to prove, that the 
references to Jewish laws, antiquities, 
and views, though comparatively 
few in proportion to the other 
matter, are mostly as contrary to 
historical fact as those which have 
been reviewed in the preceding ‘ re- 
ply.’ Indeed, in one notable in- 
stance the Talmudical Law is exactly 
the opposite to what it is stated by 
F. R. C. to be. Reasoning on the 
supposed influence of the mother of 
the Third Evangelist upon his 
religious views, F. R. C. states it to 
have been the Rabbinical ‘ rule that 
a@ woman was not bound by any 
affirmative precept which was un- 
determined as to time.’ But the 
Talmudical Law is precisely and 
directly the opposite of this: women 
being free only from such affirmative 
precepts as were determined as to 
time. The law is unmistakably 
laid down with full details and dis- 
cussions in Ber. 20, b. 





GERMAN HOME LIFE. 
By a Lapy. 


V.—LANGUAGE. 


N these days, when the study of lan- 
guage, taking its place amongst 
the acknowledged sciences, sits in 
its own special ‘ chair ;’ when philo- 
logers by their patient research 
have opened up new fields of thought 
and study, and words mean more 
than they ever meant before, it may 
well savour somewhat of presump- 
tion in a homely pen to exercise 
itself on a subject that, at a first 
glance, might appear too high for 
it. From the learned, the scientific 
point of view, it goes without say- 
ing that the writer of these papers 
has no pretension to be heard ; but 
when we think of how significant a 
part the language of Home Life 
plays in all existences, how largely 
it enters into the day of small things, 
into ‘our-what-we-do-life,’ as Mary 
Lamb calls it—how absurdly mi- 
serable, or comically contented, or 
ridiculously happy, it can make us, 
she ventures to claim patience for 
a few unlettered words on the sub- 
ject. 

To learn a new language is to 
have a new life opened up to us; 
it is to know new peoples, to recog- 
nise new modes of thought; new 
attitudes of mind; new phases of 
character ; it is to see things with 
‘larger, other eyes ;’ to look at men 
and facts from another stand-point ; 
to be, as it were, translated into 
another phase of being, and to learn 
many things hitherto undreamt of 
in our narrower philosophy. Upon 
the principle that ‘half a loaf is 
better than no bread,’ we may be 
very grateful for translations; but 
translations can by no means pro- 
duce the same effect upon the mind 
as though we read the classics in 
the ‘original.’ Whilst acknow- 
ledging the large debt of grati- 
tude that we owe to the pains- 


taking labour and love of translators, 
we have only to take some familiar 
passages from one of our own poets, 
and turn it into the very best prose 
of which we are capable, in order 
to appreciate how easily it is deprived 
of its charm. Robbed of its rhythm, 
of the turn that surprised and en. 
chanted us, of the subtle delicacy of 
expression that lay in the happy ar. 
rangement of the words, the spell is 
broken. It was the form that de. 
lighted us; the art, concealing art, 
that satisfied our minds. In every 
translation there is, if I may use 
the expression, an unwontedness, a 
discrepancy between the mode of 
thought and the method. We read 
it with a sense of strangeness, and 
our minds do not jump with the 
matter ; we feel outside of our sub- 
ject, and know that we should un. 
derstand the man better if we could 
read him in his own tongue, and 
hear him discourse of things in 
a language that more exactly ex- 
presses his thoughts than our own 
can do. The style is then proper 
to the subject. We catch the spirit 
instead of having to content our- 
selves with the letter only, and we 
are at one with the author in his 
work. 

It is rather a startling fact in con- 
nection with the German Language 
(but a fact nevertheless) that thirty 
years ago no one in this island 
dreamt of learning it, and that as 
a branch of polite education it 
received no attention whatever in 
our schools. Do any of our grand- 
fathers and grandmothers speak 
German? Do even our parents? 
And yet, since the days of George 
Lewis of Hanover, our Royal Fa- 
mily has spoken no other language; 
or, to be accurate, no other lan- 
guage has been so familiar in their 
mouths. When the late Prince 
Consort came over to marry the 
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Queen (and even for a long time 
subsequent to the date of that aus- 
picious event) it was our insular 
humour to caricature the Germans ; 
tomake rhymes upontheir great pre- 
tensions and their small means; to 
speak of them as though they were 
outer barbarians, and we the poli- 
test people under thesun. Having 
exposed our own ignorance and 
want of culture, and having en- 
joyed this cheap form of wit until it 
was worn almost threadbare, a 
reaction set in, and it would, per- 
haps, be difficult now-a-days to find 
an English household where there 
is not some pretence of learning 
German. In every school there are 
German governesses and masters; 
in countless households German 
maids and bonnes; every little 
schoolmiss will rattle out her de- 
clensions for you, and be quite ready 
to air her German when her parents 
take her abroad for an autumnal 
trip. Thousands of young English 
people are fanatics not only per la 
musica, but also for the language, 
thepoetry, the painting, the prowess, 
the Geist, and the greatness of the 
Deutschen Vaterland. 

When George Lewis came over 
from Hanover with his miscellaneous 
following of frightful favourites— 
colonels a la suite, cooks and cham- 
berlains, pages and courtiers—the 
good people of England shrugged 
their shoulders, laughed in their 
sleeves, made a virtue of necessity, 
and accepted the lesser of two evils. 
Better Protestant George than Ca- 
tholic James. Yet, though they set 
all the bells a-ringing, and flung their 
caps in the air, andshouted ‘God save 
the King’ they derided the King’s 
High Dutch (which was not Dutch 
at all, but the Hoch-Deutsch of re- 
fined Teutonia), ridiculed his favour- 
ites, and spoke of the jargon of the 
motley crew as ‘neither speech nor 
language,” buta hideous sound excru- 
ciating toears polite. The very ex- 
pression ‘’tis all High Dutch to me’ 
(which not improbably came in with 
William III.) passed into a prover- 
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bial colloquialism, and was adopted, 
with that undiscriminating con- 
tempt for the finer shades of differ- 
ence between foreigners that is 
one of our marked national charac- 
teristics, in the interest of the 
Hanoverian Sovereigns. 

Perhaps we can scarcely be 
surprised that Englishmen were but 
little attracted tothe study of the lan- 
guage of the Kings who had come 
to rule over them. Had the Elec- 
tress Sophia reigned in her son’s 
stead, it might earlier have won its 
way to popularity; but, as all the 
world knows, that lion-hearted old 
lady one day fell down (shortly before 
her son’s accession) in the avenue 
her own hands had planted at 
Herrenhausen, never to rise again. 
It would not have been easy to have 
shrugged shoulders (after kissing 
hands) at this undaunted woman; 
we are forced to respect her wher- 
ever we see her; whether she be 
writing wise and witty letters to 
her daughter in Berlin, or walking 
with her friend and _ secretary 
Leibnitz, discussing, with the gene- 
rous enthusiasm’ of a warm heart 
and a great mind, his plans for a 
united Christendom, or his theory 
of Monads; whether we see her as 
the lover of fountains and gardens 
and books ; as the friend of Lessing, 
the correspondent of Bernoulli, the 
student of Boyle and Newton; or 
whether as the spirited spouse of 
an inferior husband, and the pru- 
dent mother of an ignoble son, the 
patient friend and kindly counsellor 
of both the coarse-natured men to 
whom she stood in the most inti- 
mate of relationships. It would 
have been impossible to despise the 
liberal-minded, shrewd, well-man- 
nered woman, whose heart gener- 
ally taught her the right thing, and 
whose tact was seldom at fault. 
Polite learning, the presence of men 
of letters at court, the gracious 
influence of a kindly, capable Queen, 
who, if she now and again called a 
spade a spade (the times were not 
squeamish), did it after that sturdy 
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Elizabethan fashion of rapping out 
round statements in unvarnished 
terms, that had come to be looked 
upon with a certain appreciative 
leniency by the loyal lieges of Eng- 
land. But this hardy Princess was 
not destined to win popularity for 
her son: while yet in full enjoyment 
of the active mind in the active 
body, pursuing her daily ‘ constitu- 
tional,’ fair weather or foul, her 
simple regimen, and rational mode 
of life, death overtook her, in the 
gardens she loved so well, at the ripe 
old age of eighty-four. 

George I. confessedly hated every- 
thing English, and adored every- 
thing Hanoverian; so, when he 
packed up his fowrgons, and de- 
parted with the ladies Kielman- 
segge and Schulenberg to his own 
country, the English nation was not 
inconsolable. 

When George II., who not only 
hated England much worse than did 
George I., but included ‘ Boetry and 
Bainting’ in the list of his dislikes, 
retired to his beloved Herrenhausen 
with Lady Yarmouth, alias Walmo- 
den, leaving the Queen and Ministers 
to govern for him, during the two 
years he spent in the shades of that 
classic retreat, history does not 
record that any lamentations were 
uttered at his absence, nor is it 
probable that tears fell, unless, per- 
haps, from the eyes of that gifted, 
beautiful, outraged, forgiving, and 
altogether incomprehensibly devo- 
ted Queen, Caroline of Anspach. 

As we go through the Georgian 
reigns, we can find nothing to attract 
the English people to the study of the 
German language. ‘Let them take 
back their manners and their morals 
to the land whence they came,’ said 
the people, who tolerated, ridiculed, 
lampooned, and retained these sin- 
gular Sovereigns because they had 
at least the wisdom to accept the 
situation, and let Ministers govern. 
The earlier Hanoverians remained 
strangers in feeling to their English 
dominions; and even George IIL, 
whose proud boast it was that he 
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was born an Englishman, with an 
English heart—‘ entirely English’ 
(as Queen Mary and her Orange 
William also declared of their own 
tender organs), he would have been 
better liked if he could: have taken 
to wife any other than the little 
plain, proud, prejudiced German 
Princess, whose correct conduct 
and blameless behaviour even pos. 
terity finds hardly to outbalance her 
narrowness, her etiquette worship, 
her rigour, and her shabbiness. The 
nation, which had ridiculed the 
vulgar vices of the earlier Guelphs, 
now laughed at the homebaked 
virtues of Farmer George. The 
dulness, the decency, the conjugal 
devotion of the Sovereign, the 
meanness and morality and morgue 
of the shabby little Queen, are sub. 
jects for the satires of the age. 
Virtue and sobriety were all very 
well, but people began to remember 
that there were other royal virtues 
besides. All these great people 
come down to us, in the memoirs 
and letters of their times, with 
a tinge of ridicule upon them. 
Hervey, bitterand brilliant, scourges 
them with satire; Walpole’s witti- 
cisms delight his friends; Selwyn 
enchants society with his bon-mots; 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu holds 
her sides, and laughs; Topham 
Beauclerc goes about saying good 
things; Bubb Doddington writes his 
diary; Gillray tickles the town with 
his caricatures ; everyone laughs, 
and nobody learns German. The 
Court is respectable, but ridiculous ; 
and not even the Burneys and De- 
lanys of the period carry devotion 
so far as to flatter in the accents of 
the Fatherland. The episode of 
Caroline of Brunswick did nothing 
towards popularising the language 
or manners of the country whence 
she came ; and when ‘ the Georges 
ended,’ and William IV. had also 
passed away, our knowledge of the 
German language was scarcely more 
widely diffused than it had beens 
century and a quarter before the 
accession of our present Sovereign ; 
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although in literary circles, stimu- 
lated chiefly by Mr. Carlyle’s early 
essays, the works of Goethe, Schiller, 
Richter, &c., began to excite some 
attention. 

German merchants coming to 
England, if they did not know the 
language already, learned it so 
easily, that in commerce, at least, 
there was no necessity for us to 
puzzle our unlinguistic brains with 
German; in the polite world the 
acmé of elegance and erudition was 
supposed to be attained if you 
could speak a little French of the 
school of Stratford-atte-Bowe : there 
was no call for German professors 
in our schools ; but within the next 
twenty years the study of German 
had become universal, and within 
another ten was considered generally 
necessary to education. 

Much of this is due, in our opi- 
nion, to the national appreciation, 
both deep and wide, of the character 
of our admirable Queen, and also to 
the presence amongst us of one, ‘mo- 
dest, kindly, all-accomplished, wise,’ 
whose claims to our respect won us 
to forgive the ‘ Foreigner,’ to forget 
the ‘ Prince,’ and to accord our 
tardy tribute of recognition to the 
Man. We gradually came to ap- 
preciate justly the noble influences 
of a cultured mind and blameless 
life, ‘laborious for our people and 
our poor.’ 


It could hardly be said, even by 
the most ardent lovers of the Ger- 
man language, that it is musical ; 
and it is no uncommon thing to 
hear persons who neither under- 
stand nor speak it declare that it 
is simply ‘hideous.’ Perhaps they 
have never heard German of the 
best kind. Shouted in every variety 
of accent and dialect, Austrian, 
Prussian, Saxon, Bavarian, Rhenish, 
it is, to say the least of it, a bewilder- 
mg experience, a very Babel of 
Babels. But pure Hanoverian Ger- 
man (indeed the German of most of 
the Northern States) spoken by 
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refined lips, without rasping of the 
throat or muscular contortion, is 
far from unpleasant, whilst the 
language heard on the banks of 
the Leine is in truth the lingua 
toscana, in bocca romana of the 
North. 

‘It must be remembered that 
every little princedom and dukedom 
has its own special idioms, its 
own peculiarities of pronuncia- 
tion, and that these are uncon- 
sciously adopted by the cultured 
and refined, and cannot be regarded 
as provincialisms would be in a 
country where one acknowledged 
standard was the accepted rule. 
An acute ear will readily detect 
the differences that distinguish the 
dialects of the North and the South, 
and be able to fix the ‘ Heimath ’ of 
the speaker with tolerable precision. 
The speech of the Prussian, for 
instance, will at once bewray him ; 
the g which becomes y ; the et which 
is ce in the Berlinese; the struggle of 
every true son of the Spree between 
the dative and the accusative; the 
clipping of syllables, as in the sweet 
homely Bavarian greeting, ‘ Griiss 
di’ (dich) Gott; the alteration of the 
diminutives ‘chen,’ and ‘lein,’ as 
in ‘ bischen,’ ‘ herzlein,’ into ‘ biss’l,’ 
‘ herz’l;’ the long drawn a of the yet 
pleasant tongue of Brunswick, that 
almost resembles the baa of a sheep ; 
the changing of the final ch into 
k, and ig into ish, and other 
varieties, too numerous to be 
detailed here, will at once puzzle 
and amuse the foreigner. ‘Is it d 
hard, or d soft ?’ is by no means an 
uncommon question, and means ‘ is 
it d ort?’ The utter inability of 
the dwellers in certain districts to 
settle this knotty point, and todiscern 
any difference between what they 
oddly enough call ‘6 hard, or 6 
soft,’ produces a confusion worse 
confounded that is little less than 
maddening to the unaccustomed 
ear. 

The Germans, by the way, have 
not conquered the French language. 
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‘Elle est si pelle,’ said a German 
lady to me, speakingof her daughter, 
‘elle est si pelle, ma Baulinchen 
(Pauline), foyez comme ses mains 
sont cholies, et comme elle a te 
peau pras! elle a la daille sipien vaide 
que c’esd un frai blaisir.’ The kind 
lady (she was grande dame de la 
Cour to the Duchess of N: , and 
might therefore be supposed to 
have enjoyed every advantage that 
education and refined intercourse 
could afford) thought I did not under- 
stand her native tongue, and thus 
addressed me in French. It was 
very puzzling; and, but that the 
canons of courtesy forbade it, 1 
should have begged her to return 
to her own vernacular. 

One is often startled by the strange 
coarseness of expression that passes 
unnoticed even in the best society. 
I remember an instance of this kind 
that will convey my meaning. If it 
offend ears polite, I would venture 
to plead in excuse that it was said 
by an Ambassadress in a room 
where créme de la créme of that 
particular society was assembled. 
We were enjoying an wsthetic tea : 
on the sofa sat a princess ; talking 
to the host was the heir apparent of 
the State in which we were sojourn- 
ing ; there was a famous professor 
in the window button-holing an 
eminent statesman, and a whole 
herd of celebrities and insignificances 
scattered up and down the room. 
A little daughter of the house, going 
to the tea-table, took a cake from 
the cake-basket, and offered it to a 
poodle who was sitting, with a good 
deal of speculation in his eye, gazing 
upwards at the festive board. 
Suddenly, the deferential utterances 
that were flowing from the mother’s 
mouth stopped; the princess was 
for the moment forgotten ; conver- 
sation came to a standstill, as her 
Excellency cried out in an agonised 
voice, ‘ Behiit’ dich Gott, mein Kind, 
der Carlo hat sich ja schon zweimal 
heute iibergespe’it.’ I forbear the 
translation, though I cannot forego 
the illustration. No one appeared 
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surprised or shocked : the prince and 
the princess, the excellencies and 
the professors, took it all as a matter 
of course, and the flow of soul was 
resumed as easily as though there 
had been no such interruption to 
their elegant utterances. 

The difficulty of the German 
language, its endless declensions, 
its complicated construction, the 
fact that not only for reading but 
also for writing another character 
is employed, may all have contri- 
buted their quota towards frighten- 
ing people away from the study of 
so severe a tongue. From an ar. 
cheological point of view it would be 
little short of sacrilege to consign 
the German alphabet to oblivion; 
but a concession in the interests of 
learning has long since been made 
in this direction, and scientific 
books are generally printed in Latin 
letters ; the cramped and crabbed 
Gothic characters proving special 
stumbling-blocks of offence to the 
French eye. 

As the song of a language can 
only be learned by living ‘amongst 
the people who speak it, so also the 
geist of a language can only enter 
into you after you have sojourned 
long within the borders where it is 
spoken, or (and this must be a 
very exceptional case) after a long 
and patient study of men’s minds 
and manners as they come to us 
through their books. The German 
language is rich in literature ; it is, 
in its spoken form, rough and 
rugged, but also grand and power- 
ful; its very gutturals give it a 
character and originality not to be 
found in softer tongues; its fine 
rolling vowel sounds, its jagged 
consonants, its pleasant liquids 
(when they have come to be 
familiar to you), will have the same 
effect upon the mind that a fine 
landscape has upon the eye. It, 
more than any other, seems to be 
the language of nature; there is 
power and nobleness in it (Kraft 
und Herrlichkeit), a sense as of 
great masses of primeval rock, open 
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sunshiny plains, billowy forests, 
echoes, fountains, fertile meads, 
freshness, sunshine, spring-flowers, 
storm and tempest, violets and Al- 
pine-roses, breadth of sight, vigour 
of sound, freedom, hope. There is 
not the luxury and the languor of the 
South, none of the melting beauty 
and sultry splendour of softer climes, 
but there is muscle, and strength, 
and endurance in it. But the 
written language has a curious cum- 
bersomenessofconstruction littleless 
than cruel. The complex and often 
apparently inextricably involved 
sentences send the student back 
again and again to the beginning 
of the proposition, which appears to 
have lost itself vaguely in space. 
The speaker, or the writer, circles 
round and round his idea, and only 
descends upon the pith of the matter 
after long sweeps of pitiless explana- 
tion, parenthesis, amplification, mys- 
tification, and general confusion 
worse confounded. Your ardent 
spirit will very likely chafe under 


this cireumlocutory torture, and you 
will be tempted to remind your 
man that it is not ‘always after- 
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noon;’ you will with difficulty 
restrain yourself from saying to 
him, ‘Skip all that, and come to 
the point ;’ and, in the strain your 
mind undergoes in your attempt 
to follow him through the mazes of 
composition, you will suddenly 
awake, with a start of horror, to the 
fact that you have dropped all the 
threads you thought youheld in your 
hand, and that the narrative has 
become blank mystery to you. 

Let it console the modest student 
to know that it is beginning to be 
recognised amongst those of the 
new school, that a plain style is 
better than an ornate one; that 
there is no real necessity for keep- 
ing you waiting through two pages 
and a half for the verb, which is the 
key you want to unlock the enigma ; 
philologers, purists, and patriots are 
doing their best in this direction, 
and the pruning-hook has already 
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been taken up in the interests of a 
wider humanity. 

Thereis no royal road to learning, 
but there are, for him (or her) who 
can study Germanin the Fatherland, 
many pleasant aids to acquiring a 
decent knowledge of the language. 
First of all, that agreeable medium of 
instruction, the stage. The classic 
plays through which you have pain- 
fully stumbled with the aid of a 
dictionary are offered to you here 
in a more attractive form; you hear 
a pleasant language, you are en- 
lightened by a correct emphasis ; 
this or that passage, that only 
superinduced a weariness of spirit as 
you laboured at it in your own 
room, impresses itself on your mind 
as it falls from the lips of a charming 
actress. You perhaps have your 
book in your pocket, and if you are 
not proud or too shy, you will take 
it out and follow the play all through 
with a pleasure and an interest that 
you never thought to feel in what 
had seemed, erewhile, the very 
essence of boredom. You see mo- 
dern comedy, too; you learn the 
manners and the language of polite 
society. The very songs of the 
operas that hum in your ears are of 
use to you; they familiarise you 
with the form of the language, 
and help you to construct your own 
simple sentences. 

Another great help will be found 
in the lyric poetry of Germany. You 
will probably have had Schiller’s 
History of the Thirty Years’ War 
put into your hands, and recom- 
mended to your attentive considera- 
tion as a model of style. But Ger- 
man prose, even the best, is apt 
to be terribly prosy. Heine, it is 
true, speaks of his own ‘ gittliche 
Prosa’ with the enthusiasm of con- 
viction; but it may be fairly doubted 
whether anyone, not to the man- 
ner born, could ever be brought to 
acknowledge that any German prose 
was ‘divine.’ The very inflexions 
and inversions, however, of which 
we complain in the prose are but 
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so many added strings to the harp 
that the poet holds in his hands. 
At the magic of the ‘maker's’ 
touch the difficulties disappear, 
and an infinite variety of modula- 
tion and expression is the result. 
No one who reads his Goethe and 
his Schiller, his Heine and his Gei- 
bel, can complain of mystification 
or bewilderment. German poetry 
is never obscure. The poets of the 
Munich school follow in the lead 
of simplicity set by the greater of 
the moderns; and it would be diffi- 
cult to imagine anything at once 
more fragrant and more finished 
than the lyric utterances of the minor 
poets of modern Germany. There is 
an easiness, a charm, a propriety of 
expression about such simple songs 
as makes them melodious to the ear 
and easy to the tongue. The mind 
catches the charm, and without stress 
or strain memory retains the words. 

It happened once to the writer of 
these pages to be snow and ice-bound 
during four months in a desolate 
little town on the bleak shores of the 
Baltic. She knew little or no Ger- 
man. Tauchnitz editions were un- 
known luxuries in the land. Inter- 
course with the outer world there 
was none. The great black crows 
walked up and down the silent 
streets seeking sustenance; the 
smaller birds fell frozen from the 
trees ; a death-shroud lay upon the 
world. For weeks the winding-sheet 
of snow was not unwrapped ; it was 
a dismal, bitter time. By chance a 
German edition of Thackeray’s 
works fell into her hands. She 
knew the original almost by heart. 
Desperation and déscewvrement com- 
bined moved her to an experiment. 
She sat down to study Becky 
Sharp’s sallies in the Teutonic; 
she was led on to see what dandy 
George and blundering Dobbin 
would make of it in their foreign 
garb, and whether Amelia’s simper- 
ings would be as tiresome now as 
then. No dictionary was needed 
when every word of the original 
was familiar; and at the end of 
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three months she knew more Ger- 
man than she would probably have 
learned out of Ollendorff, Otto, or 
Ahn in thrice that space of time. 
It may be an irregular method, and 
can (alas for humanity !) never su- 
persede grammars and dictionaries ; 
but it was, so far as it went, per- 
fectly successful, and she ventures 
to recommend it, in combination 
of course with the recognised in- 
struments of torture, to the feebler 
of her friends. 

The German novel is usually a 
dull diversion, though Auerbach, 
Paul Heyse, Corvinus, Marlitt, and 
others have done much to redeem it 
from this reproach. The genius of 
the German language does not lend 
itself well to joking ; a German joke 
is, as a rule, but a wooden-jointed 
attempt at wit. Perhaps the best 
specimens of jeuw d’esprit are to be 
heard from the Strassen-Jugend of 
Berlin and Vienna ; with this marked 
distinction in the quality of their 
jokes, that whereas the Berlin ga- 
min has caught the universal cap- 
tious tone of the Prussian capital 
(the Berlin public is nothing if not 
critical), and sneers out his cyni- 
cisms with appalling effrontery, the 
Viennese vagabond is always good- 
natured. He loves his jest, and he 
will have it at your expense rather 
than forego it altogether; but it 
shall hurt you as little as possible. 
His laughing eyes make you forget 
his ribald tongue. He jokes to 
amuse himself, not to vex others; 
and if he be personal, he is also 
always genial and gemiithlich in his 
jocularity. One thing that will 
strike every student of German 
who hears and learns the language 
for the first time in the Fatherland 
is the vast number of hybrid Franco- 
Germanic expressions that meet the 
ear. Learning German out of 
grammar and reading it with a dic- 
tionary will by no means convey 
the same impression to the mind. It 
is in the colloquialisms of daily life 
that this special vice is more par- 
ticularly apparent ; and though pa- 
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triots and purists are doing their best 
to uproot the jargon and to intro- 
duce purely German words in place 
of those Germanised Gallicisms, the 
evil is too deeply rooted and of too 
old a standing for reform to meet 
with any immediate perceptible 
success. 

It must be remembered in exten- 
uation of German crimes in this 
particular, that the Thirty Years’ 
War had extinguished every spark of 
the old National Imperial spirit. 
An Emperor still reigned ; but the 
country was divided into numberless 
little States, and with this mapping 
out of the empire the reign of 
particularism (to use the slang of 
the moment) had already begun. 
Frederick the Great, the man who 
consolidated Prussia, and gave her 
a history, was patriotic only in his 
politics. His tastes, his ‘ proclivi- 
ties,’ were purely French; he spoke 
the French language by preference; 
he was at no ‘pains to disguise his 
contempt for everything German 
in intellectual matters; he corre- 
sponded with Maupertuis and took 
the ‘grand Persifleur’ to his meagre 
bosom, and as nearly loved him as 
he could love any one; he blew 
little twirligig French airs on his 
flute, and wrote long French letters 
and hideous French poetry to the 
ungrateful philosopher; and the 
court, and all the little courts that 
were his neighbours, followed his 
enlightened example and danced to 
the great-little man’s piping. Vol- 
taire ran away after two years of it, 
and laughed at the caperings and 
antics he had left behind him; 
but, nevertheless, French manners, 
French fashions, and the French 
language were universally adopted 
at court, where the vulgarity of the 
mother tongue would not for a 
moment have been tolerated. We 
look round Germany and we see 
all the princelets and dukelings 
imitating the doings at Versailles : 
whether it be at Wilhelmshéhe or 
at Ludwigslust, at Herrenhausen 
or Nymphenburg, at Charlotten- 
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berg or Schénbrunn, the same 
Franco-mania exists; people seem 
almost ashamed of their nationality, 
and take refuge in the cosmopoli- 
tomania that appears to promise so 
much and means so little. Even 
Lessing, a German amongst Ger- 
mans, from the point of view of 
literature, is not ashamed to say 
that of the love of country he 
‘has no conception, for that at the 
best it appears to him to be a sort 
of heroic weakness, which,’ he adds, 
‘he is right glad to be without.’ 

As we pass wondering on, we 
come to the lowest point of Ger- 
many’s humiliation in the Napo- 
leonic occupation. By that time 
there had been almost French 
enough heard within their borders to 
satisfy the wildest Franco-maniacs, 
yet—however unwelcome a reminis- 
cence to those whom it chiefly 
concerns—it cannot be denied that 
a certain reflected glory was felt, by 
some of the subjugated States, to 
shine upon them in the conqueror’s 
startling successes. Napoleonic 
alliances softened much that might 
otherwise have been bitter, and en- 
gaged those families over whom the 
French Emperor had thrown his 
iron yoke and bound to him for 
better for worse, by the gilded 
bonds of matrimony, to accept the 
situation and range themselves on 
the side of the stranger. Theirs 
was the valour of discretion; and 
if the yoke galled, no one saw the 
ugly mark, for it was worn under 
the garb of a laughing philosophy. 
The little King of Rome’s cradle 
held two empires together; Baden 
and Bavaria were piedged body and 
soul; the nearer the throne the 
more French, the less German; in 
Vienna, where the gay pleasure- 
loving Austrians had more readily 
adapted themselves to the decrees 
of fate than had their ruggeder 
Northern brethren, French manners 
and dress were universally adopted 
by all the higher classes of society ; 
French uniforms were as common 
as German on the parade-grounds ; 
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and whether the Corsican or the 
Hapsburg lay in imperial chambers, 
whether the traditional grey-great- 
coat and cocked-hat of le petit 
caporal, or the white tunic of the 
gentle Joseph, perambulated their 
king’s palaces, the people were 
equally contented, provided only 
the situation afforded ‘spectacle’ 
enough for their entertainment. 

Frau von Pichler, in her Denk- 
wiirdigkeiten, tells us that on the oc- 
casion of the Congress of Vienna a 
favourite actress won immense ap- 
plause in an otherwise mediocre 
piece by repeating with emphasis 
the following quatrain : 

Foreign manners, foreign fashion, 
Foreign morals, foreign yoke, 
We accepted, and ‘ with passion’ 
In a foreign language spoke. 
And the lively lady was muchamused 
by hearing a fair creature in the 
next box sigh out, sentimentally, 
Ah! c'est ce quelle a bien raison, 
celle-la ! The reaction came to Ger- 
many as we all know; but her lan- 
guage to the present hour bears 
traces of the servile imitation of 
years; of the mean compromise 
that in compliment to her con- 
querors grafted German buds on to 
French stocks. 

Goethe, the greatest of the Ger- 
mans, had, like Lessing, no idea of 
the patriotic sentiment; Germany 
was a geographical fiction in his 
eyes. He knew Weimar, and he 
knew Frankfort, but he could not 
recognise a ‘nation.’ When Na- 
poleon had threatened his master, 
Goethe rose for a moment to enthu- 
siasm ; but when the whole nation 
rose, he remained passive. ‘ Shake 
your fetters, the man is too great 
for you!’ he says to one and to 
another who strives to excite in 
him a hatred of France; he an- 
swers, ‘I have often felt a bitter 
pain at the thought that the Ger- 
man people, so honourable as indi- 
viduals, should be so miserable as a 
whole. A comparison of the Ger- 
man people with other peoples 
awakens a painful feeling which I 
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try to escape in any way I can.’ 
Such discouraging words as these, 
spoken by a great man—by their 
greatest man—in the hour of intense 
national excitement are significant 
indeed; and it is not so many years 
ago as late events might lead us to 
believe, since Prince Bismarck, in 
an impassioned speech on the Jew- 
ish disabilities, flung a similar re- 
proach at his countrymen. ‘I 
would call the attention of those 
gentlemen,’ he said, ‘who are so 
fond of seeking their ideal owtre- 
Rhin and outre-mer, to one distin- 
guishing trait in the character of 
the Frenchman and the English- 
man; that is, to the proud feeling 
of national honour, which does not 
so easily fall down in admiration of 
foreign institutions as is unfortu- 
nately the case with us!’ It reads 
like a fable, that the Prussian 
Chambers should be taunted with 
a want of patriotism! Tempora 
mutantur et nos mutamur in illis! 
Prussian patriotism has of late 
years become somewhat oppressive, 
and we are apt at times to forget 
that it has not always deserved this 
reproach. 

The uneducated English mind 
has only one idea of a ‘ foreigner,’ 
and that is, that he must neces- 
sarily be a Frenchman. Beyond 
this the Philistine imagination 
cannot go. It is, however, sur- 
prising when we find persons of 
culture making the same mistake. 
There is no greater bévue in the 
present day (I would use the word 
blunder, but it does not exactly 
convey my meaning) than to 
persistently address Germans 4s 
‘Monsieur’ and ‘Madame.’ It is 
@ political offence as well as a so- 
cial one. There is amongst us 4 
stupid prejudice against the word 
Frau (we immediately picture to 
ourselves a procession of hideous 
Dutch Vrows, and recall all the 
obliging things our merry monarch 
said of poor Anne of Cleves) ; but 
as true politeness consists in putting 
ourselves in the place of the person 
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we are addressing, and as we read 
every day of our Princess Royal in 
German papers as the Frau Kron- 
prinzessin, we should do well to lay 
aside this childish objection, and to 
understand that German ladies and 
gentlemen prefer being spoken of 
by German prefixes, and addressed 
by their own proper appellations. 
Every educated German under- 
stands English, and you are quite 
justified, if you do not speak the 
language of the person you are 
addressing, in calling him your 
Highness, or your Excellency, &c. ; 
but you are not justified in forcing 
French names and titles upon him; 
and, in doing so, you are guilty (no 
doubt unwittingly) of a want of 
courtesy and good breeding that a 
moment’s reflection will lead you 
to avoid. So ’ne rechte Krémer’s 
Matame! an old servant once said 
to me; conveying in a sufficiently 
expressive manner her contempt 
for the underbred airs of some small 
shopkeeper’s wife, who imagined 


that she was doing the correct and 
‘fashionable’ thing by adopting a 
French prefix. As well (and better, 
if we would not exasperate national 
feeling) might we address our fair 
German friends as Signora, or 


Donna; the words Madame or 
Monsieur can only be used appro- 
priately when the persons addressed 
are French, or the conversation is 
being carried on entirely in that 
language. How much nobler, for 
instance, is that fine old German 
title Freiherr, ‘Free-Lord,’ and 
Freinn, ‘Free-Lady,’ than the 
equivalents Baron and Baroness! 
In the Freiherr we see the stately 
representative of feudal times; the 
protector of his vassals, ‘ free-lord’ 
of himself, but faithful in his alle- 
giance to the crown he supports; 
in the ‘Baron’ we see the vut- 
come of our modern civilisation, the 
haunterof Monacoand Baden; aman 
m gants glacés ; made by his tailor, 
marred by a life of false excitement 
and doubtful pleasures, with no re- 
putation to speak of, and no con- 
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victions worth mentioning. It may 
be said the comparison is unfair ; 
that there are exceptions, &., &c. 
Granted. But as I stood lately in 
a distant ‘ Gottes-Acker,’ and read 
the inscriptions on two tombstones 
side by side, I could not but feel 
how far more dignified was the 
‘free-lord’ of feudal times than the 
modern ‘ Monsieur le Baron’ of the 
Boulevards and the gaming tables, 
though the latter may be a develop- 
ment of species. 

Prince Bismarck, in a circular 
recently addressed to foreign Go- 
vernments, has notified his opinion 
of the ridiculous prejudice that 
would fain make French the lan- 
guage of the world. In this note 
he says that the diplomatic corre- 
spondence shall be carried on be- 
tween Berlin and each Power in 
the language of the Power addressed ; 
and he requests (if German be not 
used in reply) that the language of 
the country with which the F. O. 
is in correspondence may be em- 
ployed. The German F. O. is equal 
to the occasion; English, French, 
Spanish, Italian, nothing comes 
amiss to its clever clerks and am- 
bitious attachés; let the other na- 
tions make themselves comfortable, 
and write in their own vernacular ; 
for the German secretaries ‘un- 
known tongues’ do not exist; and 
if they did, it would be the busi- 
ness of every man to overcome any 
little difficulty of the kind without 
hesitation; they are there to do 
their duty, and they will do it 
with a zeal and thoroughness that 
knows no bounds. 

On the language of German jour- 
nalism we can barely touch at this 
moment. It more nearly approaches 
the American model in style than 
that of any other country. To say 
that it is ‘ tall’ is to say nothing; it 


‘is always on the high-horse; it is 


pompous, prancing, and aggres- 
sive; there is a gush and garrulity 
about it that is infinitely vapid and 
fatiguing. It twirls its moustache 
and clanks its spurs, and stalks 
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over you. Your mind falls down 
fatigued by its inflated verbosity ; 
your taste is outraged by its weari- 
some egotism, and your finer sense 
revolted by the dirty paper and 
poisonous ink that are the media 
of all this grand writing and high- 
flown sentiment. 

At the language of official life, at 
the ridiculous titles official people 
claim, we have already glanced. The 
exactions in this direction are almost 
sufficient to frighten a simple- 
minded person out of society. Have 
you given the right man the right 
title? Is he a Geheimerath, or a 
wirklicher Geheimerath? Was that 
prince who affably condescended to 
address you a Royal, or a Trans- 
parent, or a Serene Highness? 
You have just addressed a lady 
(who has no right to the title) as 
Ezcellenz, and made her your im- 
placable enemy for life. You have 
occasion to write to a Roman 
Catholic clergyman, and you for 
ever offend him by addressing him 
as Ew. Hochehrwiirden, which is a 
Protestant title, instead of Ew. 
Hochwiirden, the correct Catholic 
style. How are you to know that 
privy councillors and presidents 
exact the predicate Hochwohlgeboren, 
which belongs of right to the no- 
bility? (2nd class), and how can 
you guess that a Count must be 
addressed as ‘High-born’ (Hoch- 
geboren), or even, under some 
circumstances, as Hrlaucht,a Baron 
as High-well-born (Hochwollge- 
boren); and that the common 
herd exact Wohlgeboren as well 
as their own patronymic on the 
letters you address to them? It 
once occurred to the writer of 
these pages to have occasion to 
send to a little Jew shopkeeper for 
a reel of silk or a skein of wool. 
The nearest townlet was ten miles 
distant, and, being unwilling to 
trust her commission to the rustic 
messenger, she wrote a note dic- 
tated by akind relative to the shop- 
keeper in question. Left to her- 
self, she addressed it to Herr Meyer, 
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linendraper, adding the name of the 
town, and deposited the letter on 
the hall table. ‘What! will you 
then insult the people?’ cried a 
critical and choleric cousin, snatch- 
ing up the poor little . missive; 
‘you blame yourself (Du blamirst 
Dich), my best one, by such igno- 
rance of the forms!’ and, strip. 
ping off the offensive cover, he 
re-enclosed it, writing in a fine, 
flourishing hand, ‘To the Well- 
born Mr. Jacob Meyer, Merchant’ 
(Kaufmann). I felt quite ashamed 
to enclose the twopence-halfpenny 
that was to cover my debt in the 
face of such a grandiloquent ad- 
dress as this; the very poetry of 
commerce could do no more than 
build up such a structure on the 
foundation of the little Hebrew 
huckster’s obscure shop. 
Altogether the address upon a 
German letter is a serious affair, 
and cannot be attempted in any 
light spirit of enterprise. You 
have to consider your declensions, 
and to call to mind all the social 
and official prerogatives of the per- 
son you are addressing. No such 
slipshod, easy familiarity as General 
Smith, or Colonel Jones, can be 
tolerated. You must begin in one 
corner of the envelope, and, if you 
wish to be decent, end in the other, 
as : 
Seiner Hochgeboren 
dem Grafen 
Adalbert von Kanonen Donner, 
Major-General Inspekteur 
der K.K. Artillerie, &. &c., 
Hieselbst., 


or wherever else he may be; and 
if your friend hold a civil appoint- 
ment, a far more elaborate address 
will probably adorn the superscrip- 
tion. 

In society a married lady is 
always addressed with the prefix of 
‘gnidige, or gnidigste Frau; 
‘gracious, or most gracious lady.’ 
If she have a title, it is not cus- 
tomary to use the family names in 
speaking to her; ‘Frau Grifin,’ or 
‘ Frau Baronin,’ being deemed suffi- 
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cient. Many persons use ‘ Meine 
Gndidigste,’ ‘my most gracious,’ with- 
out further designation. Amongst 
female friends the formula is some- 
what lessceremonious, ‘liebe Grafin, 
or Generalinn, or Geheimerithin,’ 
being sufficient. Young ladies are 
not addressed as ‘ Miss’ so and so, 
but, by gentlemen invariably, as 
Mein gniidiges Friulein. In Vienna 
the title ‘Comtesse,’ in contra- 
distinction to ‘ Grifin,’ is only em- 
ployed towards unmarried ladies. 
It is not customary to say ‘ Colonel 
Rag,’ or ‘Major Famish ;’ ‘ Herr 
Oberst’ and ‘ Herr Major’ are the 
correct forms ; ‘ Herr Hauptmann’ 
and ‘ Herr Lieutnant.’ In speaking 
of these gentlemen you may of 
course mention the family names 
of both the Rags and the Famishes. 
I may- give an illustration of my 
meaning in the following experi- 
ences. I was equally well acquainted 
with a Baron Wolff and a Baron 
Behr, both members of well-known 
Couriand families, but I never could 
remember which was which. It 
was of no great consequence, as 
safety was afforded in the conve- 
nient ‘Herr Baron;’ but on more 
than one occasion it so happened 
that I had to speak of these gen- 
tlemen when others of the . same 
rank were present. I was obliged 
to particularise, and I made a shot 
at the Wolff. The next time I took 
desperate aim, and it was at the 
Behr. I fancied fate had favoured me 
until a cloud on the countenance of 
the latter gentleman informed me 
I had blundered. Meeting him a 
few days later in a shady avenue, 
he accosted me with a stiffness that 
was barely tempered by its cold 
civility. ‘I have perceived, my 
most gracious,’ he said, ‘that you 
are in the dark as to my insignificant 
personality (meine wnbedeutende 
Persinlichkeit). You have on se- 
veral occasions spoken of me in 
my presence as Baron Wolff; 
now, allow me to tell you that the 
Wolves are not to be compared with 
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the Bears.’ Crushed as I was by 
his morgue and magnificence, I 
could not but smile (as I muttered 
out my confused apologies) at the 
serious tone of his reproof. 

If all these dangers and difficul- 
ties should discourage any of my 
readers, let me say for their con- 
solation, that not only are all edu- 
cated Germans (and all Germansare 
more or less educated—generally 
more) accomplished linguists, but 
they have none of the mauvaise 
honte of Englishmen in airing their 
gift of tongues; and if the pro- 
nunciation be not always musical, 
it is always intelligible, so that 
they will always speak to you in 
your own tongue, if you decline 
venturing into theirs; and further, 
that nothing can exceed the kindly 
patience with which they will listen 
to, and help one out of, conversa- 
tional difficulties in their own lan- 
guage. There is no ridicule, nothing 
wounding to the most sensitive sus- 
ceptibilities, in the broad smile 
that beams over their friendly faces 
as you go plunging about in the 
dismal swamp of declensions; they 
stretch out a firm helping hand, 
and land you on terra firma by their 
timely aid, without so much as 
noticing your embarrassment. 

Fatiguing alike, however, to alien 
ears and sense is the vicious abuse 
of the adverbial and adjectival 
form in the language of every-day 
life. An adjective and a note 
of admiration will serve, for in- 
stance, to express the feelings of a 
family all round. The emotions 
of a group surveying the beauties 
of Saxon Switzerland, or the Rhine, 
will be rendered as follows : Mama: 
Reizend ! Sophie: Himmlisch ! Adel- 
heid: Wunderschin! Helga: Be- 
zaubernd! Charlotte: Entziickend! 
And so on da capo, ad infinitum. 
At first, especially if the group be 
one of pretty girls, each shrieking 
out her little note of spasmodic 
admiration in a higher key than the 
last, you will think this pretty ani- 
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mation very naive and charming, 
but by degrees it will pall upon you ; 
you will wish that they could be 
persuaded to utter a few consecu- 
tive sentences; or you will regret 
that they should have begun with 
the climax. It is a common mistake 
to suppose that German travellers 
are morose; they are the most 
talkative of companions; they talk 
pro bono, and, like Tennyson’s brook, 
though men may come, and men 
may go, they seem able to go on for 
ever. 

It is—amongst ladies especially, 
amongst unmarried ladies very 
especially—considered the correct 
thing to ‘gush.’ If you do not 
gush, you have no soul, no Geist, and 
no Gemiith. But unlimited gush is 
apt to become tiresome; and the 
exaggerated virtue of enthusiasm 
not unfrequently degenerates into a 
disagreeable sloppiness of sentiment. 

The servants of a German house- 
hold address the children in- 
dividually as ‘du,’ until confirmation 
casts the toga virilis upon the 


shoulders of the boy, and gives the 
girl her equivalent feminine drapery. 
In ordinary households servants 
are addressed by their masters as 
‘du’ the form is more familiar, but 
it marks the subordinate position of 


the person so addressed. In great 
houses, and indeed in some 
sufficiently modest establishments, 
‘ Sie’ is employed in speaking to the 
Dienerschaft : it is more distant than 
‘du,’ but it implies a greater con- 
sideration for the individual to 
whom you are speaking. In old 
times servants, soldiers, and all 
inferiors were spoken to in the 
third person singular, as ‘ er;’ but 
in the present day such a form of 
address would be looked upon as an 
outrage. Inferiors invariably use 
thethird person plural in addressing 
their superiors : ‘Haben Frau Gen- 
eralinn gerufen? Excellenz haben 
befohlen. Herr Oberst sind wohl 
nicht unzufrieden ?’ The family is 
spoken of collectively as the ‘ Herr- 
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schaft’ by their servants (Royalties 
are mentioned by their equerries and 
aides as the ‘ Hohe Herrschaft’), 
and a lady will make use of the 
same formula towards a servant 
when speaking of the children ; she 
will tell him to fetch the Kleine 
Herrschaft, not ‘ the children,’ home. 

The language of German home 
life has, as most of my readers are 
probably aware, many a coaxing 
turn and caressing twist. The 
intimate ‘du’ that marks near 
relationships, old friendships, or 
nearerand dearer connections in spe, 
consecrates the second person 
singular, in a special manner, to 
home life. How endearing are the 
‘chen’ and ‘lein’ of domestic 
language, how sweet and soft 
‘mein Herzchen,’ ‘ my little heart,’ 
from a mother to her child: !—how 
pretty and protecting ‘mein Lieb. 
chen,’ ‘my little love,’ from the youth 
to the maiden, how tender to a 
mother’s ears the ‘ Miitterchen ’ and 
‘ Miitterlein’ of a dearly loved 
daughter! Perhaps to persons who 
do not know German such utter- 
ances are ‘ hideous ;’ to me, they are 
full of simple pathos and beauty ; 
the words ‘Kindlein, Engelein, 
Magdlein,’ by their very sound alone 
call up before our vision those 
charming Germanengravings where 
firm outline, pure form, and vigorous 
conception go hand in hand ; we see 
the candid brow, the well-opened 
questioning eyes, the opulent plaits, 
the fearless, intelligent look, and we 
read, in a word, the poems of Child- 
hood—of Maidenhood. 

How pretty is the ‘gesegnete 
Mahlzeit’ (‘ may the meal be blessed 
to you’) of the friends whose hos- 
pitality you have shared, or of your 
neighbour at table, who when the 
meal is ended will turn to you with 
this graceful benediction! How 
warm and simple the ‘ Griiss dich 
Gott’ (‘God greet thee’) of some 
dear familiar friend ; how charming 
in feminine ears the courteous ever- 
recurring Austrian ‘Ich kiiss’ die 
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Hand, that seems to recall the 
very days ofchivalry! It is incon- 
sistent (and worthy of a woman) 
to say that the lack of these and a 
hundred other such pleasant phrases 
makes conversation seem cold and 
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bare, abrupt and discourteous, 
when, after a long residence in Ger- 
many, we return to the plain un- 
varnished speech of English life, 
whose yea is yea, and whose nay 
nay. 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘FRASER’S MAGAZINE,’ 


Sm,—My attention has been directed to a letter in the April number of Fraser's 
Magazine, signed ‘A German.’ The generous manner in which the justice of my 
observations on German Home Life is acknowledged by your correspondent is most 
gratifying to me. The German mind characteristically desires a more exhaustive 
treatment of the subject. ‘It would be easy,’ he says, ‘ but long, to show the causes of 
this state of things.’ Now, these being ‘sketches,’ not treatises, the scientific method is 
not aimed at, and, indeed, in my hands, might fail to add to the interest of the papers. 
I take this opportunity of thanking your correspondent for his remarks, which throw, 
perhaps, as much light on the subject as so brief a statement could convey. I should 
add that the passages in this month’s issue, referring to the influence of the Thirty 
Years’ War on the German Language, were written before I had read ‘A German’s’ 
excellent letter. 

I an, Sir, faithfully yours, 


May 1875. Tue AvutHor or ‘German Home Lire.’ 





THE CREED OF THE FUTURE. 


*I pon’r believe in either God or Man. 
Conscious Automata, we nothing can, 
Save as our atoms feel tyrannic chance ; 
All is heredity and circumstance. 
Conscience,—Freewill,—absurd! And if you ask 
How on these terms fulfil life’s daily task ? 
What motives? And what conduct ?—look at me: 
One more respectable you'll scarcely see. 
As family-man, friend, citizen, professor, 


Be you, or public judgment, my assessor.’ 


‘Good, my dear Sir !—but we must wait, I doubt, 
To notice how your grandchildren turn out, 
Born in the doctrine, reared upon the plan, 
Of total disbelief in God and Man. 
Let this experiment be fairly made, 
Nor Science mourn, by Her high priests betray’d ; 
Oh, let Her teach them, from their tenderest youth, 
The Truth, the whole Truth, nothing but the Truth— 
Material Atoms, and Mechanic Force ; 
And send the boys and girls rejoicing on their course !’ 
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ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 
By Joun Piacor, F.S.A. 


OVE of adventure has ever 
been a prominent characteristic 

of Englishmen, and is due to the 
Scandinavian element in our race. 
For three hundred years it has in- 
duced seamen to brave the perils of 
the deep on voyages of discovery, 
and now such a feeling finds vent 
in travels in foreign lands. For- 
merly England was always in the 
yan of Arctic discovery, but for the 
last fifteen years she has allowed 
other countries to take her accus- 
tomed place, until it seemed pro- 
bable that the glory long ardently 
desired, of penetrating to the North 
Pole itself, would be accomplished 
by others. We did discover a North- 
est Passage, and now there seems 
every probability that the million 
and a half square miles of unex- 
plored sea or land—or both com- 
bined—at the Pole, will be pene- 
trated by the well-equipped expedi- 
tion which is just leaving our shores. 

We propose in the present paper 
briefly to describe the former Arctic 
expeditions, and the good work they 
accomplished; for, though they 
failed in the ultimate object of their 
search, their investigations added 
immensely to our stores of geogra- 
phical and general scientific know- 
ledge. We shall then refer to the 
1875 expedition, which has the ad- 
vantage of the accumulated ex- 
perience of its predecessors,! and 
note the nature of the work its 
well-wishers hope it will carry out 
successfully. 

In the reign of Henry VII., John 
Cabot settled at Bristol with his 
three sons, of whom Sebastian was 
one. He induced the king to grant 


him and his sons a patent for the 
discovery of new lands. Accord- 
ing to Hakluyt, Sebastian started 
March 5, 1496: 


Understanding by reason of the sphere, 
that if he should sail by way of north-west, 
he should, by a shorter tract, come into 
India, he thereupon caused the king to 
be advertised of his device, who imme- 
diately commanded two caravels to be fur- 
nished with all things appertaining to the 
voyage. He began, therefore, to sail 
towards the north-west, not thinking to 
find any other land than that of Cathay, 
and from thence to turn towards India; 
but after certaine days he found that the 
land ran toward the north, which was to 
him a great displeasure. 


Robert Thorne, a merchant of 
Bristol, induced Henry VIII. in 
1527, ‘ with very weighty and sub- 
stantial reasons, to set forth a dis- 
coverie even to the North Pole.’ 


This is the first really English 


enterprise, for the Cabots were 
Italians. The Samson and Mary of 
Guildford were the vessels employed. 
One was lost off Newfoundland, and 
little came of the expedition. Nine 
years after a gentleman of London, 
named Hore, with 120 persons— 
thirty of whom were members of 
the Inns of Court—went in the 
same direction, but, after suffering 
much from famine, returned. A 
more disastrous termination awaited 
part of the expedition which, under 
the superintendence of Sebastian 
Cabot, sailed in 1553. The com- 
mander was Sir Hugh Willoughby, 
and that gallant officer, with the 
crews of two vessels, perished off 
the coast of Lapland. The pilot, 
Richard Chancellor, in the third 
ship, took another course, and 





' The Royal Geographical Society has printed at its own expense, for the use of 
members of the expedition, an Arctic Manual, containing many valuable papers on 
Arctic Exploration, by Admirals Collinson, Torniger, and Wrangell, Drs. Robt. Brown 
and Rink, Mr. Clements Markham and others. 
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landed in Russian territory. He 
visited Moscow and returned to 
England, bearing a letter from the 
Czar to Edward VI. 

Two series of discoveries towards 
the end of the sixteenth century gave 
a great impetus to northern explor- 
ation. The credit of the first of 
these belongs to the Dutch. William 
Barents, seeing that the ice of the 
sea of Kara was a great obstacle to 
navigation in that direction, turned 
his attention to the western side of 
Novaya Zemlya, and in 1594 and the 
year following made preliminary 
voyages. In 1596 he succeeded 
in his aim of rounding the northern 
point of the island, and was obliged 
to winter there. Previous to this 
voyage, no European had endured 
an Arctic winter? We have men- 
tioned this discovery first, because 
the efforts of early explorers were 
directed to the routes between 
Greenland and Novaya Zemlya. 

It was reserved for John Davis in 
his little Sunshine of 50 tons, at- 
tended by the Moonshine of 35 (!), to 
discover in 1585 the strait which 
bears his name, and so indicate 
another route to future explorers.* 
In 1616 William Baffin, as pilot to 
Bylot, followed up Davis's discovery, 
and reached the bay which bears 
his name. His important investiga- 
tions were not given to the world, 
for Purchas, who received his charts, 
did not engrave them, though Baffin 
had indicated Smith Sound—named 
after Sir Thomas Smith, first Go- 
vernor of the East India Company 
—the most important portal to the 
Pole; and the route which the most 
distinguished explorers agree in 
recommending as that of the expe- 
dition of 1875. 
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The Muscovy Company in 1607 
sent Henry eteen to find the 
North-west passage. His small 
vessel of 80 tons was manned by 
only ten sailors and a boy. He went 
to lat. 80°, but lack of provisions 
obliged him reluctantly to return. 
Barrow says he was the first En- 
glishman who made observations 
on the dip of the magnetic needle. 
He made voyages in the three 
succeeding years, and in the last of 
these, in a vessel of 55 tons, he went 
100 leagues farther north than any 
preceding navigator, and discovered 
Hudson’s Bay. By his reports of 
the quantity of whales and sea 
horses he observed on his voyages, 
he induced many ships to go out 
for the purpose of obtaining them, 
and so laid the foundation of a most 
flourishing fishery. Hudson’s crew 
mutinied on his fourth voyage, and 
turned their commander and the 
sick portion of the crew adrift in an 
open boat to perish. 

In 1631 Captain Fox went out in 
one of the king’s ships, and he was 
followed by Thomas James, sent out 
by the merchants of Bristol; but they 
accomplished little. Some years 
after, some French adventurers in 
Canada explored the Hudson’s Bay 
territory. One of them, Grosseliez, 
came to England for the purpose of 
obtaining means to develop the fur 
trade there. Prince Rupert in 1668 
sent out a vessel with colonists, and 
Charles II. granted the Hudson’s 
Bay Company a charter of incor- 
poration, the privileges of which 
they enjoyed until 1868, when the 
territory was added to Canada. In 
1676 John Wood, a master’s mate, 
induced the Admiralty to fit out an 
expedition for the discovery of a 





2 It is a remarkable fact that no vessel visited the place where Barents wintered 


until 1871. 


Captain Carlsen, in May of that year, found the house in which the crew 


wintered, and brought away interesting relics now in the Naval Museum at the Hague. 


In 1872 M. de Jonge published an account of them. 


the eastern side of Novaya Zemlya. 


Captain Carlsen returned down 


The Dutch translation of Mendoza’s History of 


China, found in the house, shows the country Barents expected to visit. 
* He gives an account of his three voyages in a work entitled The Worldes Hydro- 


graphicall Description, 1595. 
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North-east passage. Under his com- 
mand the edge of the Polar pack 
and Novaya Zemlya were carefully 
examined, and he was then obliged 
to return to England. 

The Russians entered the field of 
discovery early in the eighteenth 
century. Peter the Great in 1725 in- 
structed Captain Behring—a Dane 
in the Russian navy—to explore the 
northern coast of Siberia, but, dying 
afew days after, the expedition was 
not carried out until1728. Behring 
sailed through the Strait—after- 
wards known by his name—sepa- 
rating the old and new worlds. He 
made a second voyage in 1729, and 
a third in 1741, during which he 
died. In 1770 Liakhof discovered 
the islands of New Siberia, and the 
Empress Catharine gave him the 
exclusive right to seek for fossil 
ivory there. Since that period 
large quantities of mammoth ivory 
have been found. 

In 1745 the English Government 
offered 20,000/. to any explorer who 
should discover a North-west pas- 
sage by Hudson’s Strait, and, thirty 
years after, 5,000/. to anyone who 
should sail beyond the 89th degree 
of latitude. In 1773 Captain Phipps 
(afterwards Lord Mulgrave) was 
sent towards the North Pole, and 
reached lat. 80° 30’ N. The immor- 
tal Nelson accompanied this expedi- 
tion. 

Captain Cook agreed to take the 
command of an expedition, and he 
was ordered to proceed into the 
Pacific Ocean by way of the Cape 
of Good Hope, and commence his 
exploration on the north-west 
coast of America. He sailed in the 
Discovery, accompanied by the Reso- 
lution, in July 1776. In January 
1778 the Sandwich Islands were 
discovered, and he pushed on to 
find the north-west passage into the 
Atlantic Ocean. In August he 
ascertained the width of Behring 
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Strait, for Behring himself did not 
see the shores of America. After 
penetrating into the Northern Ocean 
to lat. 70° 44’, Cook was obliged 
by the vast amount of ice to return 
to winter in the Sandwich Islands. 
Here, in February 1779, he was 
murdered at Owhyhee, during a 
dispute with the natives. Captain 
Clarke succeeded as commander, 
and he again attempted the passage, 
but after reaching lat. 70° 33’ N. 
was compelled to return. The ex- 
pedition arrived in England, October 
4th, 1780. 

The most important result of the 
voyage was the discovery of the 
proximity of Asia and America. 
Cook was the first commander who 
made the health and comfort of his 
men aspecial study. On his second 
voyage, lasting three years, from lat. 
52° N. to 71°S., he only lost one 
out of one hundred and eighteen 
men; and on his third voyage of 
four years and two months, only 
five died, three of whom were ill 
when they left England. 

We have brought down the 
whole history of northern explora- 
tion to the end of the eighteenth 
century, and now turn to the re- 
cords of the nineteenth, during the 
first sixty years of which England 
despatched—including public and 
private enterprises—about forty ex- 
peditions. 

In 1806 the elder Scoresby—an 
English whaler—penetrated on the 
Spitzbergen Meridians to 81° 30’ N. 
To his son William (afterwards Dr.) 
Scoresby, Arctic explorers were 
indebted for a mass of most valuable 
information. He early developed 
a passion for exploration, and when 
only ro years of age—he was born 
in 1790—he was found concealed in 
his father’s ship after it had got to 
sea. 

Captain Buchan in the Dorothea 
( 3 70 tons), and Lieutenant Franklin 


* His aut work on the oubject was published i in 1820. 
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in the Trent (250 tons), sailed for 
the North in April 1817, by the 
Spitzbergen route, and penetrated 
to 80° 34’ N. 

In that same year a noteworthy 
feat was accomplished in the other 
route, two whalers from Aberdeen 
penetrating into the North Water 
of Baffin’s Bay; being the first 
vessels for 200 years which had 
followed up his discovery.’ Mr. 
Clements Markham points out that 
discovery ships have been sent up 
Baffin’s Bay thirty-eight times since 
that period, and only on two occa- 
sions have they failed to reach the 
North Water.® 

The Government in 1818, to 
encourage whalers to attain high 
latitudes, offered 5,000/. to any ship 
which should go beyond 89° N., 
4,0001. to 88°, 3,000l. to 87°, 2,000l. 
to 85°, and 1,000l. to 83°. In that 
year the Isabella and Alexander, 
under Captain Ross and Lieutenant 
Parry, went up Baffin’s Bay and to 
the North Water. We have men- 
tioned that two whalers had been 
there the year before, but now 
Baffin’s discovery was confirmed by 
those able to appreciate it. Accord- 
ing to the statement of the officers, 
Captain Ross returned before he 
had gone as far as he might easily 
have done. That year also wit- 
nessed the attempt of Buchan and 
Franklin, with the Trent and Doro- 
thea, to penetrate the pack between 
Spitzbergenand Novaya Zemlya, but 
they only reached lat. 80° 32’ N. 

In 1819 the Government, nothing 
daunted, sent out the Hecla and 
Griper under Parry. He penetrated 
through Lancaster Sound into 
Barrow Strait, but accumulation of 
ice and shallow water compelled 
him to return, and he wintered at 
Melville Island. This voyage re- 
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sulted in the discovery of a con. 
siderable portion of the North-west 
passage. At the same time Franklin 
was making a land journey of more 
than 5,500 miles overland from Hud. 
son’s Bay and the Coppermine River 
to thenorthern coast of America, and, 
though he and his followers had to 
endure great hardships, the results 
geographically were important. 

Captain Parry’s second voyage 
was made in 1821-3 in the Fury 
and Hecla. He attempted the pas- 
sage by the channel between 
Southampton Island and the coast 
towards the north. He carefully 
investigated the north-east coast of 
America, but was prevented from 
going farther by the accumulations 
of ice. He was obliged to winter 
twice in these regions, but only lost 
five men out of 118.7 

He proposed to the Government, 
in 1827, to allow him to try and 
reach the Pole by means of sledges 
over the fields of ice, which method 
of travelling has entirely altered the 
old system of Arctic exploration. 
But in order to acquaint our readers 
with the nature of these vast fields 
of ice, we turn for instruction to Dr. 
Scoresby’s volume before referred 
to. He observes : 


Ice-fields constitute one of the wonders 
of the deep. They are often met with of 
the diameter of twenty or thirty miles, and, 
when in the state of such close combination 
that no interstice could be seen, they some- 
times extend to a length of fifty or a hun- 
dred miles. The ice of which they are 
composed is generally pure and fresh, and 
in heavy fields it is probably of the average 
thickness of ten to fifteen feet, and then 
appears to be flat, low, thin ice; but, 
when high hummocks occur, the thickness 
is often forty feet and fifty feet. ; 
The occasional rapid motion of fields, with 
the strange effects produced by such im- 
mense bodies on any opposing substance, 
is one of the most striking objects the 


5 The whales, driven from other parts, had found a retreat in this water. 


® Threshold of the Unknown Region, 3rd ed. p. 141. 


We recommend a perusal of 


this work, which is written with the usual care and ability of the Secretary of the Royal 


Geographical Society. 


7 Memoirs of Sir E..Parry. By his son. 


It is illustrated by five admirable maps. 


1860. 
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Polar Seas present, and certainly the most 
terrific. They not unfrequently acquire a 
rotatory movement, whereby their circum- 
ference attains a velocity of several miles 
per hour. A field thus in motion, coming 
in contact with another at rest, or more 
especially with another having a contrary 
direction of movement, produces a dreadful 
shock. A body of more than ten thousand 
millions of tons in weight, meeting with 
resistance when in motion, produces con- 
sequences which it is scarcely possible to 
conceive. The weaker field is crushed with 
an awful noise ; sometimes the destruction 
is mutual; pieces of huge dimensions and 
weight are not unfrequently piled upon the 
top, to the height of twenty or thirty feet, 
while a proportionate quantity is depressed 
beneath. The view of these stupendous 
effects in safety, exhibits a picture sub- 
limely grand ; but where there is danger of 
being overwhelmed, terror and dismay 
must be the predominant feelings. 


Parry sailed on April 3, 1827, 
and anchored the Hecla in a cove 
onthe northern shore of Spitzbergen. 
On June 21, the two boats, con- 
structed so as to serve as sledges, 
started northwards. He should 
have been three months earlier, as 
the southern drift of the ice had set 


in, and it was in a very bad state 


from excessive rain. It is difficult 
to conceive of a more disheartening 
task. The drift southwards was at 
the rate of about four miles a day, 
and frequently, from this circum- 
stance, at the end of the day’s toil, 
they were further southwards than 
inthe morning. But, notwithstand- 
ing all this—their Sisyphus-like 
labour—after five weeks’ trial they 
reached lat. 82°45’, had traversed 
292 miles, and were about 500 
miles from the Pole. Parry thus 
reached the highest northern lati- 
tude, ard this feat has never been 
surpassed. 

On April 29, 1829, Franklin— 
who had been doing good work, 
surveying on the American coast— 
and Parry were knighted by George 
IV. A month after, both received 
the honorary degree of D.C.L. from 
the University of Oxford. On that 
occasion T’. Legh Claughton, now 
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Bishop of Rochester, recited the 

prize poem on Voyages of Discovery 

to the Polar Ivegions, which thus 

concludes : 

But fairer England grects the wanderer 
now, 

Unfading laurels shade her Parry’s brow; 

And on the proud memorials of her fame 

Lives, linked with deathless glory, Frank- 
lin’s name! 


Captain J. C. Ross, in 1829, tried 
to induce the Admiralty to send 
out another expedition, but his 
efforts proving unsuccessful, Sheriff 
Booth offered to pay all expenses. 
The land to which the grateful com- 
mander gave the name of Boothia 
was discovered, but great hardships 
were endured by the crew during 
their four years’ absence. They had 
been obliged to abandon the Victory, 
and were discovered by Captain 
Humphreys in the Isabella—Ross’ 
former vessel—on the south shore 
of Lancaster Sound, in August 
1833. 

In 1833 Captain Back examined 
the course of the Fish River, and 
three years after he made an ex- 
pedition inthe Terror. After an 
interval of nine years, we have the 
ill-fated expedition of Sir John 
Franklin in the Hrebus and Terror, 
which lefi England May 109, 
1845, the officers and crews number- 
ing one hundred and thirty men. 
Franklin was ordered— 


To proceed to Baffin Bay, and, as soon 
as ice permitted, to enter Lancaster Sound, 
and proceed westward through Barrow 
Strait, in the latitude of about 74° 15’ 
until they reached the longitude of Cape 
Walker, or about 98° west. They were then 
to use every effort to penetrate southward 
and westward towards Behring Strait ; and 
it was in this part that their greatest 
difficulties were apprehended. If these 
were proved to be insurmountable, they 
were next directed to return to Barrow 
Strait and proceed northwards by the 
broad channel between North Devon and 
Cornwallis’ Island, commonly called Wel- 
lington Channel, provided it appeared open 
and clear of ice. 


On July 26 the ships were seen 
31 
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by a whaler waiting to enter Baffin’s 
Bay. Sherard Osborn says : 


The North-west Passage would never have 
been discovered, but for the devotion of 
Franklin, his officers and men; they each 
volunteered for that duty, and they fell in 
the performance of it. The party from the 
Erebus and Terror, which perished, it ap- 
—. at the mouth of the Great Fish 

iver, must have gone down some channel 
from the neighbourhood of Capes Walker 
or Bunny in Barrow Strait, and there have 
fallen in, adding the great link which con- 
nected the known coasts of the Parry 


Archipelago with that of the American 
Continent.* 


Early in 1848 Lady Franklin, by 
a reward of 3,000/., tried to induce 
whalers to deviate from their usual 
course, in order to gain tidings of 
the missing vessels. In the Spring 
of that year Government was induced 
to fit up the Enterprise and Inves- 
tigator, under the command of Sir 
J.C. Ross, for that purpose. At 
the same time Sir J. Richardson 
and Dr. Rae conducted a land ex- 
pedition. All were unsuccessful. 

In 1850 a most important voyage 
was made by Captains Collinson and 
McClure in the Enterprise and Inves- 
tigator. The vessels parted July 29, 
and Captain McClure in the Inves- 
tigator gained the southern ex- 
tremity of Banks Land. Here, to 
his great astonishment, he found a 
strait communicating with Barrow 
Strait. Ice prevented the progress 
of the vessel then, but by means of 
a sledge party Captain McClure in 
October 1850 discovered theNorth-west 
Passage. This he subsequently 
made with his ship, but had to 
endure great hardships. In fact he 
was rescued, April 1853, by the 
Resolute (Captain Kellett) and the 
Intrepid (Commander McClintock) 
of Sir E. Belcher’s expedition. The 
crew of the Jnwestigator did not 
arrive in England until 1855, having 
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spent four winters in the Arctic 
regions. Though they could gain 
no tidings of Sir John Franklin, the 
gallant commander of the expedition 
had solved the problem which had 


always been one of the dreams of 


Arctic explorers, and he received the 
10,0001, which the Government had 
offered for the discovery. 

In the year 1850 four English ex. 
peditions and one American, besides 
that just described under Collinson 
and McClure—went out to search 
for Franklin. The cost of that 
under Sir John Ross in the Feliz 
was defrayed by public subscription. 
This started in April, and in the 
following month Government sent 
the Resolute (Captain Austin) the 
Assistance (Captain Ommaney) and 
the Intrepid(Lieut. Sherard Osborn), 
The latter gentleman has since been 
particularly enthusiastic on Arctic 
exploration. We deeply regret |to 
have to record the death of this 
gallant officer, who did not live to 
witness the departure of that ex- 
pedition whose appointment he so 
enthusiastically advocated. Ad- 
miral Sherard Osborn passed away 
on May 6 last, in his fifty-third 
year. 

The fourth English expedition 
was the Prince Albert (Captain 
Forsyth), a vessel of only go tons, 
towards the expenses of which 
Lady Franklin gave 2,ooo0l. and 
her friends about 1,500/. This 
was organised to supplement the 
Government expedition, and tho- 
roughly search the land of Boothia 
by means of boats carried in the 
vessel, The Prince Albert came up 
with Captain Austin’s vessel in 
Davis’s Strait July 9, having left 
Aberdeen June 5.° 

Captain Austin’s vessel used 
blasting cylinders to get rid of the 
ice, and with considerable success 


( 15-16). 


* Voyage of the Prince Albert in Search of Sir J. Franklin. By W.P.Snow. 1851. 


* Discovery of the North-West Passage by Capt. M‘Clure. Edited by Sherard Osborn 
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The two steamers, the Pioneer ‘and 
the Intrepid, were of great assistance 
in towing the other vessels through 
the leads or openings in the ice, and 
also dashing with full steam on, at 
impediments. We may remark en 
passant that the use of steam vessels 
im Arctic navigation has enabled 
explorers to take their ships rapidly 
through dangerous places and added 
enormously to their resources. 
After the Prince Albert had passed 
through Barrow Strait, so much ice 
was met with that the little vessel 
was obliged to return to England. 
In Leopold Bay she saw the 
American expedition, the Advance 
and Rescwe—which we have men- 
tioned as the fifth expedition of the 
year 1850, under Lieut. De Haven 
and Dr. Kane. This was sent out 
by the munificence of an American 
merchant, Mr. H. Grinnell. It 


started May 23, 1850, and returned 
to America September 30 in the 
succeeding year. 

The gallant little Prince Albert 
was fitted up again the next year, 


1851, and this time wintered in 
Prince Regent’s Inlet, and nothing 
of importance was accomplished. 
Sir Edward Belcher’s expedition 
started the following year, and was, 
as we have mentioned, the means of 
rendering important aid to the 
Investigator after its brave com- 
mander had discovered the North- 
west Passage. In 1852 and 1853 
the Isabel made two voyages, the 
first of four months under Captain 
Inglefield, the second for a shorter 
time under Mr. Kennedy. 

From 185301855 Dr. Kane in the 
Advance (120 tons) did good service 
in the cause of Arctic exploration, 
the Americans proving themselves 
true chips of the old block. No 
one had landed on the shores of 
Smith Sound since Baffin’sdiscovery 
of 1616, and though Kane and his 
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crew suffered great hardships, they 
cleared up some disputed geogra- 
phical points. If it had not been 
for the kindness of the Esquimaux, 
every man would have perished, for 
the expedition was badly equipped. 
Another American expedition went 
out June 1855 to search for Dr. 
Kane, but that gentleman returned 
to his native country in October of 
that year. 

In 1854 the veil which had long 
hung over the fate of Sir John 
Franklin and his gallant crew was 
partially lifted. Dr. Rae had been 
sent by the Hudson’s Bay Company 
to make geographical researches in 
Boothia, and westward of Simpson 
Peninsula he learned from the 
Esquimaux that some of their 
countrymen had discovered corpses 
of thirty persons and some graves in 
1850, at the mouth of the great Fish 
River, and he was able to purchase 
from them plate bearing crests and 
initials of various members of the 
ill-fated expedition.!° 

This information showed the 
quarter in which search must be 
made. A memorial, influentially 
signed, was presented to Govern- 
ment to induce them to send out 
another expedition, the memorial- 
ists praying that ‘it may not be left 
to the efforts of the individuals of 
another and kindred nation, already 
so distinguished in the cause, nor 
yet to the noble-minded widow 
of our lamented friend, to make 
an endeavour which can be so 
much more effectively carried 
out by the British Government.’ 
Nevertheless it was left for that 
lady to purchase the yacht Fou, and 
fortunate was it that such a captain 
as Leopold McClintock volunteered 
to command her. The little vessel 
sailed July 2, 1857. 

About May 20, 1859, Lieut. Hob- 
son, who accompanied McClintock, 


” Dr. Rae received the 10,000/, which had been offered for the discovery of tidings 


of the crews of the missing vessels. 
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found in a cairn at Point Victory, 
on the N.W. coast of King William’s 
Land, a record which solved the 
painful problem of the fate of Frank- 
lin and the missing crews. This is 
the paper as given in McClintock’s 
volume : 


28th of May,\ H. M. Ships Erebus and 

1847. J Terror wintered in the ice 
in lat. 70° 05’ N., long. 98° 23’ W. Having 
wintered in 1846-7 (should be 1845-6) at 
Beechey Island, in lat. 74° 43’ 28” N., long. 
91° 39’ 15” W., after having ascended Wel- 
lington Channel to lat. 77°, and returned 
by the west side of Cornwallis Island. Sir 
John Franklin commanding the expedition. 

All well. 

Party consisting of two officers and six 
men left the ships on Monday, 24th May, 
1847. 

Ga. Gors, Lieut. 
Cuas. F, Des Fasux, Mate. 


But nearly a year after the fol- 
lowing lines had been added to that 
hopeful paper : 

April 28, 1848. H. M. Ships Zerror and 
Erebus were deserted on the 22nd April, 
five leagues N.N.W. of this, having been 
beset since 12th Sept., 1846. The officers 
and crews, consisting of 105 souls, under 
the command of Capt. F. R. M. Crozier, 
landed here in lat. 69° 37’ 42” N., long. 
98° 41’ W. Sir John Franklin died on 
11th June, 1847; and the total loss by 
deaths in the expedition has been to this 
date nine officers and fifteen men. 

(Signed) James Frrzsames, 
Capt. H.M.S. Erebus. 
(Signed) F. R. M, Crozier, 
Capt. and Senior Officer. 
And start (on) to-morrow, 26th, for Back’s 
Fish River. 

On May 30, Captain McClintock, 
at the western extremity of King 
William’s Land, found a boat con- 
taining portions of two human 
skeletons, heaps of tattered clothing, 
and a quantity of other articles. He 
observes : 


Of the many men, probably twenty or 
thirty, who were attached to this boat, it 
seems most strange that the remains of only 
two individuals were found, nor were there 
any graves upon the neighbouring flat Jand ; 
indeed, bearing in mind the season at 
which these poor fellows left their ships, it 
should be remembered that the soil was 
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then frozen hard as rock and the labour of 
quarrying a grave very great indeed, ; 
A little reflection led me to satisfy my own 
mind at least, that this boat was returning 
to the ships. For no other way can I ac- 
count for two men having been left in her, 
than by supposing the party were unable to 
drag the boat further, and that these two 
men, not being able to keep pace with their 
shipmates, were therefore left by them, 
supplied with such provisions as could be 
spared, to last them until the return of the 
others from the ship with a fresh stock. 


Thus, then, was the fate of the 
expedition ascertained, and we must 
find space for an extract from the 
address of Sir Roderick Murchison 
to the British Association in 1860: 


If we turn to the Polar Circle, we see 
what individual British energy has been 
able to elicit from the frozen North. There, 
indeed, notwithstanding many a well-found 
expedition to ascertain the fate of Franklin, 
all our efforts as a nation had failed; when 
the energy and perseverance of a woman, 
backed only by a few zealous and abiding 
friends, accomplished the glorious end of 
satisfying herself and proving to her ad- 
miring country that, in sacrificing their 
lives, her heroic husband and his brave 
companions had been the first discoverers 
of the North-west Passage. For her noble 
and devoted conduct in having persisted 
through many years of her life to send out 
expeditions at her own cost, until she at 
length unravelled the fate of the Hrebus 
and Terror, the Royal Geographical Society 
of London has rightly judged, in awarding 
to Lady Franklin one of its gold medals, 
whilst the other has been appropriately 
given to that gallant and skilful officer, Sir 
Leopold M‘Clintock, who in the little yacht 
Fox so thoroughly accomplished his ardu- 
ous mission. 


Five times, from 1858 to 1872, at 
intervals of about three years, 
Sweden has sent out expeditions to 
Spitzbergen under the direction of 
Professor Nordenskidld, with a view 
of making geographical observations 
and forming collections of botanical 
and other specimens. Lat. 81° 42' 
was reached in the expedition of 
1868. 

The credit of inducing the Ger- 
mans to equip an Arctic expedition 
is due to Dr. Petermann. We be- 
lieve he bore the chief cost of the 
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Germania, which sailed May 24, 
1868, under the command of Cap- 
tain Koldewey, with only eleven 
hands on board. He made for the 
Spitzkergen seas, and attained a 
latitude of 81° 5’N. The Germania 
returned the same year, but in June 
1869 the expedition was sent out 
by the Government. A screw 
steamer of 140 tons took the place 
of the old vessel, but it bore the 
same name. Lieutenant Payer, 
whose future doings we shall have 
to chronicle, gained experience 
which he afterwards turned to so 
good an account. The brig Hansa 
accompanied the Germania, but in 
lat. 70° 46’ N. she got separated 
from the latter, and nipped in the 
ice. The crew built a house on the 
floe in which to winter, but the 
drift carried them southwards until 
partly on the floe, and afterwards in 
their boats, they arrived June 14, 
1870, at the Greenland Moravian 
Mission of Friedriksthal. They had 
drifted on the floe at great peril, 
more than a thousand miles, but 
none of the men perished. 

The Germania, unconscious of 
the fate of her consort, pushed on 
by the East Greenland coast to 75° 
30’, and then wintered among the 
Pendulum Islands. Koldewey and 
Payer made sledge excursions from 
this spot, and in lat. 73° 15’ N. 
found a large fjord which they called 
Franz Josef."! 

In 1871 and two following years 
three successive voyages were 
undertaken by Mr. Benjamin Leigh 
Smith in his yacht, and he did 
good work in examining the lands 
eastward of Spitzbergen. On the 
first of these he attained lat. 81° 24’, 
the third highest yet reached by a 
vessel, and on his third voyage was 
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able to succour the Swedish ex- 
pedition. 

Captain Hall, of Cincinnati, in 
1870 induced the American Govern- 
ment to fit out another expedition. 
The Secretary of the Navy, Mr. 
Robeson, entered cordially into his 
plans, and the Government allowed 
him to use the gun-boat Periwinkle, 
re-named the Polaris, and Congress 
granted 50,000 dollars. No one was 
better fitted than Captain Hall to 
command such an expedition. He 
had resided in the Arctic regions 
for five years on purpose to acquire 
the Esquimaux language, and ac- 
custom himself to the toils and 
hardships which must be endured 
by enthusiastic explorers in those 
regions. The expedition sailed 
August 1871, by the Smith Sound 
route, and Captain Hall reached 
lat. 82° 16’ N., the highest at- 
tained by any ship. He died in 
November of that year. The crew 
wintered in lat. 81° 38’, and went 
southwards in the ship in August 
1872, running her on shore near 
the entrance of Smith Sound. Here 
the second winter was passed, and 
in June 1873 the crew took to the 
boats and were picked up by the 
whaler Arctic. 

The Polaris, it should be remem- 
bered, was a -river steamer, little 
adapted for Arctic work, and yet 
she could pass 250 miles up the 
Strait in one season. Mr. Clements 
Markham points out that the fact 
that the Polaris was drifted into 
Baffin’s Bay from a high northern 
latitude is a valuable one, and 
shows that the navigation is not 
long interrupted. The crew of the 
Polaris in their winter quarters also 
found plenty of musk oxen and other 
animals. 


" Capt. Koldewey says that he was misled by statements in Dr. Petermann’s Geogra- 
phische Mittheilungen, and thought it was possible to penetrate by ship into the Central 


Arctic Regions and so reach the Pole. 


His two voyages have induced him to alter that 


opinion, and he thinks with Admiral Osborn that the way to the Pole is through Smith 
Sound. The German Arctic Expedition of 1869-70 is fully described in Capt. Koldewey’s 
work under that title, a translation of which has recently been issued by Messrs. Low 


& Co. 
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The Austro-Hungarian expedi- 
tion of 1872 was an extremely im- 
portant one. From the preliminary 
voyage made by Captain Wey- 
precht and Lieutenant Payer, it 
was determined to attempt to make 
the North-east Passage by way of 
Novaya Zemlya and the Siberian 
coast, The Tegethoff sailed July 14, 
1872, but she had hardly got round 
the northern coast of that island 
before she was beset with ice. 
Lieutenant Payer read a most in- 
teresting account of the expedition 
before the Royal Geographical 
Society, November 10, 1874, which 
will be found in eaxtenso in the 
Journal. From this description it 
appears that on October 28 the sun 
disappeared, not to rise again for 
109 days. The ship drifted with 
the ice towards the north-east, and 
on August 14, 1873, land was seen 
fourteen miles to the north. At 
the end of October they reached 
it (!), and named it Wilezek Land. 
On the 22nd of that month the sun 
again left them, but on March 10, 
1874, a party left the ship for the 
exploration of the newly-discovered 
land. ‘The land before us appeared 
to be utterly devoid of life, immense 
glaciers looked down upon us from 
between the desolate mountains. 
The cold during this journey was 
very great, and amounted on one 
occasion to 58° Fahr. On March 24 
we started for the north. The 
newly-discovered country equals 
Spitzbergen in extent, and consists 
of several large masses of land— 
Wilczek Land in the east, Zichy 
Land in the west—which are inter- 
sected by numerous fiords. A wide 
sound—Austria Sound—separates 
these masses of land.’ Raised 


2 This is about three hundred miles from the Pole. 
'S It took Baffin, in 1616, twenty-two days to do this. 
Capt. Markham’s work, A Whaling Cruise to Baffin’s Bay and the Gulf of Boothia, 


(S. Low & Co., 1874,) gives a most interesting account of this voyage. 
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beaches along the shores of that 
sound gave evidences of upheaval, 
The whole country was called Franz. 
Josef Land. The highest latitude 
reached was 81° 37’. 

These intrepid explorers aban. 
doned their ship May 20, but 
southerly winds drove the ice to 
the north, so that by reason of this 
drift two months of labour only 
carried them eight miles from the 
vessel. They were fortunately able 
to cross the open sea in their boats 
in the direction of Novaya Zemlya. 
They skirted that island, and on 
August 24 reached the Bay of 
Downs, and were picked up by the 
Russian schooner Nikolai, and ar. 
rived in Norway September 3, after 
one of the most successful expedi- 
tions ever known. 

On May 3, 1873, Captain Mark. 
ham sailed in the whaler Arctic 
(Captain Adams), to acquire a 
knowledge of whaling details and 
ice navigation, He was lucky in 
his choice of a vessel, for in that 
year the Arctic was the first whaler 
which penetrated to the Gulf of 
Boothia, going beyond Sir E. Parry 
in 1824, and Sir J. Ross in 1848. 
She steamed through Melville Bay 
in sixty hours,” which formerly 
occupied sailing vessels several 
weeks,’ Melville Bay is open to 
the south, and ships there are out 
of the way of a drifting pack. 
Whalers used to dread a southerly 
wind in that bay, for the then 
drifting pack might nip their vessels 
between it and the land floe. In 
1830 nineteen ships were thus de- 
stroyed, with 142,000l., all hands 
saved, for men have generally time 
to get on to the ice. 

We have thus endeavoured to 


The Arctic 


returned with the fullest cargo ever known—260 tons of oil, from 28 whales, worth 


about 10,400/., besides whalebone, &c. 


The Arctic was nipped in the ice on her next 


voyage (1874) and caught fire, her crew all escaping. 
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briefly describe the chief expeditions 
from the sixteenth century to the 
present time, and have now to refer 
to the 1875 Expedition and the 
work before it. 

The agitation for the appoint- 
ment of this expedition commenced 
ten years ago, when, on January 23, 
1865, Admiral Sherard Osborn read 
a paper on Arctic exploration before 
the Royal Geographical Society." 
Seven years after he read another 
paper, and the Society appointed 
an Arctic Committee, whose report 
was adopted April 29, 1872. A 
deputation waited on the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in December, but 
the Government declined to send 
out another expedition on account 
of the expenses of the Challenger. 
Karly in 1873, as we have men- 
tioned, Commander Markham went 
to Baffin’s Bay, andthe Royal and 
Geographical Societies drew up a 
statement of the results to be ex- 

ted from fresh Arcticexploration, 
but the Government again declined. 
In 1874 Mr. Disraeli came into 
office, and the Government decided, 
November 17, to send the expedi- 
tion. 

The Alert is a steam sloop of 751 
tons register, and the Discovery a 
whaling steamer, built in 1873 by 
Stephen and Son, of Dundee. The 
latter vessel was formerly known 
as the Bloodhound, and is a fine 
ship of 579 tons. Captain Nares, 
who commands the expedition, was 
a mate on the Resolute in the ex- 
pedition of 1852-4, and commanded 
the Challenger from 1872 to 1874. 
Captain Markham is second in 
command of the advance ship, 
the Alert. The Discovery is com- 
manded by Captain H. F. Stephen- 
son, formerly of the Royal yacht. 
The other officers of both ships have 
been carefully selected for their ac- 
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quirements in reference to Arctic 
discovery. Each ship, including 
officers and men, carries a com- 
plement of about sixty. 

Great attention has been paid to 
the sledge equipments, and the 
thirty-five sledges taken by the 
ships were constructed under the 
directions of Sir L. McClintock. 
The largest of these is to be drawn 
by twelve men, and will contain 
provisions for seven weeks. All 
are made of polished elm with steel 
runners. By a very ingenious ar- 
rangement of the drag ropes, the 
attachment only keeps taut when 
each man takes his proper share of 
the burden." 

This year the Alert and Discovery 
will push up Smith Sound, the 
latter finding winter quarters in 
such a position that she will be 
within easy distance of a third ship, 
which will probably sail in 1877. 
The Alert will go on, but the Arctic 
Committee in their memorandum 
do not advise winter quarters being 
selected at a greater distance than 
two hundred miles from the Dis- 
covery. That document states, ‘1t 
is quite clear that the dangers of 
the Arctic region are, in most in- 
stances, the direct consequences of 
despatching ill-equipped and in- 
adequately supplied vessels with 
undisciplined crews. The really 
unavoidable dangers are thoroughly 
understood, and most of them can 
be obviated by modern appliances 
and experience. Two vessels sta- 
tioned at suitable distances could 
keep up communication with each 
other, and with the whalers which 
annually frequent the north water 
of Baflin’s Bay, while under the 
most unforeseen and improbable 
contingency a safe retreat would 
always be kept open.’ This is re- 
assuring. 


1% Journal R. Geograph. Soc. xxxvi. 279. 
16 A very interesting description of Arctic sledge-travelling is given in the Geogra- 
phical Magazine, March 1, 1875, taken from Sir L, M‘Clintock’s own notes, 
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The sledge expedition’ for the 
North Pole will be despatched in 
the spring of 1876. It must be 
noted that in consequence of the 
unknown nature of the cireumpolar 
region, a boat or boats will be taken 
by the sledge parties, so that they 
can be used if necessary. If the 
season of 1876 prove unfavourable 
it will be within the province of 
the commander to decide whether 
a second winter should be passed 
or not. A third contingency arises, 
viz. whether the ice will allow the 
ships to extricate themselves even 
in 1877. In the event of it not doing 
so—which is very improbable—the 
vessels will be abandoned, and the 
crews retreat to the relief ship. 

Sir Leopold McClintock’s words 
are cheering ones : 


Truly may we Arctic explorers exclaim 
‘Knowledge is power!’ It is now a com- 
paratively easy matter, to start with six 
cr eight men, and a sledge laden with six 
or seven weeks’ provisions, and to travel 
some 600 miles across desert wastes, and 
frozen seas, from which no sustenance can 
be obtained. There is now no known posi- 
tion, however remote, that a well-equipped 
crew could not effect their escape from by 
their own unaided efforts. 


Lady Franklin wrote to Sir Ro- 
derick Murchison in 1865 : 


It would, indeed, be unreasonable and 
much to be deplored, if the fate of my dear 
husband and his companions were to be 
made an official objection to all future 
Arctic exploration. They met with the 
unhappy end which too otten befalls the 
pioneers of tentative and dangerous enter- 
prise ; but they rest alone in their awful 
calamity. Every succeeding expedition 
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sailed with better ships, better equipments, 
better charts, better supports, and with 
ever increasing knowledge ; and thus it has 
happened that no naval service on the face 
of the globe exhibits, on the average, so few 
casualties as that in the Polar Seas. 


Whatever this expedition may cost, 
this country can well afford and is 
not likely to grudge the expense ;!° 
and even if the Pole should not 
be reached, important scientific 
observations are certain to be 
made. Pienty of coast, the 
situation of which is known, re. 
mains to be explored ; and the sci- 
entific staff is prepared to make 
botanical, ethnological, geological, 
hydrographical, and zoological ob. 
servations. Experiments in mag- 
netism, atmospheric electricity, pen- 
dulum observations, and tempera- 
ture of sea at various depths, will 
not be forgotten. Commander 
Markham, and Lieutenants Archer 
Giffard and Fulford, have been going 
through a course of instruction in 
magnetism, and Lieutenants Parr 
and May have worked hard at 
Greenwich, in order that their astro- 
nomical observations may be the 
more accurate. 

Arctic explorers know the great 
importance of keeping their men 
cheerfully employed during the 
long Arctic winter. Sir W. E. Parry 
always knew if his men were at 
all depressed their health would 
suffer. Accordingly he encouraged 
theatricals and musical entertain- 
ments. Ceteris paribus, the more 
men on board who can amuse the 








The Danish Government has promised to supply sledge drivers and dogs for the 
smaller sledges, and the American Government granted the expedition the stores left 


by the Polaris at several depéts. 


18 Dr. Donnet, Deputy Inspector-General of Hospitals and Fleets, has observed that 


‘ of all seas visited by men-of-war, the Arctic have proved the most healthy.’ 


Admiral 


Osborn has said that, between 1818 and 1854, only two ships and 128 men (Franklin 
Expedition) had been lost out of forty-two exploring parties, and that no part of the 
world had been mapped out at so small a sacrifice of human life. 


* Dr. Petermann says that the seven German Expeditions during the last few years 
have cost 20,000/., and of this only 750/. was contributed by Government. 
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others, the more likely an expedi- 
tion is to succeed.*° For the present 
expedition an appeal was made to 
the managers of London theatres to 
lend old properties,‘and we believe 
it was successful. 

The Expedition of 1875 is not 
alone in the field. It appears 
that the Germans, pleased with 
former successes, are fitting out 
two vessels to explore Greenland, 
and, if possible, to reach the Pole. 
Perhaps this rivalry is not unfor- 
tunate, as it will nerve our gallant 
seamen to greater exertions.?! At 
the same time Lieutenant Payer will 
not be idle. He intends to cross 
the continental glacier of Green- 
land from east to west, and his 
well-known Alpine experiences will 
be of great service to him. Mr. 
Rickaby—who went up Baffin’s 
Bay in the Eric two years ago— 
will make a voyage in the direction 
of Smith Sound. 
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Two chaplains have been ap- 
pointed: the Rev. C. E. Hodson, 
M.A., R.N., to the Alert, and the 
Rev. Mr. Pullen, of Dame Europa’s 
School fame, to the Discovery. 

Hoping that the facts we have 
given will be sufficient to show the 
cheering nature of the prospects 
of the Arctic Expedition of 1875, we 
close our paper with Sir E. Parry’s 
noble words, for the benefit of those 
disposed to cry Cui bono? 


May it still fall to England’s lot to accom- 
plish this undertaking, and may she ever 
continue to take the lead in enterprises in- 
tended to contribute to the advancement of 
science, and to promote, with her own, the 
welfare of mankind at large. Such enter- 
prises, so disinterested as well as useful in 
their object, do honour to the country which 
undertakes them, even when they fail; 
they cannot but excite the admiration and 
respect of every liberal and cultivated 
mind; and the page of future history will 
undoubtedly record them as in every way 
worthy of a powerful, virtuous, and enligh- 
tened nation.** 


* The Arctic Navy List. 1874, issued by Mr. C. Markham, gives a list of Plays and 


Performers in former expeditions. 


* The steam frigate Valorous will accompany the Alert and Discovery as far as 
Disco Island to convey stores, and on her homeward journey will—like the Challenger— 
make deep-sea explorations at the southern part of Baffin'’s Bay and the North Atlantic, 


between Cape Farewell and the British Isles. 


Carpenter undertook these. 
#2 Memoirs (179-80). 


Dr. George Jeffreys and Mr. P. H. 
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THE LITERARY CHARACTER OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


(See Note on p. 666, Fraser’s Magazine for May.) 


Ir Mr. Hill will again consult Buxtorf’s Lexicon Chaldaicum, Talmudicum et 
Rabbinicum, Basile mpcxxxx. sub voce SHV, folio 2467, he will find, ‘ Apud Rabbinos 
[Hebrew follows, which it is needless to quote] in occidente (id est, terra Israel) constituunt 
vel adjudicant ad flagellationem Rabbinum et non ad Schammata.’ Pesachim, folio 52, 1. 
This accords with A. A. v.40. This passage of the Ghemara is one of those which 
indicate the late date of the regulations as to excommunication. But the main argument 
is derived from the fact that the Pentateuch and the judiciary treatises of the Mishna 
prescribe a definite punishment for every offence, and never speak of ‘ casting out of the 
Synagogue.’ 

Iam unable to see any contradiction between the familiar texts cited by Mr. Hill 
and my own statement, which does not speak of vague references, but of historic accounts, 
such as we find in the Synoptic Gospels. Under (a) Mr. Hill should have cited also 
iv. 45, which describes the Samaritan woman as translating an Aramaic word into Greek, 
by way of explanation. Out of fourteen cardinal features of the Gospel history, about which 
not a single line of narrative has been given by the writer or writers of the Fourth Gospel, 
Mr. Hill has endeavoured to confute me as to three alone. In any exhaustive treatment 
of the subject the texts which he cites must be considered; in which case they certainly 
will not be found to be in favour of the authenticity of the book. My chapter on the 
literary history of the word Messiah may show how much difficulty attends on the 
explanation of the first of those texts. The second (vii. 27) directly contradicts the third 
(vil. 42); and is also irreconcileable with Matt. ii. 5. The predictive references, if such 
they be, to the Ascension and the gifts of Pentecost, only make the fact that no narrative 
of these events is given by the writer more inexplicable. 

The addition of the words ‘of a feast’ in the authorised version of Ecclus, xxxi. 1, 
has no authority. The LXX. has jyodmevoy and the vulgate Rectorem. To jump from 
a passage like this to an ‘architriclinus’ is not to argue. 

No evidence that can be adduced of a correct description of certain events can destroy 
or be set off against evidence of want of familiarity with other scenes or circumstances 
described by the same narrator. The former knowledge can be acquired, the latter slip is 
involuntary and conclusive. We have had ample illustration of this in a late monster trial. 

With regard to the date of the Passover, astronomical reckoning gives us the 
earliest possible day; but as actual observation of the new moon was necessary in order 
to consecrate the first day, failing which the second day was taken for the new moon, 
there may always be a doubt to that extent. But the question is not between the Fourth 
Evangelist and astronomical reckoning, but between the Fourth Evangelist and the 
Synoptics, the latter being in accordance with astronomy, and with other historic 
authorities. The observance of the day of Pentecost on the first day of the week is 
accordant with the statements of the first three Gospels, and inconsistent with those of 
the fourth. 

As to the opinions of individuals, it has been my aim to remove an important literary 
question from the limbo of authority and opinion, and to investigate it by a simple 
judicial process. By that method alone (whether rightly applied by me or not) can the 
final verdict be obtained. If we are content to rely upon authority, we have the Canons 
and Councils of the Church. Put as a literary question the point is, can the contradic- 
tions I have described be annihilated? To reply to an author who at all events attempts 
to employ scientific method, that half a dozen modern writers have expressed different 
views, is to retreat, like the cuttle-fish, under a cloud of ink. 

F. R. C. 


0 
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